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_ MapAM, _ 


VENTURE : with the greater — 
- eee to dedicate this work to your 5 
25 Ladyſhip, as it is in ſome degree your own; 1 
5 and ſhould it meet with any ſucceſs, it is to 


you Thall think myſelf indebted for i it. 


1T foreſee that, unaſſuming. as you are, you 


will diſchim all title to this eulogium; you 
diſplay only the ſprightlinels and graces | fo. 
natural to your age ; ye ou ſeem wholly occu- : 
| pied by! ye our amuſements, and it istoa faith- 7 
ES: ful memory, that you attribute the ſatisfac- ; 
tion afforded by your anſwers. L You will ſay 
9 5 then, Fe ou will even n beliew, that ye ou owe > all 5 


=: iv „ | DEDICATION, * 


5 to che care of your maſters. 8 1 certainly ſhall 5 


5 not combat this modeſty, which gives ür : 
5 to every quality; 1 but though the truth may : 
E | oft. you ſome embarraſſment, I muſt tell it 
all. You will recollect, Madam, that when ns | 
5 ; we began by reading to og ether Le Didtionaire 
5 de la Fable, 1 cauſed, as it were, all Oly. m- 


r heed * wy EE AS OT OE” 
„ „ ĩ˙ . ‚—‚—ↄ˙Ä— „ Ee CBS ps ea, 


: bus: to paſs | in.rev iew before you. The long = 
ſt of perſonages wearied, without intereſt- . 
3 ing you, yet ſome names ſtruck your atten⸗ 5 


9 tion forcibly, by their reſemblance to thoſe 


%% AAA / ĩ ⁰·—wꝛ ] mm ᷣ Tat 


w ith which your progreſs in antient hiſtory | 5 | 
= had made 1 vou; acquainted ; from that time I 


5 found in your own talents the means of en- 


gaging you in the ſtudy of Mythology, by 

| ne to you its relation to hiſtory. 

Being preſent at your leſſons, F have fre : 1 

: T2 quently ſeen you employ the pencil, in cor 15 
| realy imitating the drawings given you to 


copy; this gave me an opportunity of men- 


og 
NN Is 5 
. 


| tionin g the \ W orks of Xeuxis, Phidias, Apelles „ 


and other celebrated Artiſts, which formed the 


3 
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1 3 2 to me what 1 ſought. 


8 DEDICATION. > - Y 


| greateſt ornaments of che temples ” 7 antiquity; 
1 On hearing you: awake the tones of the Piano 5 ” 
Bo Forte, I ſpoke to you, of the power of muſic; „ 0 
; F: mentioned. to vou Orpheus, the ſon of 
: Apollo and Calliope; ;1 deſcribed to you the 95 
- temple. of the Muſes, and you learnt with 
: pleaſure that Terplichore preſided over thoſe 
8 lively, airy dances, | which ſerve at once to 
5 amuſe and ſtrengthen you, and to give e free- ” 
. dom and grace to all your motions. . 
5 1. was thus, by ſeeing the ſucceſs with 9 5 8 
WW which you rewarded the pains beſtowed. e ET 
7 your education, that I felt the greateſt deſire Og 
| to contribute to your improvement; and it 
0 as for that purpoſe, chat I endeavoured to 
: find a method of giving v ou at the ſame time : 5 
a ſufficient knowledge of Mythology, „ and of 1 
proving to you, that it almoſt always has its 
origin i in ancient hiſtory and tradition. This = 
work preſented many difficulties, but you in- 


ſpired emulation, and y our ur appoſite queſtions = 


Acce pt 4 : 


NR = ' DEDICATION. | 


Accept then the homage of a taſk, which 
| owes its exiſtence to you. Were the public 8 
to ſee, and hear you, the Author would be 
X overlooked, you would be the only object of | 
| admiration, and the wiſh. of every parent 3 
5 would be, that their children wight equal 


lam, Mabau, 
With the greateſt hilt, 
Your Lapysme's s 
ve humble ſervant, 
NM, TRESSAN. 
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FROM. 


THE TRANSLATOR = 


po, Ho AVING long been engaged in 1 the 3 nflrudtion of 


youth, particularly of the female. fex, . was with | 8 
peculiar ſatisfaftion 1 undertook th 1c TRANSI ATION ; of a DD” 
work which ſeemed. to me to eminently qua lified to | 

| convey | to hem a ſpecies of know! edge, which the 5 
8 5 gener al plan of their education i in ſome meaſure excludes . 
them from the poſhbility of acquiring. The compre- | 

| henſive manner in which the ſubjeRt is viewed, the order 

- and connexion a obſerved i in che arrangements ; but abore 

- all that fingular delicacy which pervades every part of 
; it, gives th ae treatiſe. of Mr. Abbe de Treſſan, in my 
opinion, a decided ſuperiority « over | any publication of 3 


the kind 4 exiſing in : the Engl language. 
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vii 885 | ADDRESS FROM THE TRANSLATOR. Og 


Wit reſpeft to my own o performance, 1 have endea- | 
voured faithfully to render the ſenſe of my author, and as TD 
far as poſſible to obſerve eaſe and freedom i in my Ole; Rn 

8 ſhould I have ſucceeded, + have attained the ſummit of : 
my wiſhes 1 ſhould I have failed, 1 deprecate ſevere cen- 

ſure by a an apology which is ever r favourably received by 8 


8 Aa a liberal and indulgent public: : it is a firſt attempt. 


: . 5 43 Rurkar⸗ STREET, : ae: k. NORTH. 


| LetcgsTeR- SQUARE. 


- PREFACE. 


He has carefully made ſuch corrections as ap- 


5 123 to him neceſſary, and has annexed ſome ad- 
= ditional articles which are indiſpenſable for thoſe : 
who wiſh to have a general knowledge of Mytho- 
logy, and the progreſs of Paganiſm. It is for the 
public alone to determine, how far this perform- 
ance | 18 worthy of being dedicated t to the inſtruction _ 
of youth. . TED 


Les talents, le 2Ule et Jeb ln du traducteur . 


viennent de donner un mérite reel à cet ouvrage; 
_ Pauteur ſaiſit avec empreſſement by occaſion de en og 
55 temoigner ſa reconnoifſunce* VVA 
. univerſally acknowledged, wet to event ne 
- with advantage, to eſtimate the capital productions mo 
of the arts, to read poets and ancient authors, it is. 5 8 


* Hee modeſty comps 1s my pen to anos a | pauſe, 4 com- = 


| pliment ſo bighly gratifying I dare not appropriate to we in 5 . 
N wihoriled, by the ſanetion of the public, | Hs | = 


. requi- 


8 "FM "HE Trench edition of Mythology com- TO 
1 with Hiſtory being completely exhauſted ; 
che author, encouraged by the flattering reception 
wich that work experienced from an indulgent 5 
. public, has thought! it his duty to yield to the nu- . 
: merous ſolicitations of his friends, by 8 giving . | 
tranflation of i it in the Engliſh language. 25 


N 


2 ee. 
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. e ; PREFACE. - | 


5 requiſite to have a a competent knowledge of My- 
thology ; conſequently. we ſhall not dwell upon 
the neceſſity of cultivating that ſpecies of ſtudy ; 5 
but that it might equally ſuit every age, it was ne- 
x ceſſary to obſerve the moſt ſcrupulous attention to | 
the method of conveying inſtruction of this kind, 
i T he author i is happy and proud to repeat it, that 
every parent who has done him the honour of ſub- 
: ſcribing to his work, has condeſcended to give him : 
the flattering aſſurance, that, after having atten- 
tively examined it, they have found that they might Ts 
with the greateſt ſafety abandon 1 it to the uſe f 
8 their children. We wiſh our readers to obſerve, 1 
e that our object being to give a complete idea of | 
1 Mythology and the origin of idolatry, it has been : 
unavoidably neceſſary to take a ! view, and = 
1 return to the firſt ages of the world. 55 
5 At 1s not an abridgment by way of queſtion ad = 
. 1 we have wiſhed to preſent, 1t 18 not ſimply | 
5 © knowledge of the heathen divinities we have 5 
= intended to give; encouraged by the genius of . 
great nation, fond of re flection and profound ſtudy, 
Fs which knows how to avail itſelf of the happy " ' 
poſitions of youth, to accuſtom it to the nobleſt < 
- and- moſt arduous purſuits, we have thought i it our 45 
: duty to ſoar above the common track, and have 
. endeavoured by every method to point out the true | 
ſources to which it 18 neceſſary to recur for real 1 in⸗ 
formation. uf ſome think we are liable to cenſure 955 


© PREFACE. | es 5 2 


for not Kaving the entered more fully into many 3 
of the ſubjects, and for having omitted ſeveral | 
names in the liſt of thoſe called Divinities of F 
particular ſpecies, our reply ! is, that this liſt Aenne 

would require volumes, and anſwer no other pur- 1 5 
pole. than fatiguing the memory, without giving ” 
any eſſential inſtruction; it is by reading t the prin- . 

_ cipal productions of great maſters that we acquire WS! 5 

a knowledge of theſe names, and then the trouble 
7 of retaining them will be repaid by the charms ve _ 

25 hall find diffuſed through their works.” 
Our principal object has always been t to take a 5 
. general view. of. Mythology, to trace it from its . 

brigin, to follow it through 1 its wanderings, and marx 
its every ſtep; it is the more effectually to accom- e 
pliſn this end that we have added an account of 

Wy the religion of the firſt inhabitants of Great Britain, he 

and the hiſtory of the Druids: the names of theſe _ 
priefts are ſo celebrated, and we ſtill o frequently 

meet with veſtiges of their religious ceremonies, 91 

= that it would in a manner be unpardonable to be 

5 totally ignorant of what concerns them. „„ 
ES the former part of this work 15: thought to TY 

: 0 exceed the capacity of youth 1 in general, parents or 8 0 bh 

e preceptors may themſelves, by the progreſs. of - 
3 their pupils, judge the period when it will be of 3 

5 utility to bring them back to it, and at firſt | it will | 5 | 
"E ſufficient to teach them the diviſion of the pagan Wo 

8 deities, and the particular hiſtories of the gods. . ; 
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X11. „ on PREFACE. 


We have, as frequently : as poſtible, compared ; 
fiction with hiſtory, and given explanations of the 
fables, in order, as much as lay in our power, to 

A2̃uadd to the numerous objects of inſtruction pre- 

3 ſented to youth in England: this method we.” 

_ have carefully followed, having obſerved tl that all DRE: 

| tutors make a point of impreſſing upon the me- — 
mory of their ſcholars, the chronology of empires _ 
| and the ir mot remarkable events. By the method 

which ve haye obſe rved, Mythology will | in ſome 

Fo degree be only a continuation of the ſtudy of Chiſtory. : _ 

The work of the learned Abbe Banier 15 only 1 

proper for tl: koſe perſons who are accuſtomed ta io 

; 5 reſearches | into antiquity: but we take this oppor- 8 

unity of declaring, that, notwithſtanding our care 41 
= conſulting the l eſtee med authors, it is prin- 1 
cipally this able maſter who has been our guide, Ele 

1 Diclianaire de la Fable, by Chompre, has great = 

7 merit, and 18 even neceſſary in aſſiſting the me- 1 

AO ps mory, but being arranged in alphabetical order, 


= worthy of the public approbation. 35» 
VVV 


; and containing no hiſtorical clucidation, it muſt be = 
Judged inſufficient. 5 „ 
The ee 45 Ovid, as x alles the works = 
ks of other poets, can by no means be ſtiled a com- DD 
plete ſyſtem of mythology ; and beſides are not 
: adapted to the cz apacity of every deſcription of _ 
readers: theſe are the reaſons. which led us to 
| undertake this work, which we hope W ill be found Wo i 


\MYTHOLOG 


- HISTORY. -- 


Preliminary Refle tions upon the ORIGIN of IDoLATREY. = 


: "Þ + we with, to trace the origin of idolatry, 8 
8 we e mult aſcend to the origin of the paſſions. | VV 
Sacred Writ alone can teach us the true cauſe . 
5 of the miſcries, and diſorders of the human e, 
Tha celeſtial light has alone the power of diſſi- 
* pating the gloom: and it is by taking this for his 
guide, that man, perceiving at once his weakneſs 5 
and his pride, ceaſes at laſt to be the ſport of his ez 
doubts. We ſhall not repeat the inſtructions 2 
diictated by the Almighty himſelf: they are known 
to all our readers. It is from this pure and ſacred 1 
ſource, that the eloquent Boſſuet drew the firſt 
Bo principles, and e of his immortal diſcourſe | ls 

| on Univerſal Hiſtory. | 5 > 8 
= Let us content oeſclyes with following 8 
when, ſupported by holy ſcripture, he graſps the 
whole extent of hiſtory, and traces, with a maſ- 
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PRELIMINARY REFLECTION 5, 


iy hand; the rapid, but ſublime picture, of the 1 
5 infancy of the world. 7 . 
- Every thing has a einde n is _ 7 
hiſtory, however ancient, in which we cannot i 
8 diſcover evident marks ol che recent creation of — 
the world. 3 Oy „„ 
. We ſee Je eſtabliſhed, manners 5 politics, _ 
Rs empires formed, and the human race inſtructed 
. by experience, gradually emerge from A ſtate of — 
ignorance. Arts are invented, mankind increaſe, : 
88 the earth | 1s peopled: precipices, mountains, ſeas, 5 
rivers, are no longer obſtacles—all are ſurmounted. Bf 
| Levelled woods give place to fields, to paſtures, 9 
0 villages, | towns, and cities; man bends even | 
5 . metals to his uſe, and | by degrees makes „ 
1 nature ſubſervient to it. 3 ye gale; = 
ee But as the diſtance fu" the originals increaſed, - 
men confounded the ideas they had received from El 
5 their anceſtors; the human mind debaſed could no Ez 
2 5 longer elevate iclelf, and men becoming unwilling to 5 3 
allore what they did not ſee, idolatry ſpread itſelf 5 I 
cover the whole univerſe. Let an obſcure idea . C 
the Divine Power : maintained itſelf by its own = xz 
. force; but, confounded. with the images intro- 
duced by the ſenſes, they adored whatever ap- 8 
peared to have any motion or power: thus the 
: tun, the planets, whoſe influence was felt from ſo | 
1 great a diſtance; 5 "Are; - : the elements ſo univerſal F 
: 805 in their ENG, became the firſt objects of public | 
adoration, 
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. | PRELIMINARY REFLECTIONS, | ge 
pe ag Men bore the penalty of ſubmitting Is 
L themſelves to their ſenſes ; all was determined by 

0 them, and, in ſpite of reaſon, they created all the 

0 gods that were adored upon earth. R 
9 In the time of Abraham, and 4 little Wille LT 

5 * the knowledge of the true God appeared e 

5 ſtill to ſubſiſt in Paleſtine, and i in Egypt. . 
Mloelchiſedeck king of Salem, was the prieſt 

: nf the moſt High God, Who made heaven and 5 
El earth. 


oy: Abimelech King of Gert, and kl" Aris 


who bore. the ſame name, feared God, ſwore by | 
his 1 name, and admired his power. | The threats . 
== of this mighty God were dreaded by Pharaoh 8 
king of Egypt; but, in the time of Moſes, the. 
nations were fallen into idolatry, the true Cod 
was no longer known | in Egypt as the God of the 
— univerſe, but only as the God of the Hebrews ; 
they adored even animals and reptiles: — . | 
Ls thing was God, except God himſelf.” 5 5 
It this picture, traced by the "TY of ; genius, ; 
T we ſce prophane hiſtory, always doubtful, when ---- 
1 wiſhes to penetrate the obſcurity of diſtant 5 5 
ages, ſubmit its narrations to the authority =. : 
ſcripture, and draw them from that infallible „„ 
ſource, which alone can enlighten | us upon te 
formation of the univerſe. We ſee the cauſe of 
the firſt errors and diſorders, and ceaſe to be 
| aſtoniſhed cc at ſeeing the human mind, hurried on 


_—_—..- * | PRELIMINARY- REFLECTIONS. 25 


ih EE by a bind I pee ſink into idolatry without ] 
the poſſibility of preventing it. Man regarding 

LEM _ . - as divine whatever was powerful, and feeling 

1 _—— himſelf drawn with irreſiſtible force towards vice, LY” 

. thought that this force Was ſomething different # 

| | . from himſelf, and formed | it into a god: thence i * 

| 


man tormented by remorſe, regarded the Divinity f 
EE = an enemy, who was not to be appeaſed bỹ 
WW .. common victims: impelled by terror, parents 


b incenſe to their gods.“ 5 N 
1 After having ſeen theſe” firſt cauſes, ee: us 

3 confer: how man could fall into a late. of ” 
* 1 8 degeneracy, which coat increaſed as he 8 
| || 5 advanced 1 in life. „ pop bo 7 


1 : longer ſmiled upon man, it no longer yielded 1 
—_ ſpontaneouſly. The neceſſity of finding ſubüit- 1 
„ ence conſtrained them firſt to emigrate. A de 

New fruits, new fields, were to be i : 


with them impreſſions which nothing could efface. . 


but the deſcription of it had been tranſmitted 
from age to age, and the deſire of happineſs, that 
moſt conſtant and. irreſiſtible of all deſires, per- 


was, that altars were raiſed to impiety, and that 


Fl © facrificed even their . and burnt them for = 


The firſt families multiplied. The Sant _- E 


and theſe families, at their departure, carried 2 
They bad not ſeen that delightful garden—the . 


a of innocence—where the firſt man had Y 
been placed during the former part bf 158 1 
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petuated the remembrance of it; perhaps e even a 

vague hope of again finding it determined theſe 
wandering families to direct their ſteps towards 
- unknown regions. But theſe pleaſing illuſions of e 
hope, ſoon gave : place. to the moſt. "ROY ” 
reality. . e Eo Þ 
As they . they bund nothing. bu: the x 
wrecks. of the globe, as it were, which the 
univerſal deluge had overthrown. from its foun- os 
dation; and the dangers which threatened them at | 
every ſtep, imprinted the remembrance of it in 
indelible characters. After fruitleſs and painful e 
reſearches, the neceſſity of ſubſiſting compelled 8 
them to ſtop, and apply themſelves to labour, 

"> Hut what obſtacles had they to ſurmount? Tov 
N menſe foreſts impenetrable to the rays of the ſun, „„ 
infeſted with venemous reptiles, and wild beaſts ; 5 
marſhes, which art had not yet taught how to 
grain; barren plains, or which produced nothing 

but brambles : theſe were the new domains 2 
reſerved for man. All nature ſcemed i nne 

2. againſt him, which ever way he turned. Inſtead — 
of ſafety and repoſe, he found fatigue and death, _ 
and, to complete his miſery, he ſtill preſerved 5 
the remembrance of his primitive happineſs. - 

5 Yet he muſt either work or periſh. Some portions 

- of. ground were cultivated, but bes. Who by the 

| ſweat of his brow could ſcarce procure food for” - 

; himſelf and family, had no e of being 57 
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in generous : 4 he incloſed his fields, he Akio: his 
harveſts; and, as their preſervation alone could 
inſure his own. exiſtence, he threatened with 
e death whoever ſhould — to him of —_ 
8 chem. e by 


It was thus that” a right to property x was firſt : 


, eſtabliſhed among men, whom the fear of periſh · 5 
ing with miſery, and hunger, f foon : arme a agar t p 
each other. CCC 5 


- facher of 4 family, farrounited Is his chil- 8 


5 dren, it may eaſily be conceived, would have long 
remained | in peace; but preſſed by other en, 
5 purſued by the ſame neceſſities, whoſe induſtry br”... 
1 labours were not equal to his own, he was ſoon 0 
obliged to make uſe of force to repel their depre- 3 
5 dations. | The inſtruments which ſerved to fruc- = 
; tify the earth, became the inſtruments of death; 1 
„ aroſe, and when this terrible ſcourge had 5 
„ looſe its rage, cruelty and vengeance, ſelfiſh- = 
neſs and injuſtice over-ran the whole earth. woe] 
Man then entirely occupied by his neceſſities —— 
e . paſſions, thought the leſs of preſerving the 
1 precepts and worſhip of the true God, as he hade 
e already loſt the knowledge of him when he left N 
his native land. Each ſucceeding | generation = 
wandered. ſtill 1 into the mazes of error; 
Pi wickedneſs eſtabliſhed her empire; ſhe alone 
7 gave laws, or rather plunged men into the moſt. 
= horrible tate, of depravity, leaving them no 


other . 


PRELIMINARY REFLECTIONS. „ 7 


1 ther guide than their deſires, and inordinate 
5 paſſions. 1 


Let us leave theſe hordes of ſavages, cheir hiſtory | 


can only inſpire us with horror, we ſhall reſume 
it hereafter, at the period when civilized colonies, N 
conducted by experienced and courageous chiefs, 


came to reſcue them from this deplorable condi- 


tion, by introducing among them more falutary 
laws and more gentle Mane 


The compendious hiſtorical account of M. 8 | 


5 Boſſuet, i is ſufficient to inform us of the original 9 91 5 
eſtabliſhments of mankind, and in what manner _ 
they forgot the precepts received immediately 5 
trom God: it likewiſe proves, that the remem- 
brance of great events could never have been 
BE loſt, and that as ſoon as corruption had led men 
1 to imagine Gods, hiſtorical truths and the fabu- 5 
Ious hiſtory of divinities muſt have been con- 
founded together. . 


Obſervation likewiſe ſhows: us, hs the inha- 


- | bitants of the caſt muſt. have eſcaped that i igno- = —— j 
: rance and barbarity which diſgraced thoſe poyple — 
who had penetrated into remote regions. 5 „ 
15 . he patriarchs had tranſmitted to the former 
0 knowledge of cheir arts, and more noble ideas, 8 
and to this day, notwithſtanding the ravages of 


3 their works are : the admiration of the whole 
world. = 


Ah. 
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7. 0 preſerve ſome order in theſe a periods, 
and to explain the difference between the gods 
ol the eaſt, and thoſe of the weſt, we ſhall give 
ſome of the opinions which are entertained con- 
. cerning the traditions of the Chaldeans and i 
yy Egyptians. | OE „ 2 


We ſhall ſee, that i it was among theſe people that 


idee firſt had its riſe, and it will appear M 
| the courſe of this work, that it was colonies of theſe 
05 ſame people, who introduced among the Greeks, 
and the inhabitants of the weſt, laws, cuſtoms, 
more civilized manners, and the greater Part: of ” 
” their _. . e Fe 
OS In proceſs of time, the Greeks tranſmitted them to e 
e the Romans, and it is to avoid confounding epochs, : 
1 5 that we have divided the Pagan deities into two | . 1 
5 claſſes the Gods of the eaſt, and the Gods of the weſt, 5554 


17 RADITION « or THE | CHALDEANS, 


"I; 18 among | the ok af Aba, that v we 


muſt ſeek for the origin of idolatry. The m4 
5 deans were aut d one of the moſt ; ancient 3 
28 dene of the earth. 15 has 1 
>; Their firſt king was 1 he j is 1 ; a 
3 to be the author of the mad attempt of the tower 
of Babel, and lived i in the time of the Phaleg. 5 


N orwith- 22, 


. 
n 
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' Notwithſtanding the difficulty of aſcending to 


5 i diſtant a period, there are always to be found _ 
ſeome traces by which truth may be diſcovered. e 
| Hiſtorians ſucceeding each other from age to 
= age, have ſtood 1 in need of authorities to ſupport e 
their writings; they have had recourſe to: the 
fragments of preceding hiſtorians, and it is = 
| carefully collecting theſe, that an attentive ob-ẽ? 
nn ſerver founds his remarks upon ſolid baſes, and 
i avoids error, though the original writings of men 
be loſt. The hiſtorian Joſephus relates, that the 
7 Chaldeans, from the earlieſt times, carefully] pre- 
1 ſerved the remembrance of paſt events, by public . 
inſcriptions and other monuments. He ſays, they ” 
cauſed their annals to be written by the wiſeſt g 
men of their nation. To this, we may add, that 
Y there cannot be a greater proof of their antiquity Toy 
than the reſemblance between their deſcription 8 
"of the origin of the world, and that conveyed. to c 
- e through the writings of Moſes. | TED „ 
8 0 Four ancient authors“ had written the kiſtory . 
= Þ of the Chaldeans; their works are loſt, but ſome 
fragments of them are ſtill to be met with in in 
Euſebius, Joſephus, and Syncellus; it is to the 5 
= latter we are indebted lor the : following extraft „ 
1 from Beroſus. 3% 2 5 


- FD * - Abydenus, Apolldora, bene, and Alexander v 5 
1 hiltor, 6, 


f 5 ” A man, 5 


9 : > * 5 =» [ x C _ 5 
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RR. A: man, or r rather 2 monſter, half 1 man | and half X 
. coming from the red ſea, appeared near 
5 Babylon; he had two heads; one, which was the _ 
higheſt, W that of a ae the other that f 
of a fiſh. „CC e 
c "8 He had the feet EY 4 man, oy the wait of 2 IS 2 
5 fiſh ; and his ſpeech and voice reſembled that of : 
a man: a repreſentation of him is till preſerved. — 
| This monſter, according to the Chaldean author, 2 
delt by day with men, but took no food; 1 
gave them the knowledge of letters, arts, and 50 
: ſciences ; he raught them to build towers An! 
* temples; and to eſtabliſh laws; he inſtructed 1 
them in the principles of geometry; 5 taught them — 
to ſow, and to gather the fruits of the Linh | Th 
ſhort, whatever could contribute to poliſh * 
1 civilize their manners. At ſun ſet he retired to . 
dee fea, in which he paſta” the night. ” 
„ There appeared likewiſe others of the fame 5 
1 and Beroſus had promiſed to explain 1 
theſe myſteries, 1 in his hiſtory of kings, but of that 
tere are now no remains, This fiſh 1 was called _ 
' Oannes, V 5 
He left ſome v writings upon the origin of the 1 
Lorle, in which he ſays, that there was a tine, | 
* which all was darkneſs, and water, and tat 
this darkneſs, and water, contained monſtrous 
animals.“ * - t 
However Singular this fory may be, it appear 5 
i 8 te 


LL 


: 6 
ae) 
wh 
d 


which ſignifies traveller. 1 5 
1 at a period, which cannot be determined, a man 
arrived by ſea, from whom the Chaldeans received 2s 
= ſome principles of philoſophy, 3 and a knowledge of 
ancient traditions; 

= information | on theſe ſubjects. He 8 = 
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to be only a diſtorted tradition of the creation of TY 
| the world, taken from the writings of Moſes ; | 


ought particularly to remark that part, where he 


i ſays, that darkneſs and water once covered che oy 
5 face of the earth. „5 ” 
In vain does the human mind ehideavour W- 
I corrupt truth, it always leaves ſome enlightening Ts 
= veſtige by which it may be known. 1 
= perceive. that the Chaldean author at once „ 
r= proaches too near the origin of the world, m—_ 
= to be convinced of its recent creation, and | i. -- 
far from the facred ſource, where he might have 95 - 
informed himſelf, to have any knowledge of ma 
7 We find him ſurrounded with nothing but dif. 
1 | figured: and confuſed traditions ; yet the order, . 
Fa viſible | in the univerſe, made ſuch an impreſſion 5 
— on his imaginat ion, that it was eaſier for him "BY 
BY believe theſe - perverted traditions which ſpeak 13 05 
1 of an all- powerful God, Creator of all things, than 9. 
that whatever ſurrounded him was eternal, or . 
ſelf created. Let us farther obſerve, that if we 
2 : trace the etymolog gy of the word Oannes, 1 it ppears . . 
1 . be derived from the Syrian word Onedo, = — 
This ſhows then, that 5 


and that he left them written 


. 


We may | 
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. CHALDEAN TRADITION?. 


| Gd as half man, and half fiſh, 1 TY came 
from the e fea, and Was  Cloathed with the Kins of | NY 


As he retired every evening t to his welk, 40 Be 


9 took his repaſts on board of it, they ſeigned that 
he took no food, and paſſed the night 1 in the ſea. 
A fragment of Heladius, ſtill extant, relates the 
| hiſtory of Oannes, and gives this explanation of 
I pretended form of a fiſh. Such was the tra- 
dition of the + Chaldeant, concerning the origin of 1 
the world. 1 5 . 8 1 
= ancient aſtronomical eblureations of- the — 
> | Chaldeans, and the antiquity which they attribute = 
to their nation, are ſo frequently ſpoken of with A 
aſtoniſhment, that to elucidate this hiſtorical my- 
: ſtery, we think it neceſſary o relate the manner 
in which they reckoned their time, and eien... 
The Chaldeans counted their generations and 
5 5 reigns by ſores: they likewiſe divided time into : 
neren, and ſofes; DCE _ 4 
he jars, conſiſted «ft digs tand, fix 1 1 
dred years: the ores”; of ſix hundred, and the / e Je fe 
| of f fixty. oo ne, „„ = 
This method: of: computing dem to give an 
„ indie number of years to che duration of the 
5 reigns of their firſt monarchs. _ 5 


But the Univerſal Hiſtory, 6 publiſhed. by. FO 


| Engliſh ſociety, Scaliger, , and ſeveral learned ob 
ſervers, a agree in informing us, that the Chaldeans 


— ; 
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gave the nanſe 0 years to their days; 16 chat by 
reducing the calculation of three thouſand fix 
hundred years, which compoſed a ſare, to three Wu 
_ thouſand ſix hundred days, we ſhall find, that the 
number of years, related by theſe ancient authors, e 
is almoſt exactly the ſame as that given by Moſes, 88 
to the duration of the lives of the ancient patri- 
archs. This compariſon 18 the more correct, „ 
= found to be perfectly conformable. to aſtro- 3 
nomical obſervations. 


Mr. Bailli, in his hiſtory of Ancient Aﬀtromteny, ; 


proves the truth of this calculation: EIS. 
| from eclipſe to eclipſe, and by counting days he. 1 
years, he arrives at thoſe mentioned by the RE 
| Y Chaldeans, e . 


2 1. thus that vanity has 55 L 


IN... 


: ently thrown 2 = 
0 veil over antiquity; each nation wiſhing to give 
. late a date as e to the epoch. of its 
| 4 origin. | FD, | | „„ 
The Gude give the hiſtory of chal: ten firſt . 
e the laſt of which was Xixutrus. They e 
ſay, that it Was in his time the deluge happened. 5 
We ſhall give their account of him, to prove it? 
correſpondence with facred hiſtory. This frag- 55 
ment will likewiſe ſhow, that the fabulous accounts” 
. of - antiquity are founded upon ancient traditions, 0 
. and are not merely the production of fancy. 3 
| Chronus, o or "Saturn, having appeared ir ina a dream - 


'4 Cn TRADITIONS. 


— to Xixutrus, informed hin, that on the fificentl : 
aaupy of the month Dafius the human race would 
5M. deſtroyed by a deluge ; and ordered him to 
Write down the origin, hiſtory, and end of all -þ 
; things, and to conceal this account under the "= 
_ earth, in the city of the ſun, called Sippara ; after= 


; wards to build a veſſel, furniſh | it with proviſions, 


e and to enter into it, himſelf, his family, and friends, 3 
= taking likewiſe with him birds, and four footed 
: animals. Xixutrus punctually obeyed theſe orders, 7 


Zh and built a veſſel, two ſtadia broad, and five long, 


which he had no ſooner entered, than the carth x was | 
- x. 3 covered with Water. 


N Sometime . perceiving that the wa- = 15 
1 ters were abated, he ſent forth ſome birds, 


— which finding neither food, nor place of reſt, 2 


” returned to the veſſel. Some days after, 2 he libe- a 
| rated others, which returned with mud upon their — 
claus; the third time when diſcharged, they 
- returned no more, which led him to believe that —— 


che earth began to be ſufficiently dry. 


| He then made an opening in the veſt, and Y 


9 ſeeing it had ſtopped upon A mountain, he came 


out of i It” with his wiſe, daughter, and the pilot, 


paid his adorations to the earth, raiſed an altar, 


5 Gcrificed to the Gods, and afterwards, himſelf, 


1 with all thoſe Who had accompanied him, diſap- 1 


peared. 1 hole chat remained in the veſſel, finding : 
| them 5 


R 


 CHALDEAN TRADITIONS. N 


them not return, quitted che fame, and fought | 
WT them every where but in vain. 


A voice was heard, informing them, that the 5 


L piety of Rixutrus had merited his tranſlation. to EL 
heaven; and that both he, and thoſe who accom- 
B panied him, were now admitted among the number 
K | of the gods. The ſame voice exhorted them to be = 


religious, and having procured the records buried : 


= at Sippara, to proceed to Babylon. 5 5 
18 The voice having ceaſed, they went and buile 
the city juſt mentioned, with ſeveral others. =: 3 
= Such i is the celebrated tradition of the Chaldeans, 
1 5 where we already find fabulous hiſtory incermixed 5 

=_ with ſacred. e 3j Wo owed 
It is "worthy remark, that Beroſus | in a his Frag. 
* ments, makes no mention of the time in ouch. 5 
3 Oannes appeared. 5 


He begins his N hes ends,” « « The 


= firſt year appeared this extraordinary man. 


It i is evident, then, that time does not commence 


= from Oannes, but only that he firſt enlightened 
1 the Chaldeans, and left them this tradition. e 
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eee, 


55 * among the. Teypiiins believed. "- 
. thit there exiſted. a Supreme Intelligence who ; | 
8 created the world; and that in man there likewiſe 
e xiſted an 3 ſuperior t to the 0 which 
8 was the ſoul. 5 5 
But this great, this ſübiürne bier, was dite 
7 and received, only by a few more enlightened 
chan the reſt; and as the knowledge of fo | impor- 
tant a ſecret gave them a ſuperiority over other 
men, they conſidered 1 it of moſt ineſtimable value, 1 
ws and involved it in impenetrable myſteries. . 
None were admitted to the knowledge of theſe 5 
5 myſteries, till they had undergone the moſt terri= 
= ” - ble probation, which was called their i initiation. = 
The religion of the people was the groſſeſt 
5 4dolary.” Struck with the fight of the ſun, and 
the other ſtars and planets, they ſuppoſed that 2 
; theſe. luminous bodies were ſovereigns of the 
world, and the only gods Who governed 9 
e They called the ſun Oſiris, and the moon Ilie. 0 
5 O Ofiris ſignifies full of eyes, very clear ſighted. 
+ Gignifies the W becauſe they though 
N the moon to be eternal. 3 1 
But chey did not top 3 When once we 
are bewildered i in n obſcurity, every ſtep we take 
1 VVV increaſes 
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increaſes our perplexity; the Egyptians acknow- 
ledged eight principal deities, the Sun, Saturn, 
Rhea, Jupiter, Juno, 3 Veſta, and Mer- h 
cury or Hermes. | 9 
5 Chronos, or Saturn, Loving chewed Rhea, 
= la the father of Ofiris and Iſis, or according 5 
do others, of Jupiter and Juno. The latter 
2 make Jupiter the parent of five other gods; 
Oſiris, Iſis, Typhon, Apollo, and Aphrodite or 
Venus. They add that Oſiris was the fame as . 
3 | Bacchus, and Ifis the ſame as Ceres. | 


We have here mentione d the names of theſe - 


5 deities, becauſe we: ſhall continually meet with : 
>” them among che gods of the weſt, that! 1s of the 
Greeks and Romans, which will prove in the 

5 8 moſt « convincing manner, that the former received 0 
1 their religious ceremonies, and divinities, from a 

= E gyptian, and Phcenician colonies, which ſettled 3 
1 amongſt them and civilized them. . 5 
* The Egyptian mythology, ſays Plutarch; i is of „ 
= two. deſcriptions, one ſacred and ſublime, the 45 

bother ſenſible and palpable. It is on that EET 
.- account they place Sphynxes at che doors * i 
2 their temples: they wiſh us by that to underſtand, 

1 chat their theology contains the ſecrets of f wiſdom, OO 
4 couched in enigmatical expreſſions. %%% ele, 
Lo the ſame cauſe we may attribute the "Th ny 
1 lowing inferiprion « on a | ſtarue of Minerva, « or r Iſis, . 


16 + _ FcyPTIaN TRADITIONS, 
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| "Ma; among . Apen believed, I 
af there exiſted a supreme Intelligence who 
5 created the world; and that! in man there likewiſe 5 
TY exiſted an intelligence ſuperior to the — which Pe 


Was the ſoul. 


8 But this great, this ſublime idea, was 8 = 
and received, only by a few more enlightened 9 
than the reſt; and as the knowledge of ſo i impor- - | | 
tant a ſecret gave them a ſuperiority over other 
. men, they conſidered i it of moſt ineſtimable , 1 
my and involved! it in impenetrable myſteries. . _— 
None were admitted to the knowledge of theſe | 1 
h a till they had undergone the moſt terri= . 9 
. ble probation, which was called their | initiation. _ 
be religion of the people was the gr Coſt” =_ 


: Wr. Struck with the fight of the ſun, and 


. the other ſtars and planets, they ſuppoſed that | 
theſe. luminous bodies were ſovereigns of che 1 


world, and the only g gods Who governed it. 


. They called the ſun Oſiris, and the moon Ific, 
Ofiris ſignifies full of eyes, very clear lighted, 


IIis fignifies the ancient, becauſe they thought 


3 the moon to be eternal. nk ans 
But they did not ap) iy: | When once we 
1 are bewildered i in | obſcurity, every Rep: de d 
5 8 increaſes 
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= ere our perplexity; the Epyptlatis WoW 
ledged eight Principal deities, the Sun, Saturn, 
5 Rhea, Jupiter, Juno, 7 Welte and Mer- | 
8 cury. or Hermes. e . 
= Chronos, or Saturn, having een Rhea, 
15 became the father of Ofiris and Iſis, or according 
to others, of Jupiter and Juno. The latter 
make Jupiter the parent of five other gods; | 
Oſiris, Iſis, Typhon, Apollo, and Aphrodite or 
Venus. They add that Oſiris was the fame as 
|. Bacchus, and Iſis the ſame as Ceres. 


We have here mentioned the names of theſe £5 


| | deities, becauſe we ſhall continually meet with | 

.- them among the gods of the weſt, that! is of the 5 a 
Ih Greeks and Romans, which will prove in the > 
© moſt convincing manner, that the former received os 


their religious ceremonies, and divinities, from TE 


E gyptian, and Pheenician colonies, which ſettled TS 
amongſt them and civilized them. © 


T he E gyptian mythology, ſays Plutarch, 3 15 of : 


— two deſcriptions, one ſacred and ſublime, the N 
bother ſenſible and palpable. It is on a 
account they place Sphynxes at the doors. 8 
thcir te mples: s: they wiſh us by that to underſtand, A 
© that their theology contains the ſecrets of wiſdom, 5 

couched i in enigmatical expreſſions. „5 


: T6 the ſame. cauſe we may attribute the FI 2 


. lowing inſeription 0 on a | ſtatue of Minerva, or Ils, A 0 
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1 at Sails: Te 1 am 1 Whatever! is, whatever was, wie: = 


ever mall be, and mortal never yet has raiſed the 
veil that covers me.” 1 . 


5 We ſee, then, that the Egyptian eology | 
— had two ſignifications, one facred and ſymbolical, 


tte other vulgar and literal. The repreſentation = 


TY of animals in their temples which. they ſeemed | E 
to adore, were only hieroglyphicks, intended as 5 


| ſymbols of divine attributes. 


Ik 18 by comparing theſe different obſervations, | T 
that we ſhall be enabled to comprehend how the : 

EO Egyptians, ſo famous for the vaſtneſs of their 

Os works, the wiſdom of their laws, and cuſtoms, 

e their extenſive knowledg ge of the ſciences, 


| . ſhould | at the ſame. time be fo blinded by ſuper- = 


ſtition, as to worſhip inſeQs, reptiles, plants, 


8 and animals. Hiſtorians both facred and pro- 


5 Phane, ſpeak of this as one of the wiſeſt of "3 


nations; and one of the eulogiums which the 


8 - inſpired writings paſs on Moſes, and on Solomon, x 


8 is, that they were ſkilled in all the ſciences of : 


2 the Eg gyptians. We muſt carefully diſtinguiſh 8 
then, between the ignorance which reigned among 
: the multitude, and the profound wiſdom of thoſe 95 s 


— who cultivated the ſciences, and had read the works _— 3 


SS 2 attributed to Hermes Triſmegiſtus, « or thrice great.. 5 


According to this celebrated man, : cc God 
oy: exiſted in bis folar ly: before all 5 


« He ID — . 


EGYPTIAN TRADITIONS. „ 


— 


I « He i is he ayes of all that is intelligent. The = 
wh firſt incomprehenſible. principle. Himſelf all 


3 ſufſicient, and father of all eſſences.” 5 
| We e are under no apprehenſion of fariguing « our 
50 n by theſe quotations, | Every one endowed 


with the gift of reaſon muſt wiſh to know the . 


= Cp lea which the firſt philoſophers of the world . 
1 entertained of the Divinity. _ 


7 We ſhall likewiſe give the celebrated Zoroaſter' 8 Wo 
definition. of him; it is the moſt beautiful pro- : 


| duction of antiquity. Euſebius has preſerved it . ; 


4 in his Evangelical Preparation; he tranſcribed 1 
it literally from a book of Zoroaſter's fill „„ = 
in his time, entitled A Sacred Collection * . 


P erfian Monuments. „ 


- God 18 the firſt of hes: eternal, not 
= begotten, He is not compoſed of parts, there 5 


is nothing Uke him, or equal to him: He is 


. the author of all good, the moſt excellent of 5 
all excellent beings, and the wiſeſt of all intel- 5 
} | ligences ; the father of juſtice and good laws, e 
ſelf. inſtructed, all- ſufficient in himſelf, and the 

#1 _ original author of all nature. 7 . 


Theſe ſublime | en ”_ the divinity, 5 


8 prove that there have exiſted ſome men of a 5 
knowledge ſuperior | to the ages in which they 
lived, Who had collected the information pre- 


5 ſerved by ancient traditions ; 5 but their number 5 
5 wi as to mall, chat chey were not ſuſnicient to 


— 
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ns ſerved | by traditio: 2, and reli gious ſongs. | 


20 5 EGYPTIAN TR ADITIONS. 


ſtop the progreſs of ignorance, and the moſt 
abſurd idolatry. 


The farther we advance i in the knoviedye: of 27 


25 mytholog oY, the more clearly we ſhall perceive. 
that the greater part of their divinities were 
2 men rendered ill. ſtr] ious by their actions, .- 

or beings entirely fabulous. A ſtrict examina- 

0 tion will ſhew us, that che majority of fictions nw 
4 owe their birth to ignorance or flattery. | 


But to give them authority, it Was Wc 


to attribute to them a divine. origin, and to 8 
1 dreſs the zem f the moſt amiable colours; in ; 
5 theſe. fevalay Eee the poets. indulged them- " 
_ ſelves. the more freely, as they were certain of _ 
15 being s fopponed by the paſſions, and inclinations | 
"Traps « Was covered With 1a veil; Kites cd, is : 
BY were, came and threw over her his garments, 
and the better to conceal his: impoſture, | he | 5 
| leſt her ſome of her moſt pleaſing qualities, na, 
he « even perf kdioully une dertook to embelliſh them. —_— 
5 It is thus the poets have disfigured ancient 1 
events, the remen abrance Or. which ha 10 been pre- 


Since r cligic on has diſpelled the darkneſs of NR Yo 
5 idolary, i © has b een found necefary to give a2 
new | name to ” collec tion of fables, which Aill 


N with. all the be auties of Poetry. . 


They : 7 


5. 


EGYPTIAN TRADITI hin „ 


They. are called Mythology: 1 wor. de- 


rived from Mythos — fabulous. and e 
diſcourſe. N 
After having pointed out che difference between e 
the poets and philoſophers, it ſtill remains for us 185 

to obſerve, that it was among the eaſtern nations, _— 
f and particularly th E E 2 ptians, that che moſt 

| celebrated men of tl ne eal b t acquired their greateſt 

knowledge. er Or T9 Is . 
; This was the ſchool. of Thales Pythagoras, _ 

: and P lato. Orphens, \ whoſe principles the Py tha- 
georeans adopted, and WhO lived long before 
1 * Hefiod:. an d Homer, went for inſtruction into 
1 Egypt; it Was from thence. he brought che 
ö 1 | owing definition of the Divinity. 5 


There exiſts. an unknown bein, who 18 the : 


„ bis eſt, 4 moſt ancient of all beings, and author 
of all things; this ſublime. being is life, light, ” 
and knowled ge. +2Þ hele three names are re expreflive 7 

of that power, which, out of nothing , formed all 
things, "FE; viſible and inviſible.” 


In a ſecond paſſage, not leſs dome, he 4 gives 


2 name to this 1 unknown being : TR 

LL The univerſe Was fot med by Jupiter: ; the EE, 

he: cavens, profound Tartarus, the earth, and 
1 occan, che imm ꝛ0rtal gods and goddeſſes; what- 1 
cver os. whatever Was, whatever ſhall be, were 
orig ginally | con rained. in, and proceed fre om, the 


Bm an” 


„ EGYPTIAN TR ADITIONS. 


mee boſom of Jupiter. | He 18 the firlt nnd | 
the laſt, the beginning and the end. All beings 
are emanations from him, he is the life and cauſe 
of all things; he is the firſt father, there is 
| only one Power, one god, one king, who | go- 
verns A e 5 
Such were che ſublime ideas Orpheus revival = 
from. the Eg gyptians ; but they were only com- 
| municated to him, becauſe he had been initiated : 
into the language called ſacred, and into the 
e knowledge of myſteries, which were concealed 
1 from the multitude. i lod . 


We ſhall ſee i in the courſe of why.» work, under 


e . the article demi- gods and heroes, Who were the 5 
ng OS chiefs, that led the Egyptian | and - Phoenician 1 
i colonies into Greece. e „„ — 
Wie fhall at the ade time ſee, that by in intron 
n their laws, cuſtoms, arts, and divinities; 
| a they likewiſe introduced the knowledge of ancient 1 
traditions which they had corrupted. „„ 
Tꝓh)his curſory view is ſufficient to ſhew that 4 
. the” fables | of antiquiry | are founded. pen real 4 
: e events. - „„ | . 


ras | 


| THE ORIGIN OF IDOLATRY. 


*. word idolatry i 1s Serbe from two | 


Greek words, which — worſhip. and od —— 
Heutal. ; 5 
5 It appears that it is in the” Bay of b Clan Bo 
= x we mult ſeek for the firſt appearance of idolatry, „ 
4 The unhappy children of a father already labour= 
ing under a parent's curſe, | were te e o 
forget the wiſe counſel of Noah, and abandon- 
ing themſelves to their paſſions, ſought ſenſible x 
Objects to which they might pay their ſuper- Ls 
> flitious adoration. The two ſons of Cham, N 
. Chanaan, and Miſtaim, having ſettled | in Phoe- : 
3 nicia and Egypt, we may ſuppoſe it was in theſe 
tz; wo countries that idolatry had its birth, Lucian 
9 ſays expreſsly, that the Egyptians were the M 
Who paid ſolemn adoration to the gods. Hero- 5 
1 dotus, at the beginning of his hiſtory, ſays nl 
A ; confidently, the Egyptians were the firſt Who i 3 
8 diſtinguiſhed the twelve principal gods by their . 
= names; and it is from them, that the Greeks 
"0 acquired their knowledge of theſe. divinities. So 
| . Sacred der itſelf deſcribes Egypr a as che centre 5 „ | 
k 1 idolatry. FO: ou 3 
There, it * in different 1 8 FED 
| | maggie civinations, i and in dy 


c * . tations 


> BS © FIRST OBJECT os IDOLATRY. | 


tations of dreams, the unhappy fruits of idolatrous 


+ ſhip. 


In the. time of - Moſes, idolatry | was at its 
| higheſt pitch. He even ſcems to have given the 
Jews ſo great a number of precepts only to render 


„ ceremonies entirely che reverſe of thoſe of 


Y the Egyptians. _ Vö,h 
This then is undoubtedly the country where 
ee firſt began; from thence. it ſpread into 

the eaſt, into the countries inhabited by the 5 


| deſcendants of. Shem ; into Chaldea, Meſopo- = | 


tamia, and the adjacent parts; it was afterwards 5 


”— 7 carried into the weſt, among the ae children . IP 
8 Japhet, that ! is into Aſia Minor, Greece, a and the _ 


neighbouring ies. oo e 9 
In Veypr, and Phanicia, then, „eee ha 4 4 
| its bin ch. F 5 


l rms B 1e ” OF IDOLATRY. | 


Re Miu! perccivit ing e earth to 1 5 filled 1 
7 with good and evil, and having no longer the 1 


1 f xcred traditions to guide them, could not believe = 
that a being, Who is himſelf effentially good, = 
5 Ci 5u1d be the author of ev il; = 5 ey, therefore, 9 5 | 


imagined two divinities equal! in power, and both 
eternal. One, which was s called the good prin- 


ciple, : 
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FIRST OBJECT OF IDOLATRY. ” 1 


| ciple; they ſuppoſed the author of al wn; the 
other, which they called che bad ee the 
author of all evil. 


Zoroaſter found this doctrine eſtabliſhed among i 


the Perſians. It is not known who this Zoroaſter i 
5 Was, nor the preciſe time in which he lived. 
5 | Some learned men agree with Voſſus, | in thinking | 
1 him to DE Miſraim himſelf, the ſon of Cham, - 85 
who after the death of his father Was called 
| Zoroaſter, that 12; the living ſtar; becauſe. he 
taught the Egyptians to worſhip the ſtars. But 
this opinion by no means agrees with the ſublime - 
5 definition of the divinity, taken from the works „„ 
of Zoroaſter himſelf, which we quoted me... 
a time back. A learned Englith author, Tho- 5 
mas Hyde, who was better acquainted wich the = 
| religion of che ancient Perſians than Voſtius, has 
fully juſtified Zoroaſter, by proving that this cele- i 
brated man, far from having introduced idolatry 
among. the firſt Egyptians, never lived among 
: them, and was known to the Perſians alone in the _ | 
— on time of Darius Hydaſpes. He ſays, he employed 7 
» his efforts to deſtroy thoſe ab! urd opinions : 
? Which men entertained, and to bring back the 
moſt reaſonable, to the knowledge of one ſingle T% 
| Principal Creator of heaven and carth: but find- 8 5 
ing the worſhip of |t: ars and phrs the prevailing : 
85 religion, and unwilling to offer te OT great violence to 15 


their underſtandings, 0 owards t the - ſun, mg Pr inciple 255 


0 oßfrer OF IDOLATRY. | 


_ of fertility to the earth, he inſtituted ſome reli- | 


gious ceremonies, which are flill practiſed in India 
: among the Magi who are deſcendants of the an- 
| cient Perſians. Mr. Hyde adds, they adore but 8 
one God, the principle of all beings, and if _ 
they honour fire and the fun, it is becauſe they 


5 regard them as the pureſt emblems of the 


e and che e where he has eſtabliſhed 


"Theſe magi are now very en in - number. 
” However! it may be, the idolatry of the two prin- 


| cCiples, was of very ancient date i in Egypt; j and i — : 
5 Was to expreſs this that the Egyptians. in their 
1 heology—which abounds 1 in ſymbols—faid, that 
Ly Oliris had incloſed in the egg from which the - 


5 world Was originally produced, twelve white pyra- = 


midical figures, to denote the infinite number of 


. bleſſings he intended to ſhower down upon men; 
but that T y phon his brother, the author of evil, wn 

having opened this egg, introduced twelve black 
os pyramids, the cauſes of all the miſeries with which 2 


6 the earth is over- run 75 V 
The Perſians ga ave the n name of Geeste to the 


g90 | principle, J and that of Ariman to the bad. 


The Chaldeans repreſented them, under their 
benig n and malignant Beans 5 


— "= i 


C4 


4 


- SECOND--OBJECT.OF IDOLATRYY ru. 


e ancient the goctrine ve- che 


Ih two , principles may be, many learned men are 
= of opinion that the adoration of the ſtars is till ” 
1 more ſo. ThE idea of the divinity having never : 
Ms been entirely loſt, it is probable th that man, though _ 
by nature weak, yet proud, did not at firſt pay 
divine honours to his fellow- creatures: Grander 
objects were neceſſary to ſeduce him. The ſun 
b y its beauty, the luſtre of its beams, the regularity 
| : with which it by turns illumines the whole earth, : | 
nud every where ſpreads fertility, led ignorant 
| men (already corrupted) to believe there was 3 
4 another God; or at lea ſt that this luminary was . 
= the throne of the divinity. FE 


Men incapable of conceiving the be idea” 


of. an inviſible, and immaterial ſubſtance, ſaw 
nothing in nature ſo beautiful as the f un; pro- 
bably even gratitude had ſome ſhare in mr 
x adoration ; t they could not doubt but it was he 3 
5 : fertilizing principle of nature, and as the diſpenſer 5 
Bf of: all chat was agrecable or uſeful ro the human 
1 ſpecies, thought! it entitled to their homage, 8 
The name of Sabiſm, was given to that des 3 


which y Was 5 paid. to bars and Planets. 
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peu wo PROGRESS ous DOLATAY. 


1 he lecar ned are not agree a concerning ks ety-. 


mology of this appella tion; but the moſt eſſential 
for us to know, is, that this {&@ 1 is the moſt ancient, 
and moſt num rous, of any mentioned i in hiſtory ; J 
even more fo, than that of the two. principles; 5 
f and that it fill ſubſiſts among ſeveral American _ 
nations. The inſpired writings inform us, that | 
WL began a little after the deluge, ſince it was 
| known} in the t time of F Abrahan uy 1 bares, and Sar ug. 8 


THE PROGRESS OF IDOLATRY.- 


1 oY Mun: the | "Rell: men \ ſeparated, they ; fell 
into a ths te of the groſleſt b arbarity. IT he Greeks, _ 
alierward 8 ſo learned and police, owe. their know-. OY 
Bo 5 ledge En tirely to the colonies which ſettled among 5 
them. Vet idolatry at firſt was not a ſyſtem | 
foun 1ded. upon reaſon, nothing was more abſurd _ 
than the religion and. ccrem onies of the original 84 

- dolaters... „ 5 6ßdD! ey 5 © _— 
„„ the time af Cecrops, the 3 only bs. 
1 offered Jopiter ſimple. cakes, "The: firſt Scythi- 
1 0 7 adored. A ſcymeter; t : the Arabians A: rough 


* 45 a piece ot unwrought wood ; WY  Cirheron, J 
Jiu 10 Was only the trunk of. a tree; at Samos, 2 


dle 


Kone. In the iſle. of Orcades, the ! image of Diana | 


PROGRESS or bor Ar. 9 


- [:mple plant. But the invention of arts gave 4 
rapid progreſs to Idolatry. 'Etl- formed fratues — 
inſpired reſpect, and men to think, that the ; : 

l Gods whom they repreſented took pleaſure 11 9 85 
5 inhabiting them. e 


From the worſhip of the flars, they proce eded t (o 


3 chat of heaven, the elements, ſeas, 1 | rLVCrS, &. + uf 


laſt even illuſtrious men were rank < a among their 9 5 


deities. 5 LEE 
The invention of an 3 at e beauty of a; 
work, gr aticude for. be nefits, conjug: 15 or m Wen 355 


. e 8880 e e temp 155 and altars to. be Re 
| blume to be 8 . „ 


75 his ſpecies of f worſhip began | in Ec 8 apt a ſher t. 


85 time after the death ol Oſiris, a and Ifis: both of "them | 


© havi ing diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their. brill iant 


N eg 


- exploits, and by the i invention of ſeveral ue ful ar te, 5 
1 the grateful people thought they could not make 0 
5 them ſo proper a return as by railing them to the 
- "rank of divinities; but as they could not without 


manifeſt a abfurdity call beings immortal who were 


juſt. dead, it was Prete nded that their 40 uls were To 


returned 0 5 tlie e whe enc 6 th 72 OF 1211 all 5 55 
geſcet el: to ee bog W 
It was. thus! they came to be looked 1; pon AS 
the ſun PI 900; and. to > have their v orſhip con- 
5 founded with that o F thoſe t two lun: inarles. 
It 1 here like wile We are probably to look 


"0 > DIFFERENT SPECIES OF FABLES. | 


. for the « origin of the metempſychoſis, or tranſmi- 


| gration of ſouls, an idea which was by after 


generations ſo ſtrangely abuſed. After the celeſtial 
bodies, each particular part of nature became the 


5 object of adoration, and had 1 its preſiding deity. =_ 
The earth was worſhipped under the names of * 


5 Rhea, Tellus, Ops, Cybele, Proferpine, Maia, 
5 Flora, Faunus, Pales, dec. . 


or THE DIFF, KEN 1 SPEC 11S or * FABLES. 


Tx fable 5 of the Poets may | be rde 3 


: 4 into fix claſſes, the hiſtorical, philoſophical, alle- | 
gorical, moral, the mixed, and choſe invented | 2 


55 at pleaſure. 


The hiſtorical are e compoſed of ancient hiſtories, 


8 Which they have interlarded with fiction. "Such --- 


are thoſe of Hercules and Jaſon. Inſtead of ſaying, 


5 that the former drained the ma arſhes of Lerna, 


25 overflowed by numberleſs rivulets; this marſh s 


repreſented under the figure of an hydra which | 


Hercules vanquiſhed: when Jaſon went to demand 


. reſtitution of the treaſure carried by Phrixus to -. 5 
Colchis, inſtead of deſcribing the fact, the fable 
= of the golden fleece was invented. : 


> Vet os Greeks, not icke ing x ie predi- 
le&ion for fables, were not fatisfied with them 
: CCT £5 alone, 


DIFFERENT SPECIES. or FABLES. 31 


. alone, they frequently wiſhed only t to mbeltith 
their. hiſtories by ornamenting them with the graces 


5 | of poetry. 


+ "ME © oreateſt men of antiquity have always 
1 looked upon the ancient poets as the firſt hiſto- 


. rians. Alexander would not ſo much have admired Rp, 


= Homer, nor have envied Achilles 1 in having had 
ſuch an able panegyriſt, had he looked upon him 
. ſimply as a writer of fiction: he was very certain | 
7 that the poet preſerved. the principal exploits, _ 


. and painted the true character of his heroes. 
Philoſophical fables, are thoſe which the ancients : 


bh 


We e as parables, to conceal the Ins of N 
8 their ſpeculative or natural philoſophy. „ 
5 Thus, they ſaid, the ocean was the father of Þ 
: esl and that the moon eſpouſed t the air, and 5 8 
Was the mother of the dew. „ „„ 


The allegorical, were likewiſe parables, hich | 


4 high a ſecret meaning, or implied ſenſe; as the fable ” 


= which ſays, that pleaſure was the offspring of _ 
A | riches and poverty, to ſhew that the one does 


not exclude happineſs, and that che other | is not : 


= ſufficient to inſure it. 


Moral fables, are thoſe which inculeate precepts 1 


. for the! improvement of our manners. 


Of this ſort i is that whic! 1 ſays, that Job iter 7 = 


850 the ſtars upon earth by « day 150 inform themſelves " 


the actions of men, and give : him: an account ofthem. | 
N 5 The 


d 1 e DIFFERENT SPECIES or FABLES. 


The fables of. Eſop, Lafontaine, and apologurs LE, 


in general, are of this Kind. 
Mixed fables, are a compoſition of 8 and | 


=: ' morality, without any thing hiſtorical ; ſuch as 


_— that of Ate, related by Homer. She was the 
15 daughter of Jupiter, but made miſchief her whole = 


ſtudy. Deteſted equally by Gods and men, Jupiter 


Y ſeized her by the hair, precipitated ber from heaven, ? 
L and ſwore an oath. that ſhe ſhould never return. 
By this fable the poet wilned to repreſent the 


5 propenſity of man.to evil. 


5 female, ſays he, traverſes. the whole 


5 earth, with incredible ſwiftneſs; her filers, called 


: Prayer: rs, likewiſe dau ghte! rs of Jupite r, always foll ow : 


> her, to counteract, as far as poſlible, her deteſtable 


og machinations; but unfortunately being lame, they 


ceeannot kecp pace with their ſiſter; which implies 


tat evil in its operations is always more Prompt 


5 and real, than reparation and repentance. 


1 he laſt deſcription of fables, are thoſe which | 


- have no other object than to amuſe, or wo play 4 


4 brilliant imagination, a and invention. „ 
Thoſe that were called Mileſian, were of this 


: number, ſo were the Sy baritides, which took their 


name from the inhabitants of Sy baris, a People 9 


entirely addicted to their pleaſures, 7% 


"Theſe include nearly. every ſpecies of 4 


5 but we e muſt remember, chat there are very few = 
RS | h | | Which . ge” 


5 DIFFERENT $PECLES or FABLES. 1 33 


| . : which we meet with i in the a ancient ports which do | 
8 not contain ſome hiſtorical fact. 1 


When Homer ſays, that Di gave Ulyſſes bY 


5 the winds incloſed in a ſkin, and that his com- 
£ 25 Panions let them eſcape, it is an hiſtorical fact; . 
= which teaches us, that this prince had cautioned 
I Ulyſſes not to expoſe himſelf to a tempeſtuous | 
wind, which would blow in a few days; but the 
So pl companions of Ulyſſes perſiſted i in purſuing their ek 
> courſe, and were wrecked; for _ refuſed to N 
AP attend to the advice of Eolus. 855 0 


Likewiſe, Atlas was a prince and an aſtronomer, ED 


1 who. made uſe of a ſphere, to ſtudy the motions | | 
2 of the heavenly bodies. „ e e 
8 The ſtory repreſents him, as bearing the ew: Ty > 
4 5 vens upon his ſhoulders. 5 5 oh 
Proteus was a prince, wiſe, prudent, eloquent, ” 
+ and politic; 3 they deſcribed his character, by ſay- 7 
ing, be had the power of changing his form at = | 
8 pike. RO 3 3 5 


Dedalus inrented FO . veſſels en of 5 


= oars, and by this means eſcaped the vengeance of 1 
M.inos; he is ſaid to have made himſelf wings; 
1 an expreſſive method of deſcribing the velocity of : 
op veſſels with fails. 5 | 58 


It is thus writers have e hiſtory, by | 


_ endeavouring to embelliſh it with the charms of 
= , Such particularly was the genius of the 


Dern eaſtern 


a, 34 N | CONJECTURES CONCERNING 


eaſtern nations, from whom we have received the | 
f 3 part of our fables. 15 : 


This ſpirit ſtill reigns among them, and to this 


"ay their writings, which abound in parables, 
Prove, that they now are, what the Greeks were 
POTN when fition v. was at its greateſt height, 


: coxprorvnrs | CONCERNING | THE oni 1 


Or bw LES. 


. Fr, every 898 of 11 3 5 


DO p the people of God) eagerly adopt theſe 
a fictions, and make them the foundation of their 5 
religion, morality, and government, it becomes 
A indiſpenſably neceſary to endeavour to diſcover 
the origin of an error ſo univerſal, and ſo fatal ro 
mankind. The ſtudy of truth j 1s neither longer Y 
nor more difficult than that of error. And it 
bs would be a crime towards youth, not to employ : 
our beſt faculties and endeavours, i in giving them 
8 Juſt ideas concerning the natural propenſity of- 3 
5 _ | man to evil. They ſtand in need of a Aght. to 7 


enable them to ſee through the deluſion. Hh 'Y 
It is only by being habituated to found their rea- 9 


| fonings and concluſions upon the beſt authorities, 
ſureſt W and moſt folid ns that they | 


can oy 


= 


by.” can be ſecured from random conjectures, and de- 3 
1 luſive ſyſtems. _ | 


"THE ORIGIN oF FABLES, | 36 


In vain has pretended modern philoſophy en- 


deavoured to avail itſelf of the obſcurity 1 in which 
e the firſt ages of the world : are involved, to render 
> - it a ſource of its doubts and ſophiſms: the veſtiges 
3 which remain of the moſt unenlightened periods, 
5 prove to a demonſtration, that all men have felt 
the neceſſity. of a ſupreme deity, director, and 5 


3 creator of all things. 


The ſame neceſſity obliged them ro 2 


= edge themſelves i in a ſtate of dependance on this. 5 
8 powerful being, and that they owed him adoration. 
9 The ſacred writings inform us, that this worſhip | oy 
| : was preſeribed by the Divinity himſelf, and the 
| b 5 account we have given in the preceding chapters, . . 585 
is ſufficient to ſhow, that ſacred tradition has . 

3 disfigured, in of he ery as e overſpread | 1 

= the earth. 5 


The moment the firſt link of chat hired hate 5 


g E was broken, man was hurried on from error to WY 
- error; the human i imagination. could x never er ſupply Ne 
= the place of eternal wiſdom. Ny . 
= Vanity was one of the principal ſources. 'of os — 
= 7 fiction. Truth Was found not ſufficiently ſur- N 
5 priſing, not ſufficiently attractive; they decked 
ber with borrowed ornaments, and thought to 

1 magnify the reputation of heroes, by aſcribing 8 
: _ them actions they bad never performed. "Fey 
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probably e even propoſed theſe imaginary models 
as more powerful incitements to virtue. But by 


permitting themſelves to be thus led away by a; 


taſte for the marvellous, they at laſt deprived 
illuſtrious men of all the merit they might have 


poſſeſſed, 


For Adee; when Pandas Nays U . 


55 ſurpriſes. her ſleeping ; | if he delivers Andromeda, 
he has the wings of Mercury. Achilles is clad _ 
D with impenetrable arms forged by Vulcan, - They gd 
went fo far as to laviſh on their heroes alt che 
= attributes of Gods. 


It is thus we are blinded b by vanity od other 4 8 


8 5 pes, which miſs of their intended 1 by = 

5 * carried to exceſs. „% 
Before the invention of letters, great events EY i | 
= brillant exploits were no otherwiſe recorded, than 


in the memory of men, or at t moſt only by a few 
obſcure hieroglyphicks. 55 5 ” | 
The remembrance of celebrated actions, then, .- 


Was preſerved by tradition; but experience 4 
proves, how ſeldom it is, that even the moſt 


ſimple narrations are not mixed wih ſome em- 9 
. circumſtances. „ . 


When in the courſe 6 time men "ih to 
vrite theſe actions, they found nothing but confuſed ; 
traditions, and by giving them a place in hiſtory, 7 


cher have i in ſome — erernized fitions. "ey 1 


3 FABLES 


* 


raABLES INTRODUCED BY A LOVE, &c. 37 


. FABLES INTRODUCED BY A LOVE or THE 


MAR ELLOUS. 


MM 3 IENCE ow us 1 influence the . 985 
3 marvellous has over the human mind. 5 


It is not difficult to perceive the cant; it 1155 5 


5, to 0 enlarge itſelf by believing in whatever is ſupe- 
rior to itſelf, In the ſame manner it finds charms » 
© in whatever ſurpriſes 6 1 


Abſolute ſilence and cranquillity refeiwbledenh; 


| 5 man is terrified at them; he muſt neceſſarily be in oo 

I motion. N 3 ͥͥ 

The fight of any y extraordinary event ſatisfies = 

. ue ever active curioſity, and he ſeems in ſome : 8 wt 

© meaſure to participate in che heroic deeds which . 

1 he ſees, or hears related. 7 Op = 

He who conceives duet actions in FO ile 5 

& imagination, inſpires a belief that he could not have EE 

invented them, had he not been capable of exe- 

= euting them; and he Who hears, or reads them : 

with enthuſiaſm, perſuades himſelf ; in like manner, N 

1 that they would not have been ſuperior to his wu n 

ſtrength; both of them only fee 2 degree ä 

1 excellence which their pride leads them to up- 55 
3 | poſe they could attain. 8 f 


The panegyriſt of Achilles was more concerned 


2 ; for his own n glory, than for that of his hero. 5 
Es 


5 by Were 


= J tion. 


| - ; FABLES INTRODUCED BY A LOVE 


Were the moſt celebrated poems Airtec of 5 
" their ornaments, we ſhould be W at the 1 


mediocrity of the events they record. 5 
The Iliad, the Odyſſey, the Eneid, would be - 


5 of little conſequence, without the preſence of the : 2 
. gods, and that perpetual mixture of facts, little | 


intereſting, with ae which e our atten- = 


The i ignorance of 9 1 philoſophy has like. 9 ? 


_ 4 given riſe to many fabulous ſtories. In the 


ages of ignorance, whatever ſtruck the ſenſes, _ 
they ſuppoſed to be animated; rivers, fountains, | 

5 ſtars, &c. but as they could not have a very clear — 
Em 7 idea of the latter, they dreaded their influences, and 


To to appeaſe them, when they thought them irritated, = 


” paid them divine honours; when any one 1 | 


enlightened. than the reſt, attempted to correct 5 


theſe errors, he was accuſed of impiety; the un- 4 
happy Anaxagoras was puniſned with death, for 


having ſaid the ſun v was not animated, but only + a 


- Plate of ſteel. . — 
5 One of the maſt fertile þ Dares of fiction, was. E 
5 the i ignorance of ancient hiſtory and chronology. 


. The uſe of letters began very late among the 
2 Greeks; ſeveral ages elapſed, during which they 7 


| had no knowledge of remarkable events but by ; 
5 tradition. Even when writing was in uſe they 
oy did not at firſt write connected hiſtories. It ſerved 9 
on o record ſome  panegyricks, hymns, md 
: „„ Sencalo- 


SY - who never had exiſted: 


or THE. MARVELLOUS.. | 5 e | 39 


„ genealogies, abounding i in fiction, ſo chat confu- 
non reigned every where; and whenever we 
2 wiſh to examine theſe genealogies, after having oy 
= - traced. them for three or four generations, We 5 
; = find ourſelves at the hiſtory of the gods, and every = 
= where meet with Jupiter, Saturn, Cœlum, pr Terra. - © -- 
The Greeks were equally ignorant of their 5 

C origin; the major part thought they ſprung from 
the ants of the foreſt of MAgina, | 
wiſhed to be thought very ancient, they flattered | 1 5 
1 themſelves by citing gods, heroes, and kings, 
and when they ſpoke of 
Io: thoſe remote periods, of which they had acquired 8 
- a ſlight knowledge from the colonies who ſettled 1 8 
= 1 among 88 they conſtantly | ſubſtirured fiftions BR 

7 for truth. 1 En . 8 55 
heir es evidently bore < W of NO WY ; 

1 traditions, but they were ſo confuled, that Ariſtotle een 
py himſelf reproaches them with being mere infants, 5 
i When they wiſhed to converſe of ancient times. 5 
Fe vanity of the Greeks went ſo far as to . 
"IP lie ve the whole world had been poopled by their TO 
1 colonies. = dy. „ 
Ie is not then ſever hw we mutt informs TT” 
"8: ſelves: of the people of antiquity, the original 8 
- deities, and the firſt —_— — 

7 Their hiſtory does not begin tc to merit any degree „ 
=: of confidence, eil the ti time : of the e, e 


„„ DIVISION 3 
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enen e Tins 


10 throw: greater ght on | the period 


5 e Fic began, we muſt. follow Varro, and | 
, like him diſtinguiſh time into three diviſions. The 5 5 
19 unknown, the fabulous, and the hiſtorical. | 


The firſt, which was in ſome manner the 1556 | 


” the world, compriſes. what paſſed | from chaos, 
or the creation, to the deluge of Ogyges, which 15 
5 happened about 1600 years. before. the birth of 
e The ſecond reaches. "om: that period t to e 
N firſt olympiad, where begins the hiſtorical. ; 


This celebrated diviſion of Varro, can day 


2-8 regard the hiſtories of the Greeks, and Romans 
1 for the Egyptians, Chaldeans, Phœnicians, ank 
ET ancient inhabitants of the Eaſt, are conſiderably 0 
5 better acquainted with diſtant ages. They had | | 
5 their traditions, and their annals, though cer- 
. tainly they are much intermixed with hoes. 
8 The Greeks had no certain knowledge of . 9 
5 firſt ages of the world; and when they arrive at 
a the times called Heroic, they involve them ! in ſo | 
much abſcurity, that the . of them i is abſo- = 
= Joy disfigured. 50 


1 he period of the Trojan war, „ patculary "Y 
ew | fertile | 


- #7 erte i in | heroes, produced an infiite number of ME 
5 fiftions. „ 


This eekbmded city was twice taken, firſt, by = 


: Hercules, and about thirty years after by the 
© Grecian army, under the command of Aga 
memnon. e . e N 
: It was at the time raft its frſt capture that Her-. = 
Ty . cules, Telamon, Theſeus, Jaſon, Orpheus, Caſtor 
= 3 and Pollux—names which their mutual friendſhip L 
has rendered inſeparable—appeared ; then flou- 3 
= riſhed all thoſe heroes who participarcd i in the | | 
BH conqueſt of the Golden Fleece. i 
At the ſecond taking of Troy, appeared the : 
| 30 : 8, or grandſons, of the above; Agamemnon, . 
1 Menelaus, Achilles, Diomedes, Ajax, e ; 
= Tz Ulyles, Priam, Paris, Eneas, &c. e 
In the interval between the time of the firſt 
© and ſecond capture, we mould place the = 
Thheban wars, in which appeared Adraſtus, 
- i dipus, Eteocles, Polynices, Capaneus, and ſe- 3 
= veral others, the conſtant objects — Poetica 
" 3 fiction. „„ 5 


It was not all the eh enn of the olym- | 


= lth that the hiſtory of Greece aſſumed at laſt 1 
a regular form, and that events were claſſed under „ 


their . ee, . 


TH 
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THE OLYMPIC GAMES. 


"Ks 1s not Charly. determined at what time 


theſe games were inſtituted. 


Their origin is very „ „ 
Diodorus Siculus only ſays, that Hercules of 


„ Crete: was the firſt founder of them, without 
telling us at what time, or on what occaſion. | 
"= NE moſt common opinion among the learned 
. that they were eſtabliſned by Pelops, and that 0 
the firſt celebration took place at Elis, in the 

5 twenty- ninth year of the reign of Acriſius, the 
1  twenty-fourth of Sicyon, nineteenth king f 
„ Sicyon; and to. compare prophane epochs with 
ſacred, it was in the rwenty-fourth | year of 
Deborah, who judged Iſrael. TE Oe 
f Atreus, ſon of Pelops, revived them, nd 
: ordered their ſecond celebration, | 1418 years 
55 before the time of our Saviour. | Laſtly, Her- 
cules, at his return from the conqueſt of the _ 
Golden Fleece, aſſembled the Argonauts in Elis, 1 
N celebrate theſe games, in gratitude for the 5 
- happy ſucceſs of their expedition, and they agreed = 

1 $0- aſſemble. there for the ſame purpoſe 988 
fourth ear. DO. ED 


However, theſe games were F til 


= the » reign of Iphitus, king of Elis, that is, during | | 


a ſpace "8 


EFFECTS PRODUCED IN GREECE, Ke. . 43 


= 32 ſpace of 442 years; and it was then that the | 
| Greeks took them for their principal epoch. 


They now counted only 'by olympiads, RY it 


= - is from that time that we find leſs fiction i in www e 
A - P. 5 


EFFECTS 1 in GREECE, and in tha WEST, . 


5 the arr rival | of EAST ERN COLONIES. 


| Theſe lines] in adopting their] innovations, made 5 


— uſe of their 1 terms | which 1 1 05 produced a con- - 7 1 


Some time . Shen 1 Greeks wiſhed t to 7 


| 5 ; ; read their ancient hiſtory, they found it full of Es =} 
* Phoenician words, which | they did not fail to . 2} 

explain favourably to their taſte for Hiss 

and often abuſed the ambiguity which 1 

Ss = quently occurs in the Pheenician language. For 

8 infldnce,- the word A or Ibo, Ggnified 8 


ee 


VV HEN the Pharnicians, or Egyptians, „ 
= came to | ſettle in Greece, they were obliged V 
= learn the eſtabliſhed language of che country; — 

but they muſt have preſerved many words from . 

: their own. language, Pparticula ly. thoſe which - 
were employed in the new laws, cuſtoms, and _ 
religions, | which hey introduced Ong: the pn 

| | Greeks. . „ 
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44 | EFFECTS PRODUCED IN GREECE, : 


- erally - a 1 bull or a i ſhip; whence "the: Gretks: 
- took occaſion to ſay, that Jupiter, in the form 55 
of a bull, had carried off the young Europa, by: 
| inſtead of faying he carried her i in a PO" to the 
| and of Crete, where he reigned. e 


The fable of the Fountain Arethuſa, and the kiver : | 


: eee is likewiſe founded upon an equivocal 3 
1 expreſſion. The Phcenicians on landing i in Sicily ; 
found Aa fountain ſurrounded with willows, which 
1 they called Alphaga, that is the fountain of willows. 
In proceſs of time, the Greeks, on their arrival : 

1 in the ſame country, recollecting their river 
3 Alpheus, which flows through Elis, ſaid that the : 
waters of that river paſſed under the ſea, to 9 N 

5 thoſe of the fountain Arethuſa. „%% ͤĩ ðſè‚ 
8 The more we ſtudy | their origin, the 1 more we 5 
| =] are forced to acknowledge, that the ma) or part of 25 
the Grecian fables were an imitation of thoſe of - 
the Oriental colonies. „„ ty 


At the time when the inhabitants of PER eſt 


3 7 Rill lived | in the oroſi eſt ignorance and barbariſm, "© 
N Egypt was the ſeat of arts and politeneſs. 1 


It was the Fgyptians and Pheenicians who . 


. taught them to build cities, clothe themſelves, © 

and live in a ſtate of ſociety: from them they 

DP received their religious ceremonies, their worſhip, | 

3 and their ſacrifices; and the Greek IS by adopt- 
ing their religion, adopted likewiſe all their 

fables, . 5 


| T 1 


| ursi0b AND HOMER. bs | 45 


The worſhip of Bacchus Was modeled its 


= that of Oſiris ; Orpheus obtained bis ſyſtem of 
E the infernal regions from the Egyptians; it was M 
there Pythagoras borrowed his idea of the. tranſ- 8 


migration of ſouls. 1 . . 
1 heſe proofs are more e than ſufficient to thew 5 


; that the fables. of the Greeks and Romans Tn 
were originally received from Egypt and Phoe- 
nici. If we find ſome difference, it is becauſe 1 
” the Greeks, to their paſſion for fiction, added 5 
deſire of appearing very ancient; they endea- ; 
voured at once to conccal both their UE and TI 
_ their recent origin. EY: OD . 
wy They were 1 of owing 1 to . 
= nations; and the hope of inſpiring a belief that 3 
11 all had originated with themſelves, induced them 
dc alter. names, adventures, and cven religious 
1 ceremonies, 5 e . 


: Ok HES :SIOD A AND HOMER. | re, 


7 b name Lf Homer i never r preſents mie 1 
to the mind, without exciting the tribute of admi- Ss 
1 ration. „% a 1 


El, Who is $ chen this i; man, (ln ths 


5 1 of the travels of the young Anacharſis, } 
whoſe glory only. increaſes with revolving „ 
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46 = hs Hx10D AND HOMER. 
: and of whom the human intellect no more is s jealous, ; 
than of the beams of the bright luminary bt day!?! 
5 Heſiod and Homer are not the inventors of the 
Ns Greek fables, they only enriched them with new 


ornaments; Oy was s antecedent t to the age in 9 
which they wrote. : 


It is probable chat more ancient poets. had left 1 


: "ow models, which they have ſurpaſſed; for KR 
N hardly probable, that the firſt eſſays of Grecian EC 
3 ſhould be patterns of excellence. — 


Before the time of Homer the ſiege of a roy 


Ts ; was univerſally ſung, and hymns were compoſed , 
„ honour of the Grecian Sods, before the exiſt- 0 
= ence of his poems. En TH : —_ 
Hleſiod and Homer comented themſelves with 
following the principles of the theology of their 3 
— country, the ſyſtem of which had been introduced 9 
by See x Camus, and other leaders of : 
55 colonies. 5 „ ** 


Homer then \ was only hs panegyriſt, not the Þ 


inventor of his gods ; ; he conforms to the theology = 

5 of his time, and as he wiſhes at once to pleaſe 
and avoid obſcurity, he does not depart from * 5 
e tem of religion eſtabliſhed i in his country. 


We muſt not then look upon him as the inventor : 


and e creator of Io | many g gods and abſur d cuſtoms, | 720 


— 


THE GODS OF THE GREEKS, Ke. 4 


> ru cops Or THE GREEKS, AND ROMANS, 


3 * 


1 "Ta preceding reflections 3 are Glicient d ”% 5 
= ſhe that idolatry originated among the ——_— 
> 5 nations: this is the reaſon why we have divided ns 

= the Pagan « deities into two cy, the gods of the „ 
= eaſt, and thoſe of the weſt. „ 


Concerning the former we ſhall extend our 


8 reſearches no farther. | Though 4 knowledge 5 
2 this part of mythology is extremely intereſting, EY. 
and even neceſſary, in order to ſhew the origin ß 
1 fable and idolatry; yet the principal object of 5 ” 
this work being to enable our readers to travel _ 
with advantage, and to form a juſt opinion of the 255 
1 principal performances of the Poets, and artiſts, 8 
ve ſhall principally dwell upon the different 
1 branches of the Greek and Roman mythology, 5 
and ſhall devote the reſt of this work to that pur- I 
 _ poſe; taking care at the ſame time to make hiſto: 
rical compariſons, and give every explanation — 
SN Pace to connect the for mer and the follow- _ 

73 The pagan deities - may be; divided into . - 5 
3 celeſtial, the marine, the terreſtrial, and the infer- 


nal. We Shall afterwards c come to the ſubalcer 


| W CELESTIAL DEIT!ES; 


on THE CBLESTIAL DEITIES. 


oh the greateſt FT pagan theologians, 07 7 
EE the number of theſe to amount to thirty 
> thouſand, which will not appear ſurpriſing, when 
we conſider that they had invented deities to 
| | preſide over every diſtin& part of the univerſe, | 14 
me” over all the paſſions, and neceſſities of life, 
| Beſides, at the fame time that different. nations = 
. cities ad lored. the ſame god under the name of = 
is Jupiter, each of them pretended C0 have their own 3 
particular Jupiter. 5 „% 
Varro reckons more en three hundred, r © 
og this name. It was the ſame with the other gods DN” 
and demi- gods: : more than forty of the name 
of Hercules were reckoned. But, as diſſenſion 1 
might ariſe among ſo many different divinities 
- the; pagans perceived the neceſſity of believing, 8 
and maintaining, that there was one : ſuperior o E 
— reſt, called Deſtiny, or Fate. This god, 
whom they ſuppoſed blind, governed every | 
thing by an abſolute neceſſity: Jupiter himſelf, = 
„„ and greateſt of gods, | was forced. * 1 
5 ſubmit to his ee, V 
Na, Deſtiny had his religious 8 . as 5 
on, he could 1 not be comprehended by the human 
„„ 55 mind, = 


DIFFERENT ORDERS or Tur DEITIES, 1755 40 


1 b Mind, they never dared determine his form, ſo 5 
5 that his ſtatue was never worſhipped, like thoſe Fo 
= of the other gods: they endeavoured, however, 


5 to give a repreſentation of him: and it was 
= under the. figure of an old man, holding an 1 - 
ZE un between bis hands, \ which contained the lot SE 


Ho of mortals. „„ i, | NS „ 

8 They iel * hook before bim in which 
ere recorded future events: all the gods, with- 

| 5 out exception, were obliged to conſult this book, N 
08 becauſe they could do nothing contrary to its 

= decrees, and it was only by reading it, that 
1 they could obtain a knowledge of: futurity. 5 


1 7 This idea of Deſtiny is the moſt ſtriking «- e 


1 8 knowledgement, men could P offi bly have ma de, 8 
of the neceſſity of . ſupreme and only d,, 


8 But having once loſt the inſtructions siven by 0 


= the Almighty to the firſt patriarchs, it was no 
. longer in their power to define and compre- 
2 hend che Divine Being. 3 1 5 


2 ÞireeRENT ORDERS OF THE DEIriks. 


Tax : gods v were divided | into fave orders. L 3 
The firſt compriſed | the ſupreme gods, 8 


were likewiſe called gods of the nations, becauſe 135 
| they v were e known, and revered by every nation: 


F they | 


. DIFFERENT ORDERS OF THE DEITIES, 


— 
TR * _ — * * 
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they were twenty in number, of whom Jupiter 
was the chief and principal. . ; 
— ſecond order included the gods, whom 
8 Ovid ſtiled che celeſtial populace, they were called 
the inferior gods of nations; they had no Place i in 
heaven, nor were they admitted to the council of 5+ 
Jupiter; | Pan, Pomona, F lor a, and the : other rural 1 
N deities were of this class. e 8 
The third order was compoſed of Jem gods, . 
0 1 derived their origin from a 8 and a a mor ral; wn 
5 or a goddeſs and 2 mortal. 5 e 
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Such were Herevles, Eſculapius, Caſtor and 


1 Pollux, &c. He: "OCs, likewiſe, who by their he 
= illuftrious valour had raiſed themſelves to the rank WE 
4 of immortals, had a place among theſe, | . 5 __ 


The fourth order contained the virtues which „ 


25 had form cd great men, as Fidelity, Concord, Ce ou- e 
| 1 rage, Prudence, e, and even the miſeries of life, 55 
as Poverty. „Pain, VF 1 1 

1 twenty gods of che - firſt order were divided 4 

4 into two claſſes, the firſt, which was compoſed 1 

OY fix gods, and fix godd ſes, formed the council ne 
| of Jari. . 5 „ 

he fix gods, were Jupiter, Neprune, Mercury, n 

5 Apollo, Mars, and Vulcan. 8 HET 

„ goddeſſes, Lang ceres, diner, Veſta, a, 
Diana, and Venus. I 

- The ſecond claſs was 1 e of eight gl . 

= ries, who did not alliſt at the ſopreme council, 4 

” Ea 7 os 
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| they were called Dii Sele&i, ſelect gods; their. 
names were Ccelus, Saturn, Genius, Orcus, Bac- 


chus, Sol, Terra, and Luna. 


Thoſe divinities who were not of the firſt or 


1 ſecond: claſs, were called Indigetes and Hemones. 5 


The word Indigetes, ſionifies acting as gods, and 


. oY : . 
a 9 a F * * 4 
. - o . 3 
I 353 r . 
25 W 1 * 
* 4 
#4 


eil, 


1 ey | | 


1 the word Semones, ſignifies halſ-men, becauſe they 
. were deſcended from an im mortal, either bye che - 
. father 0 or mother $ ſide. „„ 


PART ICULAR 11181 Our or THE GODS, 


TT we. give. . . of Ss TE 
3 . 5 tink 1 it neceſſary to ſpeak of Saturn h his father, © 
- 


and Cybele his mother. 


The rank of theſe two divinities was is conſiderably : 


. inferior to that of Jupiter, Who Was chief and 
0 ſovereign of the gods. . = 


Cybele and Saturn were not reckoned among = 


3 the celeſtial deities; but the account we are about > 
0 = to give will ſerve to illuſtrate the hiſtory of their 7 
— ſon U upiter. 5 8 
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52 SATURN, JANUS, THE GOLDEN AGE, 


5 SATURN, Janus, THE GOLDEN | AGE, ab : 
is THE MONTHS oF THE YEAR. 88 


15 Pr or „Heaven, whom the: Greek = 
called Uranus, Was by their account the moſt : EY 
ancient of the gods; as Veſta Priſca, or Titea, or 1 
8 Tellus, (names which expreſs the earth) \ was of = 
the ooddeſſes. 3 5 3 
Their ſons were called Titan and Saturn, which f 
latter was the ſame as Chronus or Time. 
Sn The right of ſeniority inſured the ſucceſſion = 
8 ” the kingdom to Titan, but he, in compliance 9 
with his mother's defire, yielded his right to his 
5 younger brother, on condition that he ſhould Ip : 
deſtroy all his male children: Saturn, conformably 
= to this agreement, devoured his ſons the moment 
they h = 
nn, To compare this with hi ſtory, hee we pro- is 
es ceed any farther, let us remark that the Phceni- = 
cian word Halab, ſignifies equally to confine, and Wo 
Wn. to devour. This ambiguity | Was ſufficient to give ; iy 
” riſe to the inhuman ſtor? Y of a father devouring E 
DEER his children; but there is another explanation 
more natural, given by Cicero. %%. 
The Greeks regarded Saturn, and Time, as the 1 
= Gans god. The name Chronos, which! is given to 1 
= him, bgnifies time: now time e being eternal, and 5 
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AND „ Tur 5 MONTHS or THE YEAR. 5 : 53 
hs deſtroyer of all he muſt certainly ſee his chil- 
dren periſh. EL 
This is the origin of that barbarous allegory. 


But to return to our fabulous hiſtory : Cybele 
having brought forth Jupiter, and at the ſame : 1 


time Juno, found means to conceal the former, 


and in his ſtead. gave Saturn 5 ſtone, which he 


devoured. The preceding explanation is ſuffi- 
cient; we ſhall only obſerve that this pretended 


| ſtone. afterw ards became an object of veneration, 85 
"nd lad divine honours {pad to it, under the name 


of Abadir, or Abdir. 5 


5 Cybele wiſhing to withdraw Jupiter Hou the ” 
8 of Saturn, had him ſecretly tranſported o 7 


the iſland of Crete, where he Was brought 85 * 
. the Corybantes, or Curetes. i : 


The goat Amalthea ſuckled him, ad 1 two DM 
nymphs, Adraſta and Ida, ſometimes called the - 


| Meliſſæ, took char ge of his infancy. 


f 3 poets relate, that to prevent Saturn from 5 
© - hearing the cries of Jupiter, the prieſts of Cybe - — 
invented a ſort of dance, i in 1 which, i they b beat upon N 


brazen ſhields. 


| Theſe precautions, however, <a not prevent . 
1 Ti itan from being informed of what had paſſed; 


E and wiſhing to preſerye for his children their right : 


of: 3 to the throne, he made war upon 2 


5 aturn, conquered him, and threw both him and 5 
1 into ſtrict eee where they re- 
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54 sarunx, JANUS, THE GOLDEN Acr, 


” mained, till Jupiter, arrived a at years of maturity, =—_ 


made war upon Titan, conquered him, and reſtored 


98 them to liberty. Jupiter having delivered his 95 5 


. father, took poſſeſſion of the throne for himſelf, 12 5 vp 
1 and fearing Saturn would employ every method . 


to recover his rights, he drove him from heaven. = A 
The dethroned king took refuge in Traly, with 
. Janus king of that country by W hom he was s hoſ- 5 4 : 1 
5 Pitably received. Ts 8 „„ . 
The kingdom of Janus, from this event, 1 =. 1 
5 the name of Latium, which word comes from = | 
Latere, to lie hid. : 55 5 — I 
8 Again to refer to hittory: At! R ome were ike 1 7 
| Heated, in the month of December, the feaſts call ed 


55 Saturnalia, in commemoration of the time that 1 


5 Saturn an welt | in Italy. During their continuance = | 

7 buſi eſs was tranſactec i in the ſenate, nor in the . 

5 public 0 hools; perſons mutually ſent each other BM 

He preſents, and ſlaves were waited upon by their = 

: maſters. Fs ki is la atter cuſtom was intended to pre- = 5 
„ the rem ;embrance of the golden age, in w which E 
e all were equa ally happy. e —_—_— 
: This period, which poets 6 5 Seiden in the E 
5 moſt enchanting colours, continued, alas! 1 =. 


„„ reigns; thoſe of Saturn and J. anus. The = 


5 following ages were ſtiled of filver, braſs, and! iron... 


80 true it is, that a wiſe government, under a 


: Frey prince, is the greateſt bl ny heaven can 


beſtow upon mortals! 


It is but too neceilary again t to repeat this truth = 
PF to 


5 . 


to man; and to ſupport. it with authority more 
ET reſpectable than that of fiction, let us recollect, 15 
that the Egyptians were never greater or more Eve 
ow” than under their king Seſoſtris. „„ 
Athens did not become the moſt flouriſhing ” 
cities, till the time of Pericles, who had no title 8 
lt i true, but yet en joyed 2 all the authority of & --: 
king; and i in the annals of the world, if we ſeek 
for the true period of human | happineſs, every .- 

| heart and mind, wil! at once recog niſe the reigns of 
Antoninus, Marcus Aurelius, T I raj: n, and Titus. : 


n precedi ng chapter we have ſhown, | 


Te chat the deſire of happineſs is inherent in man. 
7 Ic was even to ſupply the place of this irre parab e 55 
: loſs, that he imagined the goddeſs Hope: let us at 8 
the ſame time remark, that the poets, in deſcribing RED 
the golden : age, are more careful to paint the 1 inno- ds 
Seher and primitive virtue which. reigned upon 
5 the earth, than the abund lance. „ e 
This will induce us to believe, chat they 1 
owed. their deſcriptions. to the dear remem- ; 

| brance of the moſt ſacred, the moſt. ancient, = 
Eu and conſequently the beſt. preſerved of all tra- 

74 ditions, facred writ. To return to fabulous 
8 hiſtory. Saturn in 1 for the kind recep- 
tion he had experienced from Janus, and ſor 
= having been admitted to 155 participation in his 6 
> kingdom, endowed him with extraordinary pru- 

5 dence, to which be added the near” of 


4 — AGILE 


AND TUE MONTHS or THE (YEAR, ST 56 Os 


56 „ Moxrus OF THE EAR. 5 


. future events, and a perpetual remembrance of 
the paſt; which they wiſhed to expreſs, by re- 
. preſenting him with a double face: it is from = 


thence he is called Bifrons. 15 


To explain this fable. We learn how: hit. | 6: 
5 tory, that Janus was repreſented with two faces, 

| becauſe he governed two different people, and 

. becauſe he divided his kingdom with Saturn. 
He likewiſe cauſed medals to be ſtruck with 

8 two faces, to ſhow that his dominions ſhould be F 
+ governed by the June” councils of himſelf and 11 
. Saturn. Fä³•/ us 


uE MONTHS or THE YEAR. 


= ANUS 1 over the year. 1 bad 
3 a altars, o ſhew that it Was 5 compoſed of 
8 twelve months. 5 : = 
= January was ſo called from bis own name. * = 
; The word February comes from Februare, to 1 g 
; perform purifications : a ceremony which was 
| 5 practiſed this month in honour of the dead. 1 
N March takes its name from the god Mars, " 
. whoſe deſcendant Romulus pretended to be, and 
„„ whoſe protection this prince. had Placed = 
3 his warlike people. —— %% pon WER 
Fr April comes from Herire, to open; becauſe | 
5 in this month the earth opens her boſom, | to 
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: pour forth -her riches. Some erymologiſts de- TY 
rive it from the Greek word Aphrodite, a ur- 
0 name of Venus, to whom this month was «parti 7 
cularly conſecrated. BD Cod | 
May 18 derived from Majores, fignifying the - 
5 eldeſt; becauſe it was. conſecrated. to. perſons - 
advanced in years; ; as June is from Juniores, = 
. the younger, | becauſe it Was conſecrated to 
. VV 5 550 
5 TJ uly and Auguſt, es heir names from the | 
p emperors, Julius Cæſar, and Auguſtus. 5 
September, October, November, and Decem- nn 
ber, are fo called from the rank. they occupy e 
in the year. N i e 
+ Before the time of Julius Cee f Auguſ- 
oY tus, July and Auguſt, from the ſame reaſon, 
were called quintlis, 1 the fifth, and Heul, che : 
ſixth. _— 10 | 2 
The year, as b 0 divided by the N . 
confifted; only of ten months, and began with 5 
March and April; but Numa Pompilius added 5 
January and February, and made the Sms begin e 
with the former of thoſe months. 


CONCLUSION | 
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Fe, doors. 


ear. ED 


: ' CONCLUSION = the HISTORY of SATURN, and : 
9 JANUS, with HISTORICAL COMPARISONS. | 


ern On received divine honours, but 
„ eicher Saturn nor he were ever ranked among 
the deities of the firſt claſs. Janus ſhould be | 
| reckoned among thoſe gods called indigetes. 


He was repreſented with a wand in his hand, 


becauſe he preſided over the public ways. | He 
likewiſe holds a key, becauſe he firſt invented 5 
wy He had A temple erected to him by Tn 
: Numa Pompilius, which was open in time of # 
: War, and ſhut during peace, on which account _ 
I was regarded as the god of Peace. Ir; 1s 
. worthy of remark, that this temple was only Z 
mut thrice by the Romans: under Numa, after 

- the ſecond Punic war; and in the reign of 8 
Fo i Auguſtus, after the battle of Actium. The | | 7 
5 0 Karve s. of Janus frequently expreſs, with the 8 
right hand, the number three hundred, and with 

1 85 the left, fixty, in alluſion. to che extent f the 9 85 


- The: invention of 0 crowns, 


ſtruck. copper money. 


and boats, is attri- 8 
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buted to him; he was likc wi e. the firſt who = 
It ſeems, that it is to 
5 Janus, more than Saturn, We ſhould attribute = 
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| the mild and ſalutary laws which procured their 
reigns the appellation of the golden. age. El 
This prince quitted Perrhæbea 8 town. of no 
5 Theſfaly, about a hundred and forty fix Yeu | = 
before the taking of Troy. He ca me by es 

into Latium, and ſome of his melo ls, upon : 5 
which may be ſeen the prow of a hip, ä 
proof of his maritime courſe. When he ar- 3 
rived in Latium the inhabitants of that barba- 
rous country lived without laws, and almoſt 
without religion. 5 4 . „ 5 

This | prince onen the kerocdty of their | 
manners, aſſembled. them in towns, and gave : 
1 them laws. It ! 1s probable that he brought with e 
K : bim ſome remembrance of the firſt ages of the PS, 
world. He made them ſenſible of the charms N 
| of 1 innocence, and the great advantages ariſing . 
from the practice of juſtice. | He 1 ; 
the picture ö happineſs with chat of the 

3 miſeries attendant on ignorance and barbar ity; _ 

ne, in ſome meaſure, conſtrained them to be : = 
= happy, and when ſucceſs had crowned his ett oss, : 

— gratitude raiſed altars to his memory. e 
8 Janus, as he is repreſented by the Poets. in | 
their deſcription of the golden age, was too 1 
5 good, too generous, to refuſe an aſylum to the ed 
unfortunate Saturn, \ w when. dethroned by Jupiter. 5 
He did more than receive him with noſpi- 3 

5 ality, he viſhed to divide his kingdom with 


him; 3 


„ | STORY | or SATURN | AND JAxvs. 5 


bim; but jealous of preſerving thoſe laws, ch. 
5 tom, and that mild government, which conſti- 
8 tuted the happineſs of himſelf and ſubjects, he 
1 85 did not admit him to * participation of his _ 
power, till he was convinced that his method of 55 
5 governing would be cutirely conformable to Sogn 
: bis own. 55 | „„ „%% Real oy 6 
Os Such is che deſcription of that time, 0 cele· 5 
brated among the Greeks. 1 5,5, 
ö I we are aſtoniſhed to ſee Saturn, both in ; 
- | heaven. and on earth, occupy a rank ſuperior | l 
0 lis benefactor Janus, who was the real reſtorer 1 
of the golden age; we muſt attribute it to tge 
brilliant reputation of his ſon Jupiter, who be. 
came the firſt and moſt e of all the 5 
; | Pagan deities. | 5 : = 


We mall 8. the „en af that 5 ore. 


. reputation of Saturn grew ſo famous = - 
1 Lak. that the mountain, aſterwards named the —_ 
„ Capitoline Hill, was called Saturninus; and N 4 5 
find in Dionyſius Halicarnaſſus, and Juſtin, that 2 
5 all Italy was, from him, called Saturnia. Es 5 1 
The ancient ſtatues of Saturn wear chains, | 

= in remembrance _ of thoſe with which his fon 1 
e loaded him; they were taken off during his 
5 1 85 feaſts, the better to ſhew that his reign had 
5 been chat of happineſs and liberty. He is fre- = 

s quently repreſented | under the form of an old 
. T5 man, 
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0 man, armed with a ſeyrhe, to imply that he 1 

ſided over the times and ſeaſons. EE 
When under this form, he was called Chronos, 
or Time. | - 


| HISTORY OF CYBELE. | 


3 N Cybele be br, the der” of. : 
the terreſtrial deities, we ſhall give her hiſtory 
==: this place, as dne was the wife of Saturn, and „ 
mother of Jupiter. %%% ä 
Cybele was eber regarded as the ar 
. of the major part of the gods, which procured = 
| her the e of As Maes, the Great 
Mother. 5 1 5 
She had ſeveral names; the moſt. common are . „ 
5 Disch wege, Idæa, and Berecynthia; they are de- „„ 
rived from different mountains, where the Was > Ns 
1 more particularly worſhipped. e 
She was likewiſe called . and Tellus, be. 
Te cauſe ſhe preſided over the earth, as Saturn er 

| huſband did over. heaven ; and Rhea, derived from : 
a Greek word, which ſignifies to flow, becauſe 125 8 
things proceed from the earth. Tf 
Cybele is generally 1 firring, to de- 3 
1 note the ſtability of the earth; ſhe carries a 
Dy drum or diſk, emblematical of the winds confined. 


in 


: 62 „ nisroxv or CVBELE. | 


in the- bowels of the earth; and wears upon her 
= head a crown, formed with towers : her figure 1 1 
that of a maſculine woman; and, the better to 
_ expreſs. the fertility of che carth, the appears in 
the laſt ſtate of Penn „ 
a She has keys 1 in her hands, to bew, that . 8 
7 ing winter, ſhe preſerves i in her boſom the ſeeds | 
N #7 every kind of fruit; laſtly, her temples were 
round, in imitation | of che orbicular form of 5 
* carth. 5 - 0 
| The feaſts of Cybele were allied: Megaleſia, 
and ber prieſts Galli, from a river of Phrygia. 5 1 
* is pretended, that as ſoon : as they had drank 
ö the waters of this river they were ſeized wit 
, ſuch a frenzy, that chey gave themſelves wounds 5 A 
| * ſwords, which procured chem, according 1 
i ſome authors, the name . Corybantes, + 
: 8 ſignifies to firike. But we ſhall fee 8 
may probably be aſcribed to another origin. 3 
8 Theſe Prieſts are ſom ctimes ſtiled Curetes, 1 
from the iſland of Crete, where they brought . 
: up Jupiter; and Dactyli, from a Greek Word 
| ſignifying finger, becauſe they were ten in num- 
1 like the fingers of the hand. The feaſts - 
of this goddeſs were celebrated to The noiſe 5 
= of drums, with frighrful yells and cries. 5 
5 8 At Rome ſhe had a temple, called 1 
into which men were never admitted; and the 
feaſt of ablution, in honour of e Was 
; celebrated - 
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celebiated there with orcat at magniſicence. | During, 
this feaſt, the ſtatue of the goddels was drawn in 
proceſſion upon a car, with great pomp; an im- 
menſe retinue accompanied it to where the river 
85 Almon falls into the T yber; when they arrived here, . 
the ſtatue of the goddeſs v was waſbed it in the waters 
: of the river. 8 . 
This c ceremony hich took. place on | the. 25th 
3 of: March, was inſtituted in commemoration of 
the epoch, when the wp: of Ede was brought . 
from Phrygia to Rome. e 
The Romans, having learned from the verſes « — 
| the Sybils, (of \ whom we ſhall ſpeak in the courſe 
of this work) that they were to honour Cybele, ; 
as being the mother of the gods, ſent a ſplendid 9 8 
embaſſy into Phrygia, to demand che ſtatue of | 
the goddeſs, which was of black ſtone ; the requeſt . 
5 was g gr anted, and it Was tranſported by ſea, but as 
ſoon as it arrived at the mouth ol the Tyber, the 


veſſel ſtopped, and every effo ort to o make i it advance 1 8 
was in vain. 


The. oracle, or th Ce «book of the Sybils, was again L a 


ee and returned for anſwer, that a virgin 1 
=_ alone eould have the power of bringing it into 
8 port. The deſire of pleaſing j is always dangerous 

| when imprudently indulged without reſtraint ; t 

̃ had till then had too much ſway. over the young T 
and beautiful Claudia; doubts injurious to her 

mo honour began to ariſe, and in vain did the ſhed 


tears 


64 | 5 5 uren or err. 


: tears of forrow, and remorle, at r ſeeing her reputa- 


tion blaſted. 


Being informed of the anſwer of the oracle; 
ö the earneſtly ſolicited to undergo this trial; it was 
8 granted, and ſhe appeared in the midſt of the Sg 
Romari people, decked in all her beauty. Her 5 I 
demeanour, | at once full of modeſty and dignity, 5 


| ſhowed her to be ſuperior to all fear; ſcorning 1 | 
Ts ſuſpicions which ſhe knew to be unfounded; ane 


cConſcious of her own innocence, with an audible 7 
ieee ſhe addreſſed a prayer to the goddeſs, and | 
faftening her girdle to the veſſel, it in an inſtant 

| 3 without the leaſt oppoſition. | „ 15 

= Hiſtory | informs us that Cybele was daughter 

15 a king of Phrygia; ſhe left her own countr 5 

. to go to Latium, where ſhe married Saturn. 5 She - 
: 3 was the firſt who fortified the walls of cities with 
. towers, which 1 is the reaſon. of her being repre- 

> ſented with Aa crown of towers upon her head. 

Cybele, before ſhe was deſtined for. the wife „ 
- Saturn, had leen Atys, a young Phryg gian, whoſe | 
FE love ſhe ſought, but he preferred the nymph San- ; 
garis, daughter of Sangar, king of Phrygia. 5 

This fable tells us, that the goddeſs revenged her- 
5 ſelk upon Atys, in the perſon of Sangaris; her 

fie was attached to that of : a tree, which being cut 25 
om the nymph periſhed. 5 

Atys in deſpair became furious; his frenzy led 

5 him into o the mountains of Phrygia, where he ſtabbed | 

. himſelf 
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5 5 2» himſelf ith a | knife; he was at t the point of OOTY 
= when Eybele, having compaſſion upon a mortal 
whom ſhe had fo tenderly loved, changed him 
1 into a 80 which tree was > conſecrated to er 
= ever after. Vi : 
; This fable a A a gs; is i founded 
5 5 upon the circumſtance of Midas king of Peſſinus FE 
A g having promiſed his daughter in marriage to the 
. young Atys; Cybele learning ſhe had a rival, 
N aſſembled her troops, haſtened to Peſſinus, and | 
0 . entered the city by cutting down the gates; Atys 
5 endeavoured 1 in vain to reſiſt this attack; A 
1759 W wounded, and N died ol Tie Os . 
43 5 an 4 deſpair. 5 5 e 
25 All that we can kam from hiſtory, reſpeding LS 
k 1 birth and name of Cybele, is, that ſhe ws 
pb expoſed 1 the moment ſhe was born, without aſſign- „5 
ing any cauſe, or informing us how ſhe came 8 
83 be known by her father, the king of Phrygia. 8 
woas called Cybele, | from the name of the mountain . 
5 upon which ſhe was found expoſed. A 
= Some etymologiſts think this name derived "= 
TP | from an Hebrew word, which ſignifies to bring ” 
5 forth with ſorrow, and that the tradition of Eve's e 
being condemned to bring forth in forrow i is con- . 
19 cealed under this A 5 
The worſhip of Cybele, and DO) the a . 
1 extremely ancient; many authors aſſert, chat Cad- 135 
= mus firſt brought 1 it into Europe. 8 
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 fided over virginity. 


„„ 


; They ſay. that Dardanus, (who x was contempo- 5 

NY rary with Cadmus) after the death of his brother 

1 Jaſon, came with Cybele his ſiſter in law, and | 

Corybas his nephew into Phrygia, where they 

Se introduced the myſterious rites of the earth and 

the mother of the gods; that Cybele gave her 

e name to this goddeſs, and that her prieſts were X 

culled Corybantes, from Corybas. Such appears 2 5 

„ the origin of the worſhip of the earth, # 
which, with other ceremonies of the Eg gyptians, : 
ſpread firſt into Syria and Pheenicia, and after- 

= wards 1 into Phryg gia, which i is * part of Aſia Minor, =_ 

en whence it was imported into Greece and 

Italy. The name of Veſta Priſca, or Veſta Tel- 55 

was, is frequently given to Cybele, but ſhe muſt 6 

not be confounded with the ſecond Veſta, daughter : 

i of Saturn, WhO was the goddeſs of fire, and pre- 

We” hall | now FINE: her == 


DESS o FIRE AND VIRGINITY. _ 


ks : ehrt miſeda an » altar to ) Veſta, = 
5 daughter of Saturn, and inſtituted thoſe celebrated 
8 prieſteſſes who bore the name of Veſtals. At firſt = 
they were only four in number, but were after- Xt 
. wards increaſed to ſeven, To i er rn + 
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The Roman virgins deſtined for the reit of 
5 Veſta, were choſen between the age of fix and ten 
years. T heir birth muſt be without ſpot, and their 
-. bodies without blemiſh. | _ 
Wes i; time of their conſecration to Veſta laſted . 
5 thiny years, during which they were vowed to 
15 virginity, and it Was not till after this term that . 

y they were free from their e and at liberty ni 

| to marry. 1 „„ . „„ 
| During the firſt ten years they v were « inflrated ns 
” in the duties of their office, praQtil fed it during OS 
A the ſecond te, © and 1 in the 1 ten laſt years inſtrudted 1 

= the ood N 

85 The Pepe employment of the veſtals | con- _ Ty | 
2 Liſted in conſtantly maintaining the facred. fire e 
| which burnt | in honour of Veſta. %% 5 
Every year during the kalends of March, this i 
fire was renewed by the rays of the ſun. 5 5 os 
Of ſo much importance was the preſervation of 

5 hs ſacred fire conſidered, that when it happened . 
to expire, all public games were interdicted till 
the crime ſhould be expiated. This event was 
the ſubject of general mourning; it was con- 
ſidered as the moſt melancholy preſage. Every 8 
= eye attentively ſought the cauſe of this public cala- „ 
mity, ſuſpicions of every ſort were entertained, and FO 
ſometimes they fell upon the veſtals. It was 
difficulr to elude. reſearches, and if one of them 
RE CE I 


regarded | it as a deity. 


= 3 "THE VESTALS, AND VESTA. 


had violated her vows, nothing could fave her 
| from death; ſhe was buried alive. 


It was on an occaſion of this kind, that Emilia X 


one. of the veſtals being ſuſpected, threw her b 
veil upon che facred aſhes, which immediately f 


rekindled, e 1 
Ane as 18 Apa to by: the original inſtitutor 5 


- of the veſtals, and Numa Pompilius only the = 


reviver of them. The common opinion was, that 
be ſides the ſacred fire, the temple of Veſta con- 


0 tained the palladium, the houſehold gods, and = 


e other images, which the pious FXneas had ſaved 
from the ruins of Troy and brought wich him 8 
+ into Italy. „ 


Theſe precious depoſits were 9 upon as E 


| | 7 58 to the preſervation of Rome, and it was 1 bo 
„ them that Cecilius Metellus precipitated = 


himſelf 1 into the flames, when the temple of Veſta 1 FT, 
Was on fire, whilſt the rimid PRES fled in every 4 
direction. 5 5 1 
The Romans rewarded this generous + on; by _ 
_ „ a ſtatue to him, in n the har bearing a an BJ 
e honourable inſcription. „ Vl 
e is certain that the worſhip of Veſta od. of = 
15 15 was brought ſrom Phrygia by Zneas, and the Fe 
: Troje ans that accompanied him, but the Phrygians „ 
themſelves originally received it from the Eaſt, 8 
N he Chaldeans held fire in great veneration, 8 8 5 
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What renders the hiſtor y of Jupiter ſtill more 5 - 


obſcure, is, that there were ſeveral of the name, 33 
and all their different actions were attributed . 
M0 him, who was king of Crere, « as being the moſt . 


HE were known. SP - 
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The ancients are by nc no means ; agreed concern- . 


: ing the number of Jupiters. Diodorus Siculus | 


0 * reckons 


„unn we. wil thorouphly. to mel „ 
"6. the idea which the Pagans entertained of this N 

fiſt of gods, we are terrified at the attempt. = 
=» The generality of their philoſophers ſuppoſed Jupi- : 

ter to be the pureſt air, the æther, and Juno, his : 

viſe, the groſſer air which ſurrounds our globe. 5 
Thoſe Who looked upon him as an animated 5 
god, as one of thoſe men whoſe great exploits 5 

5 had procured him divine honours, did not heſitate 
| . to contradict themſelves i in the moſt palpable man- . 
= ner, by attributing to him the baſeſt actions and 
i e blackeſt crimes. „ %% ͤ ĩ ü! - 
Sometimes they deſeribe Mow: as abſoluw wre = 
: reign of gods and men, as the principle of all 1 
5 juſtice; and not unfrequently as the weakeſt and 
: moſt criminal of men. What idea of the divinity 5 

| had then theſe Greeks and Romans, of whoſe . 
1 boaſted delicacy of ſentiment we hear ſo much! 3 
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reckons two; the firſt a prince W the camily of = 
: Atlas; the ſecond, conſiderably more famous, was 
his nephew and king of Crete, Who extended the Ml 
limits of his . to che extremities of Europe | 
and Africa. „„ . | ” Z 
. = Cicero counts three; the rſt born! in \ Arcadia, ; 
was the fon of Ether, and father of Proſerpine 
and Bac chus; the ſecond was ſon of Ccelus, and 
| father of Minerva, who, according to Cicero, was 
1 5 the firſt that engaged | in war. T he third was ſon . 
=, of Satur n, born in the illand of Crete, where 
his tomb Was formerly to be ſeen. The na me of 
Jupiter 18 conſiderably more ancient than Cicero 5 = 
e and Diodorus appear to think. The firſt of all is 5 
1 the Jupiter Ammon of the Iybians. There bs; 2 | 
5 reaſon to bei! lieve this Ammon was Ham himſelf, "2 S 
oY hom his ſon Myſraim, or Meſtraim, raiſed to = 
the rank of a divinity. It i is W. ell known, that this 
8 patriarch and his family went to fettle in Egypt, — 2 
5 which in ſcripture | 1s called the land of Meſtaim, — 
0 0 Ammon, or Noamm 20, — | f 
- | Jupiter Serapis, werlhippedi in | the e ſame country, ; = 
1 is alſo very ancient. 8 I, Z 


Jupiter Belus, mentioned by Herodotus, was | 


os the Jupiter of the Aſſyrians. According to the 
ſame author Heaven was the Jupiter of the Per- "= 
fans. The Greeks, on the contrary, looked 4 I 
| upon Ceelus, or r Uranus, as che grand- father of 
_ * 5 


Among the number of che moſt ancient Jopi- | 


Le ters, ſhould be ranked that of Thebes i in Egypt: : 


ſince, according to the laſt· mentioned author, it 


; G was a prieſteſs of this god who — the firſt 
Z = oracle into Greece. 5 


The Scythians had their lien | Each naion 


3 gave him a particular name. 


The Ethiopians called him Abi. The - 


= Gauls Taranus. The inhabitants of the Lower 8 


| 5 Nile Apis. 1 he Arabians Chronos. The e 
| Fo: rians Belus, or Zeus. . 


. ag i ho. — 2 : 2 ; OM , 


8 We ſhall not give a complete li 15 all choke 75 
names, nor the hiſtory of thoſe. who bore. them ; : 


: = | | ſince, according to Varro, their number amounted 5 
— to three hundred. An the firſt ages of the world, 188 


| the majority of kings took this name; which 


5 cuſtom did not ceaſe. till alter the 13 
| of Troy. ho RS 5 
This is the reaſon why 0 many teren coun- 


f of 4 tries boaſted the honour of having given birth to = 
= Jupiter, and almoſt all brought ſome Proof! in ſup- 


= who: were the moſt famous. 


port of their aſſertion. 


We ſhall diſtinguiſh thoſe 


He W carried of 7 Europa, is b A jo 


= father of Minos, king of Crete, and was contem- SE 


porary with Cadmus, about 1400 years | before the - 


3 Chriſtian ra. 3 
He who eſpouſed che @ daughter of Atlas, lived | 
reno _ e about 


— — m — 
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* © Wen. 


— about ry hundred and forty years before the capture 
7 of 1 


He Who entered into be 0 tower of Danae * was 


Jupiter Prætus, uncle to that princeſs. | 58 "i 
ene was the father of Hercules, lived — 
FJ about ”o you before. the taking of Troy. — 

5 1 He I had by Lads ths two  Dioſcutes, Caſtor "Wa 
55 : and Pollux, lived much about the ſame epoch. _ 


It would be uſeleſs to 1 the hiſtory of l 


that have borne this name. It is probable that the 8 

= events of all their different lives have been united 

-: furniſh materials for the hiſtory of one ſingle 4 
: Jupiter. . 5 fs 


We ſhall content ben bres, therefore, with 


5 . what Mythology has thought pr oper to 
5 preſerve, and leave it to the reſearches of the _ 
learned to determine the difference between theſe = 

| ſeveral gods. 55 „ = 

1 hiſtory of Jupiter þ 1 Fn cominally = 

= 1 with that of the other gods; we think it 

indiſpenſably neceſſary to give it with its principal = 

_ particulars, | we ſhall in conſequence relate what 

woe find recor ded of him 1 in fiction, and ſhall after- _ 1 

5 wards cite what is tranſmitted to us by tradition = 
_ and hiſtory. We ſhall recount the names by which ” ; 

8 he Was moſt commonly diſtinguiſhed, the manner | 

in which he was repreſented, and the worſhip which 

was paid t. to him. . 


57 lf 


_ ſaved him in the manner we have juſt related ; mm 
had him afterwards ſecretly tranſported into ä 
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FABULOUS nisronr or wwerrrn. . 


By treating his hiſtory thus largely we ſhall 


collidernbly facilitate that of the other gods, and 
enable the reader to form a more diſtinct idea of 1 


N in — 


Tan 4 ſtory « Saturn Ad cybele has 


| e made us acquainted with the birth of this > FW: 
god. Cybele after having preſented the ſtone, | 
called Abdir, to Saturn, which he immediately LS 
| devoured, confided the care of Jupiter's infancy e 
to the Curetes, and it was to Pre vent his cries 1 5 
from being heard that they danced | iriking 8885 | 
| thields with their lances, 


Saturn, before the birth of Jupiter; had already | 


i devoured Veſta his eldeſt danghrer, vans Juno, 
$ and Neptune. 


Rhea finding herſelf pregnant Mik Jupiter, 


ile of Crete, where he was concealed in a cave 


= called Dicte; and two nymphs of the country, „„ 
* Adraſta and Ida, otherwiſe called Meliſſæ, took — 
0 charge of his infancy, and the mille of the goat 3 
| Amalthea nouriſhed. him. . 5 


. 
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As ſoon: as ; Jupiter arrived at years of maturity = 
| he aſſociated with Metis, a name which ſigrifies 1 
Providence, that is to ſay, from that time he diſ- 
5 played great prudence. Metis adviſed him to = 
give bis father a drink, which made him caſt up © 
the ſtone Abdir, and immediately all the children | 
Which he had devoured were reſtored to life. 5 
It is here neceſſary to remind the reader of the 
15 explanation we gave in the biſtory of Saturn, of | 
— Pheenician word Balah, which ſignifies either ; 
do confine, or to devour. We ſhall then perceive | 
8 that Jupiter, by his prudence, found means to 
deliver bis brothers and ſiſters from priſon, who | 
2 combined to make war upon their father Saturn, = 
. and the Titans his relations. V —_ 
After this war, Which laſted ten years, ere : ; nn 
foretold to. Jupiter, that he ſhould gain a complete - 
. victory over his enemies, provided he could ſet 
t liberty thoſe Titans, whom his fat! her held = 
confined in Tartarus, and could engage them to = 
5 take part in his cauſe. e 


le undertook this dangerous adventure, killed | 


ED Saupe who guarded. che Priſon, and delivered | 1 5 
his relations, „ Wn = og os TIS 
It was then that ahe Cyclops—of whom . - 
Nha ſpeak  hereaſter—furniſhed | Jupiter with 
hats; which has ever fince been his common 4 

ſymbol; at the ſame. time they g gave Pluto a hel- - 
| met, and Neptune a a ti ident. 125 — 


Wit 


PE DIVISION. OF THE WORLD. 12 7⁵ 


With ble arms ; they vanquiſhed Saturn, oat 1 


Wo Jupiter treated as Saturn had treated his father 


Uranus. He precipitated him into the loweſt 


7 gulph of T artarus, with the Titans, where they ; 
| 1 were guarded by Hecatonchires, giants, w 0 had 
== an hundred hands. It was after this victory that 5 
1 che three brothers, ſeeing themſelves maſters. of 


the univerſe, divided! it amongſt them. 105 


— - 4 upiter had Heaven for his part; Neptune the Y 
= Sea; and Pluto che Infernal Regions, | 


- © EXPLANATION or THE DIVISION. or THE Yo 


WORLD. 


e we 1 any further in the 


= 5 155 fabulous hiſtory of J upiter, we ſhall give the man- . 


= ner in which the learned e chis celebrated 


diviſion of the world. 


ro They almoſt all agree i in regarding i it as a con- e 
2 used tradition of the beginning 61 the = 
| nearly the ſame as related in the book of Geneſis. > 


E 2, Noah, ſay they, divided the earth amongſt his three 7 5 


cCcæhildren, Shem, Ham, and Japhet. 1 5 
. ; Africa became the portion of Cham; and there „ 
BY is great probability that it was he, who: was after. _ 
wards known under the name of Jupiter; for in 


= Egypt t there was a city conſecrated to his honour. 
= | Beudes Ps 
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Beſides, the names s of Cham or Ham bear great 

5 affinity to that of Ammon, ſo celebrated 1 in Africa, 

5 Japhet, ſecond ſon of Noah, had for his ſhare 
all the maritime parts of Aſia, with the Archi- 

2 pelago and Europe, which cauſed him afterwards | 
do be accounted god of the ſea. Shem, third ſon | By 
Rs of Noah, had the reſt of Aſia; where the worſhip = 
= of fire became almoſt general, which occaſioning = 

. conflagrations that conſumed ſeveral cities, pro- 
cured him the appellation of god of the infernal 
regions. We ſhall again return to this diviſion, | 9 

. © when We have related what hiſtory has prefered = 
| concerning Jupiter. „„ 8 


CONTINUATION: OF THE FABULOUS Bs. 


"TORY Of Juen TER. 


N . Titans and giants having reſalved = 
9 0 revenge themſelves upon Jupiter, undertook to 
belege him, even in heaven, that is, upon Mount bp 
Olympus, where he generally reſided. = 
For this purpoſe they piled the mountains Offa = 
2 and Pelion upon each other. N _— 8 
„ Jupiter, terrified at the light of fuch formidable. 4 
enemies, called all the gods and goddeſſes to his # 
aſſiſtance. The firſt who came was Styx, daugh- | 1 
er of Oceanus and Thetis, accompanied by her 
8 5 children, - 


FABULOUS ULSTORY or Jur. 5 


children, Victory, Power, Emulation, and Strength. 
Jupiter was ſo pleaſed with her diligence that he 
decreed, that every oath made in the name of the 
| goddeſs Styx—who | was afterwards confounded = 


„ with one of the rivers. of hell— ſhould be held 5 


ſacred even by himſelf, The conſequence of vio- 0 


= lating this oath, was the forfeirure of their divine = 
— privileges for a century. ws 5 


The giants, ſons of Ck and Tera, were 


. of a monſtrous. ſize, and proportionate {trength. 
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: 5 Their aſpect was fierce and terrible, and their 
lower parts reſembled that of a ſerpent. „„ 


general reſidence was in the Phlegrean plains. | : 
In the aſſault which they made upon Wange they _ 1 


5 threw enormous rocks and flaming trees. „„ 
The moſt formidable of them were Peppe : 


| and Aleyoneus: : the latter was to be immortal as 


5 5 = long as he ſhould remain in the place of his nativity. DT 


What moſt terrified Jupiter was a prediction, 


1 that the giants could neither be vanquiſhed nor : F 
il Nain, unleſs ſome mortal came to che aſſiſtance mn” 

| I 1 of the gods. | „ 
1 Jupiter | in conſequence forbade Avro, the Sun; - . 


5 a Moon, to appear and diſcover. his deſigns ; "3 


Is he prevented the Earth, who wiſhed to ſuccour . 


her children; and by the advice of Pallas invited 5 5 


= Hercules, to come and aſſiſt him. hs 
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This hero, with his arrows, ſeveral times « over. 
: threw the terrible Aleyoneus, but he receiving Ye 
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fivlh vigour every time he touched the earth, : 
Pallas ſeized him by the middle of the body, and 5 E a 
OY tranſported. him beyond the moon, where he ex⸗ . 

; P eee ä 55 


In the mean time, Porphyrion attacked: at once We 


85 3 2 Her cules, and J uno; but, ſurpriſed at the beauty = 
of the goddeſs, he ſuſpended his ſtroke a moment E . 
N gaze at her, and was immediately ſtruck dead 
EE : by the chunder of Jupiter, and the arrows of | 
e Hercules. V : oY 
Epialtes, and Oun aus 1 brackets ſons of 4 0 
. : a Iphimedia, W ho were ſurnamed the Aloides, 
attacked the god of war; the former was diſabled Fx 
= from the fight, by having his eyes pierced with |; 8 
the arrows of Apollo and Hercules. : Eurytus i . 
daring Hercules to the combat, was killed by | 
that hero with an oaken club; whilſt Vulcan, 
5 with * red hot iron bar, brought Clytius to the 8 
ground. Enceladus ſecing the gods victorious, = 
was going to fly, but Minerva ſtopped his courle, = 
oe by overwhelming him with the iſland of Sicily. BE 
Polybotes, purſued by Neptune, fled acroſs the F= 
Da, and had juſt reached the iſland of Cos, when 125 
DO, 85 that god tear ing up part of | it, threw it upon the = 
body of the giant, which formed a a new Lilla nde of = 
the name of Nyſyros. a | 
N Minerva, on her part, 1 8 the = 
giant Pallas, flayed him, and wore his ſkin as her 7 = 
ns armour, Mercury, who had on the helmet f 
) or Ou Pluto, 
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Pluto, Killed the giant Hippolytus; Diana, Gra- 5 
tion; and the Fates flew Agrius and Thaon. 'T he 
 Farth enraged at this victory, redoubled her efforts, 35 
and poured from her boſom the dreadful Typhon, 35 
who alone was more formidable to the gods than 
all the other giants collectively. His head reached 
heaven; he was half man, and half ſerpent; a 
ſight of this monſter ſo terrified the gods, who | 
| were come to the aſſiſtance of Jupiter, that they 

fled from heaven, and took refuge 1 in Egypt. e 
This retreat having conſiderably weakened _ - 
party of Jupiter, g gave occaſion to the ſtory that 
Bos | yphon had cut off the hands of chat god with 
his own we apon, a ſeythe of adamant. This ter- 
: rible enemy allowing the gods no reſpite, purſued Oe 
them into Egypt, where they metamorphoſed N 
themſelves into different animals; Apollo into a 
crow, Bacchus i into A goat, Diana into a cat, Juno 5 
| 1 into a cow. Venus into a fiſh, and Mercury no... 


a ſwan; which means, that they embarked on 


: TRY veſſels, carrying theſe «different enen at 9 
1 their prous. e 1 


Typhon having deprived: e of 1 hands . 


T5 and legs, with the diamond ſeythe, carried him 1 
into Sicily, and confined him | in a cave, under the 

9 guard of a monſter, half woman and half ſerpent. 

5 Aeg, and Pan, having eluded the vigilance | : 

of his keeper, reſtored Jupiter his hands and feet, 

= that f Us: fer him at liberty; and this god, having 
Sy 5 5 mounted 
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: mounted a chariot drawn by lying horſes, pured = 
Typhon with his thunder, to the fartheſt part of 
Arabia; from thence he drove him into Thrace, WM 
where the giant having torn up a mountain, whirled WE: 
it at Jupiter, who drove it back upon him with : Y 
a thunder bolt; at laſt Typhon having fled into 7 
. was. there whelmed by Jupiter under 
mount Etna. Farthquakes, ſays the fable, are = 
the efforts of Typhon to diſengage himſelf from M 
. dhe mountain which oppreſſes M.. To 
After the defeat of the Titans, and giants, "I 
5 Jupiter devoted the whole of his attention to the = 3 
government of the univerſe, and the e happineſs of =_ 
: mankind. e ODT "I 
| Heſiod 7. chat Jupiter was „ = —, 
e times. His wives were Metis, Themis, Eury- 8 
: nome, Ceres, Mnemoſine, Latona, and Juno, who 
pe appears to have been the laſt, and moſt celebrated. 5 
By theſe he had a great number of children; je © 
he had likewiſe ſeveral by mortals, with whom le 
: frequently formed attachments. Though all thoſe = 
wWuho are mentioned in fabulous hiſtory do not 
belong to the ſame Jupiter, yet we ſhall give the - 
account of them as Wwe find it there, as they 7 
N o e occur e che demi-gods and = 
 Metamayphatel i into a ee he had hay 1 5 a 
7 Caſtor and Pollux. By Europa, daughter of 
Z Auer, be had Nins, and | Radamanthus. | By 
Cage, 
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Caliſo, Arcas. By Niobe, pelaſgus. By Sar- 


anne, Sarpedon and Argus. By Alcmena, the 
= wife of Amphitrion, Hercules. By Antiope, Am- 

7 phion and Zetes. By Danae, Perſeus. By 
lodame, Deucalion. By Carne, the daughter of 
1 : Eubulus, Britomarte. By the nymph Schytinide, 
Megara. By Protogenia, Ethilius, father of | 
5 5 Indymion, and Memphis, Who afterwards eſpouſed 
== Lydia. By Toredea, Arceſilaus. By Ora, Colax. 
By Cyrnos, Cyrneus. By Electra, Dardanus. 


By Thalia, the gods Palices. By Garamantis, 
Iarbas, Philea, and Pilumnus. By Ceres, Pro- 


By Juno, Mars. By Maia, daughter of Atlas, 


1 of Cadmus, Bacchus. 5 


5 We ſhall not be furprifed | at this _ my of 


e when we reflect, that many different . 
| characters have borne the ſame nam. 


E Ports, and ancient authors, 


2 2 
r ence 
1 S 
% : 


© Iihis hiſtory they have united whatever was : 


remarkable 3 in chat of all others of the name. 


r 


ſerpine. By Mnemoſyne, (for whom he meta- 
| morphoſed | himſelf! into a ſhepherd) the Nine Muſes. 


Mercury. By Latona, Apollo, and Diana. : By 
Dione, Venus. 5 By Metis, or Providence, Mi- . = 
nerva, goddeſs of wiſdom, | f By Seeley daughter Te” 


S 2B The Cretan Jupiter, being the moſt LEES] - 5 
TY of all, has principally engaged che attention of the i Oe 
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RN CES. 


ions followings dito is | pilncipally ke: 


hom” - Diodorus, who extracted * himſelf from 7 
| Evhemerus. Father Pezron bas proved its au- = 
thenticiry | in the cleareſt manner, by collecting in 
: ſupport. of it all the ſcattered 1 which we 
: meet with in ancient authors. 


The Scythians, deſcendants of. Mine: he : 


pug ſecond ſon of Japhet, eſtabliſhed themſelves firſt | | 
in the northern provinces of Upper Aſia. Dividing 

8 8 afterwards into different branches, ſome went to = 
= ſettle in Margiana, Bactria, and the moſt eaſtern = 
parts of Sogdiana, whilſt others directed their! 
courſe towards Iberia, and Albania, between the 9 

Li Caſpian and Euxine ſeas. 8 [ 


Becoming too numerous for the country kick 


1 they inhabited, they went in ſearch of new abodes. "3 
Armenia, according to Strabo, was the firſt place | 
„ ey took poſſeſſion of; they afterwards advanced | 
into Cappadocia, and directing their courſe always 
towards the weft, they fixed their reſidence in the 
countries watered by the Thermodon and Iris, 
where they built the city Acmonia, fo called from 
Acmon lon of Phanes their leader. EN 
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AND THE TITAN mers. „ 


17 be dere of conqueſt led Acmon into Phrygia, . 


here he built another city, likewiſe called Acmo- 
nia; and after making himſelf maſter of Phœnicia 6 
and Syria, died, in conſequence of having over * 
fatigued OOO Ed ß gong 
lle was ranked ent the gods, by u the name : > 
of the Moſt High. 26015 4 : 


Uranus, which ſignifies in Oreck, bets the 8 


for and ſucceſſor of Acmon, eſpouſed Titcea, 1 
the earth, and had by her ſeveral children, who | 1 
from their mother were called Titans, a name 8 
tf celebrated in ancient hiſtory, and which cauſed —_ 
3 them to be regarded as the offspring of the earth, 
"Theſe princes exceeding in ſtrength and ſtature | 
the common race of men, were called giants; 
5 and from thence the Titans and giants have fre- . 
= quently been confounded together, though it is 
neceſſary t to make a clear diſtinction berween 5 
them. . 8 5 5 
Uranus was 10 e wy 650 ancients, only Foe 
becauſe he applied himſelf cloſely to the ſtudy of 
f aſtronomy. His deſcendants, dextrous in availing 
themſelves of whatever might exalt their illuftrious 
1 family, ſeized the opportunity offered by the names 
> Uranus and Titcea, to report chat they w. were the N 
| children of heaven and earth. I 


Uranus ſo far ſurpaſſed his fuker Acmon, and 


E | his Predeceſſors, that he ſeems almoſt to- have 
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: eld from the memory of poſterity, the names * EL 
of thoſe from whom he was deſcended. This 1 
prince paſſed the Boſphorus, carried his arms into 
Thrace, and conquered ſeveral iſlands, among 
5 others that of Crete, the government of which he : 9 
gave to one of his brothers whoſe male children 15 
were called Curetes. Uranus afterwards invaded | 
Tk the other provinces of Europe ; penetrated. even 
into Spain, and paſſing the ſtraits which ſeparate | 
that country from Africa, he over-ran the coaſts I 
of that part of the world; from whence returning, 
be directed his courſe towards the north of Eu- + 3 
e and reduced the whole country to ſubjection. FI 


Uranus had ſeveral children, Titan, Oceanus, 


925 Hyperion, Japetus, Chronos, or Saturn; when -Þ 1 
arrived at manhood, they conſpired againſt their 
: father, but were all overcome and thrown into = ; 
FT priſon, except Oceanus, who had not engaged i in 13 5 

9 the plot. 3 . 27 _F= 
Saturn being eelealecl by his 3 Titcea, libe- = 
5 Nance his brothers, who having i in their turn ſeized 1 
their father Uranus, out of gratitude conferred the A 
7 kingdom upon their deliverer Saturn, Not long | 
after however ſymptoms of jealouſy and diſcontent | 
1 appeared among ſome of them, but theſe were 1 
quickly ſuppreſſed; Saturn now met with no more 

1 reſiſtance, and Uranus reduced to the condition of = 
2 2 ee individual, died of grief. 


F 


n | 


Saturn Keing himſelf maſter of a vaſt empire, . 
—_— 0 his ſiſter Rhea, and with the title of king, : 
= aſſumed the crown and diadem. 
T Uranus, when dying, and Titcea enriged at the ; 
| . conch of their ſon Saturn, told him that his own 
|; 45 children would one day treat him in the ſame . 
I 0 manner that he had treated his father. Terrified 5 
'3 _ at a menace and a reproach which he was con- 
* ſcious of having ſo juſtly deſerved, Saturn regarded . 
h — this as a prediction, and to avoid 1 its effects, cauſed 3 
: 4 all his children to be confined, with out © any" diſtinc- 
: . | "Mia: afficted beyond 1560 at 15 erockty, ge” 
5 5 ö had the addreſs to ſave Jupiter, and ſent him from RG 
| A Arcadia, where he then was, into Crete, where his 
— 1 uncles, the Curetes, brought him apf in the receſſes . 
1 8 mount ( N 
_ 1 1 Such | is the origin of 3 fable which Neeb 
. 7 5 Saturn devouring his children, and that of the ſtone 
5 | which was preſented to him for Jupiter; a fable 5 
. | explained by the ambiguity of the Phoenician word 
T Balab. In the mean time, the Titans Who beheld . 
dhe grandeur of Saturn with a jealous eye, revolted —_ 
= 35 from him, and ſeizing his perſon, committed him i” 
235 ® 4 1 cloſe confinement. 1 8 
4 1 Jupiter, at that time very young, but 4 E 5 
E 1 courage, quitted the iſle of Crete, defeated 1 
1 Titans, delivered his father, re- eſtabliſhed him 
= on his throne, and returned home victorious. 
V e Saturn = 
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5 Saturn a" this reigned ſeveral years, hs: age, | 
and the remembrance of his own conduct towards 
his father Uranus, rendering him ſuſpicious, he = 
conſulted the oracle, which returned for anſwer, 
| that he had every ching te to fear from the e youngeſt | 
V 
From that time he W by every me. 
5 thod to get rid of Jupiter: : he laid ſnares for him 
1 which the latter conſtantly eſcaped. At laſt, ſee- 
2 : himſelf every. day expoſed to new dangers, ; 
the young prince thought ſeriouſly of defending 
9 himſelf. Soon after this, Saturn came into Crete, LE 
i of which he was ſovereign, | in purſuit of his ſon; 
: but thoſe whom he had appointed to govern 3 
1 taking Part with Jupiter, he was obliged ta = 
rretire with precipitation into that part of Greece | | 
- called. afterwards Peloponneſus. wæͤk | 
: Jupiter ſollowed him, and Saturn being de- = 
e Ga was obliged to fly for refuge into Italy, | 1 
8 where he was favourably received by Janus. 15 
= The Titans, at that time ſcattered over all 
b Sieve. alarmed at the power of the new con- 
1 queror, and being ſolicited by Saturn, aſſembled 
| troops and offered him battle; but being de- 
feated, they fled with Saturn 1 into the fartheſt us 
5 of Spain. 5 
Jupiter, haying firſt delivered 1 th and. 
8 Men: purſued the Titans to their place of retreat, 
185 and ar them a ſecond defeat, in 
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AND THE TITAN PRINCES. . 3 87 : 


of Tarteſſus, which terminated this war, alter it 
had laſted ten years. . es D 
Saturn, ſeeing himſelf no longer ſecure, | in * 
country of which his ſon was maſter, paſſed 
into Sicily, where he experienced the fate pre- 
: dicted by his expiring father, and died of grief. e 
It was from this period that the reign of 
Jupiter began. His real name was Jou, that i 16 
young, to ſhow that he was the laſt of Saturn' s 
children, and, at the ſame time, that he gained 
great reputation during his youth. In the courſe 
of time, Pater, or Father, was added to it, from 5 
whence was formed Joupater, and Jupiter. 1 85 fs 1 
| Becoming. maſter of a mighty empire, he el- 
poaſed his fitter, called by the Romans Juno, and 
by the Grecks Her a, or Miſtreſs. The name of 
6 Jovis Was lik ewiſe given to Jupiter, and the word 2 
Father was added, to exprels that he was fove- # 
; reign of the gods. CT a . 
| Finding it impoflible to govern alone ſuch 
extenſive dominions, he appointed governors. to | 
421 aſſt him. 55 EE Gs . „„ 
. Diodorus Siculus informs” us, 1 4 go- oe, 


3 verned the frontiers of Africa, and became _—_— 
famous there, chat he gave name to the chain of [ 
mountains extending to the fea : this name they / 
till retain, And for the ſame reaſon, that part = 
= the ſea, which waſhes theſe mountains, was called 
. = * the Arlantic Ocean, We likewiſe learn, from 

= 0 * „„ ancient 
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ancient authors, that Pluto was governor. of the 5 
vweſtern parts of the empire of the Titans, of the i 
Gauls, and of Spain, which \ we ſhall Werk of f in 
che hiſtory of that god. 9 
e death of Pits, . the. thine - 
mer given to Mercury, who acquired great repu- 

tation, and became the FRE: divinity. of 


— 


= the Celes, | 


The hiſtory of the ah governors we are . 
3 norant of. It is only known that Jupiter reforved | 


5 for himſelf the Eaſt, Greece, the Grecian Iſles, 


and that Pres of Afia from whence his anceſtors N 
8 proceeded. Es _ 
, caſily . without Gebr. that the . 
. traditions, and hiſtorical | fragments, make 
mameention of the partition of the world among "i 
three brothers: on the contrary, it appears that 
Jupiter remained ſole maſter of the empire, and 

5 only beſtowed. governments. upon his brothers. 0 

5 . But we muſt obſerve, that the Greeks having no = 
. authentic hiſtory to direct them, their poets were 
able to give ſcope to their imaginations : | Sor 7 
| conſulted their moſt ancient traditions, and it 
—— probably the remembrance of the diviſion 0 
the world, among the three ſons. of Noah, by. 
_— which they were guided, in aligning the empire c 
me” each god, We muſt alſo add, that the divi- 5 
ſion of the world between Jupiter, Neptune, and 
* luto, was. not eee admitted among the 


ancients. > 
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AND THE TITAN PRINCES. 7 0 


| ancients. England poſſeſſes a valuable monument „„ 
which proves this difference of opinion, and . 


chrows great light upon this diſputed point. 


Ez. London, 1 in the collection of Mr. Fowl 

which i is one of the richeſt, and moſt beautiful! . 
the world is an antique ſtatue of Jupiter, which re- 

preſents this god holding thunder, the ſymbol of the 

ſovereign of Heaven, in his right hand; ; in his left 

1 trident, ſymbol of the god of the Sea; and by 

3 his ſide ! is a Cerberus, ſymbol of the cod of Hell. 

This precious remnant of antiquity, which is e 

5 5 good preſervation, agrees perfectly with the 5 

: hiſtorical account Juſt mentioned. The ancients - 5 

who have written the hiſtory of Crete, ſpeak _ 3 15 

- highly! in praiſe of the courage, prudence, Juſtice, 2 

and civil and military virtues of Jupiter. The , 

a Whole of their works are no longer extant; but 

1 the Greeks have tranſmitted to us ſome frag- 

ments of them. | They ſay he Was an excellent 5 

| legiſlator, that his laws were juſt, and, by his 1 

care, duly enforced. He exterminated the Tob- -- 

3 bers Who infeſted Theſfaly; and wiſhing to have 

a place of defence there, he built | it upon Mount 1 
Olympus, which occaſioned rhe : poets to fay, that 1 

he inhabited heaven. 5 : RS 


The place of our nativity, the ſcat of our 7 
ingen days, are always particularly. dear to us. 1 
„ „„ ng Whence 
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5 90 HISTORY OF > JUPITER, &e, 


| Whence Pisser this charm ? 1 it not beeauſe . 
they recal to our minds the care that was be. 
ſtowed upon us, at a time when we were 8 
much in need of it? And does it not ſeem 22 
though Providence, by this pleaſing partiality, 1 
has wiſhed to impreſs us with a ſtrong ſenſe. of -- 
Dre. that firſt of all obligations, gratitude? The = 
cares of the empire of the world did not pre. 
: vent Jupiter from frequently viſiting the iſland of | 
Crete: there he enjoyed repoſe; happy, had he 
not ſullied the glory of his illuſtrious actions by g 
EE immoderate propenſity to pleaſure. It is to 
” this de ſect we muſt attribute that multitude of | 
criminal, and frequently ridiculous, intrigues, ÞF 
which have been handed down to us, under the ] 
diſguiſe of his different metamorphoſes. "They jj 
ſo far alienated the affections of Juno his wife, 4 
5 that the engaged in a conſpiracy againſt him; = 
which was defcated by Jupiter as ſoon as diſco- 
5 vered. This was the laſt of his exploits, Worn 
- out with age, he retired to end his days in his 
favourite ile of Crete, where his tomb was to be 
ſeen near Gnoſſus, ont of the principal c cities ; of Þ 
the iſland, with this inſcription: | 5 
= Here lies Zan, who was called Jupiter,” . 


He lived to the age of 120 years; 62 of which 


For 1s ſuppoſed to have reigned after the defeat of 
| the Titans, and the death of Saturn, . 
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EXPLANATION oF FICTIONS, Kc. > OR 91 


His funeral was s performed by the Curetes his 1 


5 relations. 


* he empire of Jupiter del d b common 


to great ſtates, whoſe ſplendour ſeldom ſurvives 5 
the ſovereign by whom they were erected. After | 
1 his death it was divided into ſeveral petty king- 5 0 
doms, governed by a ſucceſſion of princes, . 
major part of whom are unknown; and what 5 
remains of their hiſtory i is unworthy of relation. 
| The iſle of Crete was that portion of this 
empire which ſubſiſted longeſt; it was governed _ 
by Cres, fon of Jour" after the death of his 1 8 
5 ee IT : ER 


An ExpLaxaTION of. ſome of the Ficrioxs contained 85 


in 1 the Hisrory and FazLs of Jorrres. 9 


towards. 0 


„5 * E ; ſhall e content ourſelves with explain- 3; 
i ing the principal circumſtances, | as they will 
ſerve to elucidate more the r of 
jupiter. T 
10 compretiend the ſtory which 65 chat jupi- 5 
ter precipitated his father into the infernal regions, 
ve muſt obſerve, that the Greeks regarded | the 

5 countries ſituated towards the eaſt as the moſt 

Ss clevated Pert of the world ; on 1 the contrary, thoſe 


— 


— — — —— — 
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— 1 grunge 


g EXPLANATION or FICTIONS | 


towards the weſt were e ſuppoſed 1 to be the loweſt, | 
This was ſufficient to furniſh matter for the fertile : 
imagination of the Greeks. To the eaſtern coun- 
tries they gave the name of heaven, and thoſe of 
1 the weſt, or the loweſt, they called hell. 
ci It was in conſequence of this idea (as \ we ſhall 
fee in the hiſtory of Pluto) that they placed the 
infernal regions in Spain, Italy, 1 or in the ; 
- countries welt of Greece. 5 
5 The Titans having been forcedt to take refuge i in 
> Italy and Spain, the poets pretended that they were 
driven into the infernal regions. In the ſame man- 
ner, they g gave the name of Tartarus to the Tar- 
teſſus, a river of Spain; and the Titans having 
8 8 5 been vanquiſhed near this river, and partly drowned I. 
: aint its waters, they were faid to have been plunged | N 
5 into Tartarus; ſome of them again having been I 
recalled from Italy and Spain, they were feigned 
to have been delivered from their infernal manſion. 


They entered into a freſh conſpiracy with Saturn, 


but were conquered by Jupiter, who having pur- 
1 ſued them to the fartheſt extremity of Spain, placed 
1  faichful valiant. troops to guard the paſſages; which 
Pf gave riſe to che fiction of the hecatonchires, or 
giants with an hundred arms. ; | 5 

85 In the ſame manner we muſt explain the fable 
of the god Neptune, who impriſoned the Titans | in 
the ea. This brother of Jupiter commanded his | 
Beets, and making himſelf maſter of the ports of "3 
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IN THE nisronx or loriren. . 93 9 


n Spain, fo completely blocked up the Titans that 


they had no poſſibility « of eſcaping. 
We have faid, Jupiter exterminated the robbers 


7 who laid waſte Theſſaly. 


Ws hey are deſcribed as formidable giants. : Jon . 


wt had built an impregnable fortreſs on mount 
Olympus, w which the poets repreſented as heaven 3 
tittſelf, and the efforts of his enemies to make them- oh 
ſelves maſters of it, are deſcribed by the fable of HE 

; mount O ſſa heaped upon mount Pelion. my © 


In the battle of the Titans, Polybotes | is repre- e- 5 


ſented. as overwhelmed by Neptune, under part 1 
of the iſle of Cos. This fable ſignifies, chat . 
admiral purſued him to this Iſle, and there flew ” 
In one of the Giles: concerning the: manner in = 8 
which Jupiter was brought up in the iſle of Crete, 8 

ä it i is ſaid that he was nouriſhed by doves. 5 
f This fable owes its origin to the Phcenician =” 
| word Himan or Heman, which Ggnifies equally prieſt 5 
and dove; this ambiguity was ſufficient to cauſe 
the prieſts, called Curetes, and doves to be con- 
founded together. 0 


The Curetes have acquired 0 great a reputa- I 
5 tion, that i it is indiſpenſably every to or ſome Ho, 

5 account of them. „ „ 
Antiquity carried i its veneration * far 4 as ; to raiſe | ; 3 
altar and temples t to their honour; the invention 


1 EXPLANATION oF FICTIONS, Kc. 


Pd 


N forging i iron, | and other metals, is attributed to | 
them; but ſcripture aſcribes it to Tubal Cain; 

5 however it is very poſſible that they were the firſt 

1 8 9 who introduced it into Greece; and upon the 

Parian marbles, now called Arundelian, we ſee | 
recorded the event which gave the Curetes an 

5 opportunity of making this valuable diſcovery. _—_ 

"05> inferiptions import, that a fire baving KK 

broken out in the foreſt of mount Ida, either b; 

| lightning or ſome other accident, the intenſeneſs 2 

ot the heat melted into a ſtate of fuſion a conſider- = 

5 able quantity « of iron, and other metals. 1 

The Curetes perceived all the advantages that Y 

1 might be derived from this diſcovery, found means 1 

00: repeat it, and applied it to their own purpoſes. 2 

Ihe above mentioned monument inſorms us, that this 

e event happened during the reign of the firſt Minos. 

. The uſe which the Curetes made of their diſcovery = 

was to employ metals in the fabrication of arms, 1 

yo different from thoſe commonly employed. It 

„„ certain, that to one of theſe Curetes or = 

Dactyli Idei, called the Idean Hercules, muſt be 1 

; attributed the firſt. inſtitution 40” the Olympic = 

1 Games. „ : — 

tht hiſtorical 1 relates, that this Her. 23 

ae followed by three of his companions, quitted |. 

mount Ida, ſituated in the iſland of Crete, and 

came into Elis; it was chere, that to commemorate = 


* . , 8 a * * * " 4 "I 4 6 — * 9 ho runs. ö 7 * * p LAT Ou 2 9 * 
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cen war bevvetn Saturn and Jupiter, he iel e 
k * cour ſe, and appointed as a reward for the victor 8 
a crown of olive. Ce 1 
After having thus eſtabliſhed theſe games, which 1 
afterwards became ſo famous, he raiſed an altar in ES 
Elis to Jupiter Olympus. UVVU'; N | 
- To the explanations we have c given, i it 5 1 5 
55 1 neceſſary to add, that Typhæus, or Typhon, To. 
repreſented as ſo formidable in the battle of = 
the giants, is no other than the Typhon of che 
2 e N N 


THE MANNER IN WHICH JUPITER * was | 
. REPRESENTED. 


1 UPITER was generally repreſented 3 


| the figure of a majeſtic man, with a venerable 
| beard, ſeated on a throne. In his right hand he 
: held the thunder, and in his left was ſeen victory 
and a ſceptre: at his feet was a large eagle 


with extended wings, in the act of e off 
8 Ganymede. | e 


The upper pat of his body » was ; naked, the 


lower part clothed. = 


The throne by i its ſtability Jena the ee 


; of his empire; the upper part of his body was 
1 uncovered, to ſhow wer N Was 5 viſible to ſuperior 


beings. 


| REPRESENTATION or | JUPITER, „ 
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LY EXPLANATION or FICTIONS, Kc. 5 


of forging i iron, and other metals, is attributed to 4 
them; but ſcripture aſcribes it to Tubal Cain 

however it is very poſſible that they were the firſt | 

who introduced it into Greece; and upon the 
0 Parian marbles, now called Arundelian, we fee | * 
5 recorded the event which gave the Curetes an 
. eint, of making this valuable diſcovery. 
5 Their inſcriptions import, that a fire having | | 
| beokew's out in the foreſt of mount Ida, either by | 
5 lightning or ſome other accident, the intenſeneſs 
TE the heat melted 1 into a ſtate of fuſion a conſider- 5 


able quantity of iron, and other metals. 


5 The Curetes perceived all the advantages chat 
8 _ might be derived from this diſcovery, found means 
- - repeat it, and applied it to their own purpoſes. F | 
. The above mentioned monument informs us, that this + . 
event happened during the reign of the firſt Minos. 1 3 
: The uſe which the Curetes made of their diſcovery | 5 : 
was to employ metals i in the fabrication of arms, 5 
= different from thoſe commonly employed. Me 3 
auypears certain, that to one of theſe Curetes or | 
5 Dactyli Idei, called the Idean Hercules, muſt be E | 
5 attributed the firſt inſticution. of the nas a x 
Le Games, 1 %%% = 1 
5 hiſtorical fragment relates, that this Her. | = KB 
Op. cules, followed by three of his companions, quitted = 
mount Ida, ſituated in the iſland of Crete, and 
8 came i into Elis; 3 it was s there, thatt to commemorate | = 
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the war between Saturn and Jupiter, he inſtituted 5 
5 2 courſe, and appointed as a a reward for the victor 5 
a crown of olive. 8 : 
Alter having thus eſtabliſhed theſe games, which - 
5 afterwards became ſo gy" he raiſed an altar i in I 
3 Elis to Jupiter Olympus. e „„ 
To the explanations we have already given, 1 
8 neceſſary to add, that Typbæus, or Typhon, 
1 repreſented as ſo formidable in the battle of 
the giants, is no other than the Typhen of the 
5 N e EL 


Tg MANNER IN WHICH. Henkes Was 
| REPRESENTED. 


FR UPITER was generally repreſented bit © 


che figure of a majeſtic man, with a venerable 
beard, ſeated on a throne. In his right hand he 
held the thunder, and | in his left was ſeen er 
and a ſceptre: at his feet was a large eagle 
with extended wings, in che act of en off 
: ' Ganymede. 5 5 


The upper part of his body 1 was ; naked, the 


| lower part clothed. — = 


The throne by its Rabiliey denoted: the ſeeurity | 


of his empire; the upper part of his body was 
8 uncovered, to ſhow that he Was viſible to ſuperior 


beings, | 
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5 965 | REPRESENTATION OF JUPITER, 


beings, and to the celeſtial parts of the univerſe” ; = 
and the long garments which covered the lower 47 
| part of his body, gave us to underſtand that he 
was inviſible to the earth, and to mortals; the 
1 75 ſceptre and crown, were emblematical of the irre- 
ſiſtible force of his power; and the eagle with out- 
= ſpread wings, was to expreſs that he was ſovereign 2 
of the heavens, as the eagle i is of the ar. 
Fach people had their different method of repre- = 
ſenting Jupiter. 5 In the iſland of Crete he had no 
EI cars, ſignifying, ſaid the Cretans, that the God of Þ 
1 univerſe ought to hear no one in particular, = 
but be equally favourable to all who implore his 
aaaſſiſtance. The Lacedemonians gave him four 
cars, that de might 1 receive prayers in whatever FA 
. direction they. came. IT he figure of juſtice was 1 
Ke always placed by the fide of this god. Thoſe i | 1 
the hours and graces were likewiſe | added, TE 
3 ſhow, that he con deſcends at all times to liſten to - 9 oy 
2 ſupplications of mortals, i is always juſt, and delights ; = 
in doing good. Homer deſcribes Jupiter with 4 
| black eyebrows, his head covered with clouds, 
— = a ſhaking all Olympus with 1 nod; in his hands © : 
be holds the thunder; at his feet is the eagle; by BY 
: 9 his fide 1 Is reſpect and equity; before him are the 1 5 
two cups of good and evil, which he diſtributes 
at pleaſure to mankind. He adds, that this thun- 1 A 
der was compoſed of three portions of hail, three 
: of rain, three of fire, and three of wind. With 
= ek thei 0 | J 
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- JuertER's METAMORPHOSES. „ 


=_ theſe were e intermixed rerror, lightning, ; Hoiſe and 
= Wrath. 1 | = 5 


or THE METAMORPHOSES or JUPITER.. 5 


fs oil be impollble to give an exact = 


E - account of all the metamorphoſes of Jupiter; we 
hall content ourſelves with mentioning one of the 
5 = principal; to which we ſhall ſubjoin ſome of thoſe 
Las with which he either rewarded or puniſhed mor- 5 
ö Tz tals. He aſſumed the form of an eagle, to carry 1 
7 off Gany mede, ſon of Tros, king of Troy, whom _ 

FE he appointed to ſerve the gods with nectar, in the 5 

| | Z room of Hebe goddeſs of youth. This meta- ; 5 

3 morphoſis was not the only reaſon ol his being 5 

| F repreſented. with an eagle 8 


We learn from a mixture of fiction and hiſtory, : 


N S] that Periphas, king of Athens, engaged fo much = 
a = the affections of his people, that they wiſhed 3 
© adore him as Jupiter himſelf; that i is, have no 
” other ſovereign. The deity incenſed, was at firſt . 


going to cruſh him with a chunderbolt, but con- 5 


tented himſelf with changing him into an eagle, CE 
on which he mounted when he traverſed the 8 
ene of the " 


This tory | means, that * ripped him of | 
his rg] and gave him ſome employment ix in 
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# ferocity. 


= 


We likewiſe find i in hiſtory, that Jupiter, belire 


hls departure from Naxos, | in his expedition againſt 
the Titans, offered a ſacrifice on the ſea ſhore, © 
TID and that whilſt he was paying his adorations to the in 
Ss gods an eagle was ſeen to o fly towards 1 and | 15 
. alight upon his head. * = 
When Jupiter 1 upon the earth, tv 
ſeldom retained his divine attributes. Ys a 
8 In one of his excurſions, he went to the houſ: = 
of Lycaon, a cruel prince of Arcadia, who put to S 
death all rangers that arrived in his dominions. ä 
ED Jupiter however made himſelf known to Lycaon, | © 
Who wiſhing to prove the truth of his aſſertion, | ED 
Em ſerved up to him the limbs of a gueſt whom he had 2 3 
Filled. This crime was puniſhed inſtantaneouſly, © 
the palace was reduced to aſhes by lightning, and = 
05 Lycaon changed into a wolf, that he might til | : 
retain under this form the marks of his original I Fe 
os. In ſeeking the explanation of this fable, 
me lind that Lycaon, a prince conſiderably inferior F 
"Nl Jupiter, frequently abuſed his power, and v as | = 
1 guilty of enormous crimes: Jupiter, before he | pu- | = 
3 niſhed him, wiſhing to be certified of the trutb 
humſelf, went to the court of Lycaon, and finding | 8 
the complaints but too well founded, execuice . 
5 85 inſtant juſtice on the delinquent. | V = 1 
Ws have al: ready ſcen, that 1 in his | 
N infancy was nouriſhed with the milk of the got. 
— Amalthea, : 


The fable 2608 us, chat as a | reward 
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 JUPLTER's METANORPHOSES. 1 99 | 


be placed her with her two kids among the ſtar Wo. 


where they formed the ſign Capricorn. Itdike- | 


wiſe ſays, that in acknowledgment for the care”. 
nd | beſtowed on his infancy. by the nymphs, he gave. 
them one of the horns of the goat Amalthea, and 
to it added the property of producing whatever 
= they ſhould deſire; ; whence it was called the horn 5 
1 of plenty. . oe 
It is caſy to perceive chat this faculty of pro- 
ducing every bleſſing, was nothing elſe but a Yr | 
miſe to grant whatever they ſhould require; we ol 


muſt explain nearly 3 in the ſame manner the horn 5 
of abundance which Hercules reccived from the 
river Achelous. 8 e 
The fable Folate, that this. river r becoming 2 
rival of Hercules in the affections. of the nymph 75 
Dejanira, ventured ro engage him, and was van- 


quiſhed. Achelous metamorphoſed himſelf into 
a bull, and under this new form returned to the 5 


attac k, but being thrown down and one of his 


horns torn off, he could not obtain the reſtitution | 1 
of it, but * yielding to che conqueror the horn 5 
| of plenty. . 5 


The hiſtory of that dne | is as follows: 3 The . 


river Achelous being much ſwelled by the rains, TT. 
or the melting of the Thom, « overftowed : its banks, ; Ms 
® | and laid waſte the country. 


Hercules to protect the” crops. from future 


7 8 ravages, cauſed b to be raiſed, Which not 


100 Ws WORSHIP or JUPITER, 5s 


: being ſufficiently ſtrong, were broken down by! 
the torrent: however he found means to repair 
them, and formed ſome judicious canals which 
15 | interſected, and by watering fertilized the lands. 
be Poets celebrated this meritorious act by 
irg che fable of the eee Juſt x men- 


tioned. 8 b 
TO en longer « on oY hiſtory of” jeher . 
| metamorphoſes would be uſeleſs, as we ſhall find ; 

| them interſperſed through the hiſtories of the gods, ; 

| demi. -gods, and heroes, : : wy . 
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3 9 cannot be doubts: 1 the worſhip 
of Jupiter was the moſt ſolemn of any that Was 
paid to the heathen deities: it was likewiſe the 
moſt diverſifiec 3, as each. nation changed their reli- 
8 ceremonies at ple caſure. FVV 
„ appears certain chat no human victims were 
- offered to him, as they frequently were to his | 
is father Saturn. of this the ny of f Lycaon i Is an | 
” indubitable proof. = | 
Theſe barbarous ſacrilices were not very com- 5 
mon, and when Cecrops came to ſettle ; at Athens | 
4 he aboliſhed chem for cver. Ny 5 
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The victims moſt commonly: offered to Jupiter 


were a goat, a ſheep, or a white bull whoſe horns _ 


8 gil bw frequently his offerings were only a little 


flour, ſalt, or incenſe. T7 he oak and the olive mo. 
- conſecrated to him, 


The worſhip | of this b deity v was a almoſt l UT 


4 but he was by none more particularly honoured 5 
than by the Roman ladies. He had ſeveral tem- 5 
ples at Rome, one of which, the moſt remarkable, oo 
was near the Capitol, and dedicated to o Jupiter 1 the 3 FD 


"He + was e with arrows. in "ls hand, 


2 t ſho! = that he was always ready to puniſh guilt. 


He had three oracles much celebrated, that of 


1 Dodona, of Trophonius, and of Ammon | in Lybia, | 


| NAMES GIVEN TO JUPITER. | 5 


las oreater part of the” names given to 5 


; 1 = J upiter ; are derived from the places where he was 

* honoured, or from events which had occaſioned EF Os 
x 5 altars and temples to be raiſed to him. 5 As it 1 8 
| 3 5 would be impoſſible to recount chem all, we thall 
only mention the principal. 


The titles generally beflowet on this god were 


1 ; Optimus, Maximus; the beſt, the greateſt, Ho- 2 
: mer gives him the name of king 8 Jupiter. Virgil . 


N erven To JUPITER. . 
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: calls him the All Powerful. During the ides of i 
June, the Romans celebrated his feaſt under the 
... tte of Jupiter the invincible; he was called Sta. 
tor, becauſe he had ſtopped the flight of the Roman 
army; and Piſtor, i in remembrance of the manner & 
in which he had faved the capitol, when it was 3 
beſieged by the Gauls. Jupiter adviſed the gar- E 
riſon to make bread with all the corn that remained, 5 + 
and throw it into the enemy” s camp, for the pur- 1 

x poſe of making them believe that proviſions were 

= on great abundance ; this ſtr. atage m ſucc ceded, a and 3 
the liege Was raiſcd. He was called Þieſpiter, as 

| being the father of light and day; Pluvius, for EY 
2 having granted rain in the time of a great drought; _ | 
- Hoſpitalis, becauſe he was the father of hoſpitality; I: 
Father of the gods, moderator, governor, to ex- Z 
preſs his fovereignty over the gods; Maſter of S 
tempeſts and winds, and frequently Serenus, be- Z 
cauſe he repreſented the ther; Capitolinus, from 
I temple in the Capitol; Olympius, Atabyrius, +1 
os Dictceus, and Idœus, becauſe the mountains ſo 1 
= ealledwere conſecrated to him; Dodonæus, Tro 0 | 
- phonius, and Ammon, from his oracles; and | 
Tonans, and Fulminans, from the thunderbolr. „ 

5 The Greeks ſometimes. gave him the name of | 0 
Eg gyptus, and Nilus, and he was then confounded FE 
with Ofiris. x He was likewiſe termed en 5 | 
becauſe he abſolved the crimes of men. 


Theſe are the principal names of Jupiter. 
3 5 THE 
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| Ti i11STORY or JAPETUS, PROMETHEUS, 2 


| EPIMETHEUS | AND PANDORA. 


"Tau princes being much celebrated, 5 


and 155 the family of the Titans, we ſhall place EE 
_ their hiſtory immediately after that of Jupite: 1 


Japetus, from whom the Greeks boaſt that 


. they were deſcended, was the ſon of Titan, and; 
: = father of Prometheus (a Greek name, ſignifying L 
| to: foreſee the future), and 3 (which | 
NY benities to remember che paſt). „„ 
Prometheus ſeeing that Jupiter had created 


| man, endeavoured to imitate him, by forming 
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ſtatues with clay, and attained ſo great 8 5 
degree of perfection that they appeared almoſt 
animated. Minerva, the goddeſs of wiſdom, tel? 
8 ling him that heavenly | fire alone could give them 
life, the ambitious Prometheus conceived. hopes 1 
of ſtealing this; he lighted a flambeau at the rays: 
= B of the ſan, and as ſoon. Us he bad communicated en 
1 this celeſtial flame to his ſtatues, they became 1 
+. ſimilar to the work of Jupiter. 8 „ 1 
The ſovereign of the gods, to puniſh this theft, ONE 
ordered Mercury to bind Prometheus upon mount 
Caucaſus, where 4 vulture was eee, rearing 


- 'H 4. OY ” 1 his 
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his liver, which growing as faſt as it was s conſumed 
c rendered his puniſhment eternal. 


The other gods, jealous that Foptier alone mould Th 

N poſſeſs the power of creating man, united their 5 
dalents to form a perfect woman. Minerva gave | 
her wiſdom, Venus beaut ty, Apollo a Knowledge : 


5 of muſic, and Mercury cloquence. 


This aſſemblage of perfections procured her the 5 
; name of Pandora, a name derived from two > Greek 1 
Words, ſignifying all gifts. en SE. 
0 Jupiter wiſhed to ſce her, and under Pi retence ; 
i likewiſe beſtowing ſome endowment upon her, |} 
dave her a box with orders to carry it to Prome- | 
1 . theus. This prince, 1 too wiſe and cautious not to 
2 perceive. the danger of ſuch a meſſage, refuſed to 
receive Pandora, or open the box; but the impru- : 
T dent Epimetheus, ſeduced by the beauty of Pan- he 
dora, took her for his wiſe, and had by her 5 | 
daughter named Pyrrha, who was afterwards mar- 
8 ried to Deucalion. Unable to reſtrain his curioſity, ” 
5 Epimetheus ventured to open the box given by 
Jupiter to Pandora, which containing gevery ſpecies 
of evil, they | in an inſtant ehaped, and dilperſed ws 
. themſclves over the whole earth, 
1 EFpimecheus regretting too late bis fatal ef 5 
+ "ihe to cloſe the box, but alas! it now contained 
only Hope, the laſt reſource of unhappy | mortals, 


1 This deluge of woes produced the iron age. 


This fable, the moſt beautiful of 7 cranſmmicted 
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FABLE or FROMETHEUS. „ cg . 


to us by the Sidel reminds us too readily of 
the fall of Adam to need any other explanation, 5 
than by laying, it is a corrupt tradition of the 9 5 
hiſtory of the creation of man, and of the inſtant N 
when be lolt his happiness with his 1 innocence. T4 — 


x WSTORICAL NU INTO THE FABLE 


OF PROMETHEUS. 


| ä 4 a Rady: of: antiquity 


bes us to believe, that Prometheus was the firſt 5 
inventor of ſtatues. = A beautiful monument which . 1 
1 eſcaped the ravages of time, (an engraving of CE 
| which is found in the firſt volume of Antiquity 5 
. explained 25 figures 4 repreſents Prometheus form: 
ing A” man; hei 1s ſeen working with a chiſſel and = 
a mallet ; a certain proof that the formation 1 
5 ſtatues 18 concerned. T0 conform to the poetical . 
1 deſeriptions, Minerva i 18 placed by his ſide aſſiſt-⸗ 
5 ing him with her advice, and near them i is a car e 
. containing Pſyche, ſymbol of the ſoul, who * . 
known by having the Wings « of a butterfly. „ 
Every thing proves that this monument _ 1 


B intended to ſhow the perfection Prometheus attain- 3 
EY edi in the formation of his ſtatues, which appeared 
- even animated, and that he could not have arrived at 
lg great a a degree of excellence, had he not received | 
5 TY. EE | ths. 


. 106 N FABLE or PROMETHEUS. | 


the affiſtance of Minerva, goddeſs of wiſdom, and = 
- the arts, ; 


This firſt j imitation of man is wok aſtoniſhed 


A = Wo original, that Prometheus i is repreſented i in the 
fable as aſecond creator : Daædalus was afterwards - 
- ſeigned to make theſe ſtatues walk, becauſe in | 
= A them he firſt ſeparated the legs. i 
Prometheus was one of the Titans who ren- = 
OS dered themſelves formidable to Jupiter; obliged 
to fly before that victorious prince, he retired into 78 
Scythia, and concealed himſelf in the foreſts o = 
mount Caucaſus, which ſeemed the habitation only 
- of eagles and yultures. The grief occaſioned by | IP 
1 : an exile ſo mortifying to an ambitious mind, was — . 3 
5 repreſented by a yulture tearing | his liver. 15.00 


Hiſtory informs us that the inhabitants of Scy- 


5 i and Caucaſus, who were very numerous, lived 1 
TR, without laws, in a ſtate of the grofſeſt i ignorance. - n 
Prometheus, a wiſe and polite prince, taught them | 
to live f in a more civilized ſocial ſtate, which gave | 
riſe to the fable, that with the afliſtance of Minerva 5 
; he had formed „ 5 2 | 5 
To He is likewiſe e as "ſtealing fie FR 7 | 5 
| heaven, becauſe he firſt introduced forges Into, gd ; 
Scythia. When the empire of Jupiter was fo | 0 
firmly. eſtabliſhed chat! it could no longer! be ſhaken 1 iy 
by the attempts of the Titans, Hercules obtained F- 
- _—_ pardon of Prometheus, and this occaſioned 1 
; the ſtory chat he had liberated him from Caucaſi us, 
Ro pp” and | 
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| 4 Killed ts vidiuce. Vet: as Jupiter had from A 
that his baniſhment ſhould laſt thirty years, he . 
thought at once to mitigate his puniſhment and 1 
0 fulfil his oath, by permitting Prometheus to wear OM 
on his finger a fragment of a rock of mount Cau- : 
caſus; it is even thought that from thence aroſe 5 
: the cuſtom of wearing rings on the finger. pr nd 


Prometheus availing himſelf of his liberty, re- 


i - ned to paſs the remainder of his days in Greece, 
= where after his death he received thoſe honours > 
Which were paid to demi- gods and heroes. LE 
: Some ancient hiſtorians and commentators, b - 
Fx give another interpretation to the ſtory of Prome- 
| theus having ſtolen celeſtial fire. They ſay, that e 
this prince diſcovered the method of obtaining 
fire with the flint and ſteel. According to others, | 
Prometheus foreſceing that he ſhould find no fire 
in Caucaſus, took the precaution of carrying ſome 
With him! in a plant called by the Latins, ferula, = 
5 which has a ſtalk five or ſix feet high, and 15 full 
5 of pith ; when lighted It conſum es lowly, and Mo, 
| continues burning as long as any of this pith CY 
| ; remains. It is a plant well known to failors, and : 
f frequently employed by them to carr Ty. fire from 1 
one iſland to another. : 


We may obſerve by theſe two „ explanations the 5 


value which men ſtamped on the firſt uſeful diſ. 


coveries; they thought the inventors of them 
worthy of divine Honours, | = OO np ns 
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„Aber is iet to pay the. Ebbe, * 


genius has a claim to greater rewards; and let us 


ne ver forget, that the labours of thoſe men are 


0 entitled to our warmeſt gratitude Who devote part ® 5 


Pl their lives to the advancement of ſcience, and 8 
Ee the real intereſt of mankind. 7 9 Tz 
| Hiſtory has preſerved be concerning & Epi- = 


metheus. We only meet with his name in fiction, | 


which contents itſelf with faying, that he was me | 


 ramorphoſed into an ape. 3 2 
From this we may imagine that he wiſhed to 
imitate his brother, but being neither ſo prudent | 


5 nor ſo ſkilful, failed i in the attempt; for which he | 
. compared to an e an animal which i imitates = 


b whatever 1 it ſees. _ 


. UNO was "he daughter 6 Saturn and 1 


1 Rhea, and ſiſter to Jupiter Neptune, Pluto, Venus, 


and Ceres. She was called by the Greeks Hera, 


5 Miſtreſs; or Megale, the great, The Romans 
gave her the name of Juno, from Juvans; 3 aſliſting, = 


(an epithet common to both her and Jupiter) they. ET - 


 kkewiſe called her the 8 35 
Several countries diſputed the honour of having ö 


Pe given birth to this goddeſs; the 1 were 


—— 


. 
Samos | 
5 6 6 5 


A 
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I 4 7 Samos and Argos, where ſhe was more e particularly 
—_ worſhipped. 


Homer 275 ies was brought up by Oceanus and 


= his wife Thetis; others on the contrary lay, by 
= the daughters of the river Aſterion; laſtly, Schere 1 85 
— that the hours took charge of her infancy. 


In the time of the Titan Princes men til fol 


5 ood the cuſtoms of the ancient patriarchs, and 
8 Jupiter, after the example of his father and grand- | 
Be father, eſpouſed his ſiſter Juno. 55 


The nuptials were celebrated i in che country of 1 


2 8 Gnoſſians, near the river Therenus. In the 8 
time of Diodorus, the temple of Juno was ſtill 

| © be ſeen there; it was ſerved by prieſts of the 5 
81 country, and every \ year the inhabitants comme- Se 

| 1 . morated the ceremony of this marriage. 5 T „„ 
' 30 ; Jupiter, to give more ſolemnity to che occaſion, | 23 
2 5 . charged Mercury to invite all the gods, men; and - -- 

7 5 : animals. The nymph Chelone deſpiling the invita- 

| 2 tion, was thrown by Mercury into a river, and 
15 changed into a tortoiſe, that ſhe might keep 

= eternal ſilence; the Greek word ſignifying a to- 
= toiſe, and that animal being reg arded 157 the anciens = 
3 as the ſymbol of ſilence. | 


Juno had three children: | Hebe, göcdeß of 


— cok, who before the carrying off of Ganymede 
Eo ſerved the gods with nectar. The fable ſays, that 8 


« fall: which ſhe experienced in heaven excited 
. the 
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the laughter of the gods, which determine 4 Juphes 
to Why a cup bearer. Her ſecond child was Mars, 


whom ſhe conceived by virtue of a flower. Juno, 1 
5 jealous that Jupiter had from his brain produced = 
Minerva, the goddeſs of wiſdom, wiſhed likewiſe * 


N produce ſomething equally ſurpriſing. Sbe 'Y 


5 conſulted the goddeſs Flora, who told her that I - | Ip 
he fields of © Olena grew a flower which would ope- 4 
mie the deſired effect as ſoon a8 ſhe ſhould touch it. 


Juno tried the experiment, and became the | 


CORE mother of Mars the god of war. 5 = 
i Vulcan was her third child. Jupiter for his. | 
” A threw him headlong from heaven. 1 
1 95 00S: ſhall, in its proper place, give the hiſtory ” 
_ of Vulcan, as well as that of Mars and Minerva; | 
: but we ſhall ſtop here to explain the Extonordinary | 2 
e births of the two laſt mentioned. 1 
1 fable ſays, that Jupiter felt ok: pain in = 
: his head, and that Minerva, his nobleſt production, | 


- came forth completely formed and armed, without 5 
„ having paſſed through the ſtate of infancy. It 1 
e adds, that he defired Vulcan to divide his head with Fx 


e F an axe. 1 15 = 
L- This fable i is ani and. 6951367 chat «iftloin = 2 
0 is not acquired without exertion, which 1 is expreſſed ; . 
1 by the blow oft the AXE, and the Pam which Jupiter 1 : 

7% perienced. | 


"01 is likewiſe intended to expreſs that « Jupiter 
ps; | „ | | being 
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being che wiſeſt and greateſt ol the divinities, the FP 
_ goddeſs Wiſdom I; from his brain i in all 15 
her perfection. EET Es 
The birth of the god of war r has another origin, 5 
chough likewiſe an allegory. 


=. Juno, a haughty jealous coddeſs, had frequent 5 
8 quarrels with Jupiter, ſhe even took part againſt 
him with the Titans; implacable in her anger, 5 


F revenge was her darling g paſſion; this 1 1s the reaſon ” 


| why the god of war was ſaid to be her ſon. 1 


1 leaſt offence excited her reſentment; the refuſal of 5 


2 flower was in her eyes crime ſufficient to draw 


= down her hatred and Vengeance. Ee, 
Her pride and jealouſy were cruelly file after a 


EL 1 the ſhepherd Paris had preferred Venus to her, - 


1 when he was charged to give to the moſt beautiful Ke 
L 3 2 the apple thrown by the goddeſs Diſcord. Paris 1 
was ſon to Priam, king of the Trojans; this. was 
FE the cauſe of thoſe perſecutions experienced by 


Eneas, and his unhappy followers; all thoſe be- 


FRE loved by Jupiter, as well as their | children, ſhe | 
La - Fan with increaſing hatred. 1 


Wearied by· ſo much malice and revenge, Jupiter - 


: refulves: to puniſh Juno for having taken part . 


4 | againſt him in his war with the Titans. ws 2 
He ſuſpended her in the air by means of two 


= loadſtones, and after having bound her hands . 
1 bind her, faltened two anyils to her feet, Fa This Fo 


4405 


. . utsron or Juso. 


| tas was a gned to Vulcan, who „01 executed 


it to revenge himſelf on her for having brou ght 2 


| him i into the world i in ſuch a ſtate of deformity, + 
None of the gods could deliver her from 


theſe fetters. They were obliged to have re- 9 


courſe to Vulcan, who, as his reward, demanded. 1 | 
Ok in Wee cd Venus, the moſt beautiful of the 4 
- This puriſhniene did not reform: Jen The = 
Wen 16, daughter of Inachus and Iſmena, "Mm 
having engaged the alfections of Jupiter, became = 


Gs object of her revenge 
| To conceal this nymph from the knowledge of 


os Juno, Jupiter metamorphoſed her into a cow; 


. but this artifice could not deceive the goddeſs: . 1 


ae, in a peremptory manner, demanded that this | E 
co. ſhould be entruſted to her, and Jupiter = 
dared not reſuſe, | h When in her poſſeſſion the E 1 

committed it to. the care : of Argus, who had an 1 ; 


hundred eyes. 


10 ſurpriſe this ſpy was s impoſſibler ch of his 8 4 ; 
— eyes watched, whilſt the other fifty took re pe oſe— = 

: 4 perfect i image of jealouſy. 5 8 N 1 ; 
However, > Mercury, at the requeſt f Jupiter 1 


5 | Killed him to ſleep with his flute, and then flew | 3 : 


him. Juno, to recompenſe Argus, changed him | 
into a peacock, and was pleaſed that his eyes 1 


= thould | remain "imprinted en his "ons: B 
TE | : 1 8 FF 
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” This ui was ; eſpecially conſecrated to Ir 


= the is frequently e in a car r drawn by 7” 
= v4 two of them. : 


The death of Argus 4 not beer the un- 7 


8 : happy Is from the perſecutions of Juno. . She 
1 produced from the earth a gad fly, which inceſ- | 


"E fantly purſued the daughter of Inachus. Driven LO 
to deſpair by theſe perpetual torments, the 


i plunged into the ſea, ſwam. acroſs the Mediter= 


rranean, and landed i in Egypt, where the recovered e 


ber original form. 


She had a ſon named 8 T be worſhip : | 


= paid by the Egyptians to the goddeſs Iſis, under 
© the form of a cow, has certainly g given occaſion — 
f 7 to this fable; and the manner in which Is croſſed ET 
= 1 the Mediterranean can have been nothing but a 5 


= voyage by fea. + 5 
4 Mercury was e meſſenger of 2 . 


= Iris that of Juno, who, in return for her ſervices, i 


= placed her in Heaven under the form. of a 
s 1 rainbo p. f 5 


1 he children of See t nde 1 e . 


= | was carried off by Jupiter, were the unhappy 8 


„ victims of Juno 5 jealouſy. Ino the eldeſt of the 


XX four daughters of this prince, having eſpouſed EE 


n Athamas, Was ſo perſecuted by Juno, that ſhe. 


tre w herſelf into the ſea, with her ſon Melicertes, 


7 who was afterwards. honoured : as a ſea god, under 15 
is = che name .of Palzmon. 5 


p, 5 
i 24 
1 
1 
1 
| 
1 
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Abgabe, aber of Echion, ſaw bet fon Pen = 
| theus torn in pieces by the Bacchanalians. 
AAautonoe, wife of Ariſtæus, with grief beheld 1 
ber ſon Actæon changed into a ſtag, and devoured | 
ea own dogs. This young prince conducted ; 
_ Juno, or ſome fatal chance, had ſurpriſed E 
Diana bathing. Laſtly, Semele, the wife of Þ 
Amphytrion, h ; aving, at the inſtigation of Juno, 1 
de ſired to ſee Jupiter in all his glory, was con- 1 
EN ſumed by the rays which ſurrounded him. E 
e were the cruel means by which Juno N 
Nrenged herſelf on the charms of Europa, for | 1 
5 having engaged the affections of Jupiter. „„ 
Agina, daughter of Aſopus king of the countr; * | 
= of Egina, became a ſource of miſery to her 
1 unhappy ſubjects. N Juno viſited them with 2 
| deadly peſtilence, becauſe ſhe had inſpired 5 
With ſentiments of tenderneſs. 5 Kacus, ſon of | 
_ gina, intreating his father Jupiter to re- people | 
„ country, that god, from an old oak in the 
5 foreſt of Dodona, produced a prodigious ſwarm 
e ts, which were N 8 8 a 
: into —_— = 
Ihe Greeks who. allowed; Aide to the 
5 Trojan: war, pretended to be deſcended from theſe | 
ants. They were called Myrmidons, from the 
3 Greek word myrmex, which ſignifies an ant. 
Juno 1 is generally repreſented under the figure 


f of a woman n ſeated upon a throne, . in one 
B ãͤ— 
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5 band a Kceptre, and in the other a ſpindle 1” ON 1 her 
head is a radiant crown. Sometimes her head 1 is 
encircled with a rainbow. EF | 

In her temple at Argos, was her ſtatue of cold 55 

and ivory of prodigious ſize, and above! it were i 


placed the hours and LY 5 
This goddeſs principally pieGded on over empires 


450 riches. She offered both, but in vain, to 1 
Paris, if he would. give her the apple in pre- Bs 
ference to Venus. She alſo preſided over child- 

birth; on which "occaliois ſhe was called Lucina; 8 

and when ſhe i 18 repreſented exerciſing this func- EE 
tion, ſhe is ſeen ſeated, holding in one hand an To 
infant in ſwaddling clothes, and in the other © 3 
flower; or elſe with a whip 1 in one hand, and . 8 
8 in the other. 5 


During the feaſts called Lupercalia, the'1 women 


were deſirous of being ſtruck with this whip. 


At Rome ſhe had a magnificent temple, Mader : 


_ name of Matuta; another at Samos, under 3 
that of Samia. 5 Sometimes ſhe was called =. 
Earth, as Jupiter was Rain, or the Air, becauſe 1 
both equally fertilize the earth. Of all the pagan e 
= divinities, there was none whoſe worſhip was more 5 
ſolemn, or more univerſal. The prodigies ths EE 
had operated, and her vengeance when neglected, 
I or when any one had the temerity to put them 
> ſelves i in competition with her, inſpired ſo much ' 
fear and: awe, that nothing 1 was omitted t to honour 
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her, int beiter her propitious ; ; fo that RY Wor- 
ſhip was more general even than that of Jupiter. 
Divine honours were paid to her in Europe, Aſia, 
Africa, and particularly in Syria and Egypt, = 
though we muſt remark, that the Juno of tbe 
Fgyptians was the ſame as Iſis and Aſtarte. 
Young geeſe, the hawk, and the peacock, were == 
Fn particularly conſecrated o her. Among the 
1 Egyptians the vulture. Of plants, the dittany and 
poppy were offered to her. In her ſacrifices a ewe 
lamb was the ordinary victim. 80 great was the 2 
reſpect for this goddeſs, that every one havin; 
1 their genius, that of the women was called Juno. 1 
Cleobis and Biton, two brothers celebrated for: 
; their piety, drew the chariot of their mother, who 


was going to the temple of Juno, the diſtance of 


drawing the char ot of their mother, uh 


bs forty ſtadia. The grateful parent beſought Juno 
+ "oy reward chem as their piety deſerved. Aſter : 
"7 having offered their ſacrifices, the brothers took 

_ their repaſt and retired peacefully ro reſt, but it | 

6 was to their eternal reſt, they ſlept to wake no "2 
more. From that time the inhabitants of Argos : Tr ; 
. looked upon death as che moſt perfect repoſe, and! 
7 the greateſt of bleſſings. They raiſed two ſtatues | 
40 Cleobis and Biton, where they were repreſented bf 
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The Hisrony of Heazx, Hruzxavs and other 
: Drrrixs no PRESIDED over MARRIAGE. 3 


V. E i it proper that the hiſtory 1 


Juno: Lucina ould | be followed I, that of | | 
Hymen. x 


It was from him that the Giveles: gave this 7 
name to the union of man and wife, and rhat of 5 


Hymenza to marriage feſtivals. x 5 1 
* ſaid that there was at Athens a young man Sas 
of ſingular beauty, but very poor and of obſcure ef 
1 birth, whoſe. name was Hymenæus. He fixed 
his affections on a female of his own country, 
= much ſuperior to him i in rank and fortune. One 
day as ſhe was going with the Athenian women to —_ 
celebrate a feaſt | in honour of Ceres upon the ſea 1 3 
ore from which men were excluded Hyme- 85 
næus diſguiſed himſelf as a woman and joined! in 5 


the proceſſion. 5 During the ceremony the women - 


were ſurpriſed and carried off by pirates. 5 I- N 


famed by the ſight of the wine brought for the 


| feſtival, they drank till they were intoxicated, and | 


3 the fumes ſo overpowered their ſenſes that they ; 
fell 1 into a profound ſleep. 5 


The valiant Hymenzus then made . | 
known, exhorted the 1 women to aſſiſt him, ſeized 2 


4. 3 eee tho 5 


” 3 - —_— 
* 
— 
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the arms ; of their raviſhers, and mitte them 1 
whilſt in a ſtate of inſenſibility. After this ex- 
5 ploit Hymenæus haſtened to Athens, told what I 
. had done for the deliverance of the Athenian | 
ladies, and demanded, as his reward, the object 1 
1 of his love in marriage; which requeſt was | # 1 
1 granted. . 8 : E 


. een in commemoration of this 


5 event; and. the happy marriage it was the occa- 1 N 2 
„ Rom of, afterwards invoked Hymenæus as a divi- = 
5 nity, and celebrated feaſts to his honour. | 


To give luſtre to his obſcure birth, it was re- 


: ported that he was deſcended from the © god of day a 4 4 
15 and the muſe Calliope. 1 2 9 


This deity was always repreſented. Mer the 


1 of a beautiful young man, crowned with ST 
flowers and marjoram, holding in his right hand 7 
= flambeau, and in his left a veil, the colour b 1 

fire, or a bright yellow. : 


Though the Romans adopted this enn of. [ 


ide Greeks, they wiſhed likewiſe to have their 
den god of marriage. A circumſtance nearly. 
2 ſimilar to that juſt related, having happened at the 
time of the rape of the Sabine women; Thalaſſius, FF: 
5 the hero of that adventure, received the fame | E 
5 | honours as Hymenzus. 1 ; 


The Romans likewiſe hats two | other 


EO deitics, as preſiding o over marriage, Jugatinus: and | 
5 Domiducus. > 
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insronr or CERES. 


. fable and 1 af ne ang 


| property to be claſſed with thoſe of the infernal 

deities; ; but we think i it neceſſary to relate part =_ 
it to facilitate the Knowledge of the family af. the 5 

; Titans. . 


I he thine: reaſon will induce us afterwards o 


: give ſome account of Atlas and his daughters. . 


Ceres was daughter of Saturn and Cybele, and 


was 1 to be the firſt who cultivated the 
earth. 9 . | 5 5 


Pinto 5 brother wo carried off her PI : 


| MW Proſerpine, and taken her to the infernal re- 
gions—that 1 is to Spain—Ceres complained of this 
violence to Jupiter, who decreed, that ſhe ſhould 
£0. and demand her davghter, and that Pluto 

: ſhould be compelled to reſtore her, provided ſhe 
| had neither caten nor drunken during her reſidence Fas 
in his dominions; unfortunately ſhe had already 
taken part of a pomegranate, which was perceived e 
and told by Aſcalaphus. This fo irritated Ceres 
that ſhe threw ſome of the waters of Phlegethon © 
into the informer” 5 face, and he was immediately 5 

= transformed : into an owl, the . of mit⸗ TED 


5 1260 „ nisronv or CERES. 5 


1 afterwards took. the owl under I . 
N protection, becauſe it is a watchful bird and Þ 
diſcerns objects in the dark —an allegory perfectly | 
: applicable to wiſdom, which is Ig: guarded | 
againſt ſurpriſe. i e 
In ſeeking t the explanation of this fable x we find, m0 
5 that, by the advice of Aſcalaphus, Proſerpine | 
_ conſented to eſpouſe Pluto, which was the cauſe 
” of much regret to Ceres. : Aſcalaphus became the 
object of her vengeance; but it appears that his 
prudence and wiſdom engaged Minerva to rake 5 
19 0 him under her protection. FO ” - 
Jupiter, willing to appeaſe and conſole Sele . 
95 permitted Proſerpine to paſs one half of the 8 
= year in the infernal regions, and the other half n 
heaven. This diviſion of the year admirs of tuo 
| explanations, 5 
15 Proſerpine was e taken foe the moon; g 
and this fable was intended to expreſs the time 
buen ſhe diſappears: but it is explained i in a man- 
| ner ſtill more natural by ſaying, that Jupiter per- 5 
4 mitted her to paſs part of the year in the dominions — E 
8 of Pluto, and part with her mother Ceres. oe 
. We ſhall not dwell too much upon the expla- 
nation of theſe fables, but we think * neceſſary 1 
give ſome examples, in order to accuſtom our 
: readers to make uſe of their ſagacity, and we doubt 
not but on many occaſiors We ſhall be Os 
in this is ſpecies of ſtudy : and reſearch,” 
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The Wann of Arethuſa which flowed under 5 


55 ground, was witneſs to this act of violence on the 3 

part of Pluto. She informed Ceres of it, who, 

with two flambeaus in her hand, went in —— of 5 
ae her daughter. „„ nn 


Arethuſa, daughter & Neweus and he Wü = 


Doris, had been one of Diana's nymphs, and f 


was by her metamorphoſed into a fountain, | 


: fave her when purſued. by the river Alpheus. 
We haue already given the eee of 2 
35 this fable. 25 e 295 


We mall purſue n no farther the eli at Caits, ” 


- as we ſhall meet with it again in n ſpeaking of the e 
9 5 infernal deities. e = 


Diodorus Siculus 3 1 alter "the doch 


The maritime parts were the portion of Atlas. 


| OY Hyperion, the children of Uranus divided 8 
the kingdom amongſt them. The two moſt 
famous of cheir children were Saturn and Atlas. : 


55 His ſubjects were called Atlantes, and his name 
was likewiſe given to the higheſt mountain of the 5 1 
5 country. He excelled | in aſtronomy, and was the Bo 
firſt who repreſented. the terreſtrial. globe by 5 . 

ſphere, which gave occaſion to the fable of his 
5 ſupporting the world upon his ſhoulders. He bad | 
3 ſeveral children. 5 


Heſperus was the moſt remarkable for his piety, 5 


2 juſtice, and goodneſs. Being one day Oo 
= higheſt point of Mount Atlas, he Was carried TI” 


away 5 
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away by a ſudden guſt of wind, and his bob - 
could never be found. = 


The people, affected at 1 unhappy late, ad . 


ba mindful of his virtues, thought he was taken by 1 
the gods up to heaven, and granted him divine 1 
honours. To perpetuate his name, it“ was given 1 
10 the moſt brilliant of the planets. FT 
Atlas had ſeven daughters much celebrated,who | F L 
vere called Atlantides ; 3 but their real names were | 
Maia, Electra, Taygete, Alterope, Merope, | 1 
1 Aleyone, and Cæleno. = F 
Ws 6 were beloved by the moſt: e 5 
5 heroes, and had children, who afterwards equalled FL 3 
5 their fathers, and became ſovereigns of power⸗ 7 
ſul nations. Maia, the eldeſt, had, by e, 
5 Mercury the! inventor of arts. N - 


According to the Grecian accounts, almoſt 


Fl their heroes were deſcended from the At- E 
5 lantides. e So | 
After their death they were honoured | a8 god- 1 
dees, and placed among the conſtellations, " 
under the name of the Pleiades. They were 
5 ſometimes called Heſperides, from their mother | 
5 Heſperis. „„ C 
1 Their gr cat reputation = beauty induced Buſi- F 
5 . ris, king of Spain, to attempt carrying them off 4 2 
; by means of pirates, whom he ſent into mei I 
country. Theſe pirates ſurpriſed them in a gar- 
den, ſeized them, and were Preparing to | embark 4 
1 | | | | chem, | 2 
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«em: when their cries were | heard by Hercules 
» who happened 1 to be upon the ſea ſhore. He ran 
to their aſſiſtance, eaſily put to flight their cowardly | 

-  raviſhers, and reſtored them to their father Atlas, 

ho out of gratitude g gave him the golden apples - 
of the garden of. the Heſperides, which the hero : 
was come to conquer, by order of Erietheus, king 

. of Athens... „ + 


Theſe golden apples w ere probably þ oranges, 5, at 


1 chat time very rare, which Atlas carefully g guarded 

| by large maſtiffs; and this gave riſe to the fable, 8 

* that they were of gold, and defended by a dragon. 8 
Atlas did not confine his gratitude fo is trie: 

ox fling preſent, he inſtructed Hercules i in aſtronomy, = EE 

YL and that hero acquired immortal glory by firſt b 

5 2 into Greece the knowledge of the 

It was on this occaſion, that Arlas was is ſeigned 

to have requeſted him to bear the burden of the 

world a ſhort ne. that he might obtain ſome Xe 

* repoſe. SL e N 

Mount Atlas is of ſuch. a ſnipendous height, that : 

| it ſeems to reach the heavens, its ſummit i is loſt in as 

WM the clouds, and the poets confounding this moun< TO 

0 tain with the prince whoſe name it bore, deſcribed CR» 

Atlas as ſupporting the world. It was likewiſe | 8 

ſpeaking of this mountain, that the poets. in the ns 

85 hiſtory « of Perſeus, repreſented him as metamor- N 


. 
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phoſing Atlas into a rock, by preſenting to him 15 | 
"the head of Meduſa. On. 1 
The Hyades likewiſe paſted for the 8 — 


h of Atlas: they were reckoned ſix in number, MW 


8 Eudora, Ambroſia, Pedilla, Coronis, Phileto and 


by Polixo. Some add Thyaneas. ws hey derive —_— 
name from the Greek word Hod, which Ggnifies | 
. rainy. . 35 % 
= appears, that then pretended daughters of 4 


8 were poetical perſonages, which repreſented 2 : 
ſome ſtars diſcovered by Atlas; z as we at preſent 3 : 
| give the name of Herſchell to the planet lately dif- = 


5 (cove red by that famous Aſtronomer, 


HISTORY or THE SUN. 


1 5 5 N always con- 


ſoiled the ſan with Apollo. Plato aſſures us they [= 
"were the ſame. Cicero ſays, the ſun and moon | 


are two divinities, one of which is called Apollo, 


and the other Diana. Plutarch is of the ſame a 
opinion. Notwithſtanding theſe authorities, the 

- Arxundelian marble, and all ancient monuments = 
„ prove, that they ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from each ” 


wy other. oy 0 
"Apollo i is ; always 1 under the figure of 2 


1 young man, having 2 bow, or a a ſyre, in his h and, 
5 — 5 i ; 
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: whilſt the fon is repreſented. with his head ſur- 
rounded with rays, holding in onc hand a globe, 
which 1 18 never obſerved in ad repreſentation of 
Apollo. 4 = ent FOOT on 
Tie adoration of a kms is s the firſt idolatrous 
| worſhip known: we have already g given an account 05 
of it under the name of Sabiſm. The Egyptians, . 
Phœnicians, Arabians, and Perſians adored the ſun 
long before the Apollo of the Greeks was known. 5 


It was worſhipped by all the people of the eaſt; 


by the Chaldeans and Phœnicians under the name of 

£ Belus; by the Egyptians, under that of Oſiris and — 
Orus his ſon; the Ammonites called i it Moloch; the 
Perſians My thras: it was only among the Greeks WE 
and Romans that theſe two divinities were an,; 
founded together. The ſun was particularly adored . 
in the Ile of Rhodes; the inhabitants e 
raiſed to its honour a coloſſal ſtatue of braſs an 35 
hundred feet high. It was one of the ſeven won- „„ 
dͥ̃ers of the world, and was overthrown * an zcarth.- RT = 


= quake. 
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" Uiftory nelly "US, that the. Sen having 


B taken this Illand, loaded nine hundred camels with . 

5 the Fragments of this ſtatue alone. 2 
5 Antiquity has tranſmitted to us the names «of the. : 
four horſes which drew the chariot of the = El 
oO Ovid calls them Fous, Pyrois, Zthon, and. a 

Phlegon; names which ſignify in Greek, Red, 0 | 
Luminous, Shining, and to love the Earth, The 5 
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firſt denotes the riſing of the ſun, whoſe rays at that = 

5 moment are red; the ſecond, the period when it 1 

A acquires abrighter colour; the third repreſents noon, 
, WRenRny all its glory; and the fourth, the time 
e ſetting, when it e to 9 the 


ho earth. 8 55 


5 The ſun W over the clog; Sis of the | 

2 Zodiac, each of which anſwers t A month of the 
. year; ſo that the ſun by completing his courſe | 
5 through them in twelye months, has procure — 

: them the _ of the twelve houſes of the 
IST, "26 March he enters the Bao. of. the ram, Which 
5 repreſents that upon which Phryxus and Helle fled 
„„ eſcape che perſecutions of their cruel ſtep- _ 
> mother. = „„ ens 2 ng Gre 
In April, he enters a Bull, Wien repreſents 
the animal whoſe form Jupiter aſſumed to carry oft l 


: Europa. 


Z In May, that of. the! twins, hich repreſen 5 
Caitor and Pollux, ſons of Jupiter and Leda. e 


In June, that of the Crab, ſuppoſed to be the 


| fame which came to bite Hercules while killing 5 


— Hydra of Lerna. 


. that of the Lion, hh repreſents the 
7 one ſlain by Here ules in the Foreſt of Ne mea, 2 


whoſe ſkin he wore on his ſhoulders. | Oe 


In Auguſt, that of the Virgin, or Aſtrea. Dus : 
ring the ' golden age the dwelt upon earth, but | 
6 RENT When ; 
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- whet that terminated, unable to ſupport the fight - 
| of human depravity, ſhe aſcended to heaven with 
the other gods. She was the laſt that quitted the 
earth, and retired to that Pare of heaven which 8 
85 forms the ſign of the Virgin. e e 
5 In September, the ſun enters 1 fan of, the. 
Balance, which repreſents Juſtice, whoſe Balance _ 
ought always to be equally poiſed—It ſignifies like. a 
wiſe that 1 in 1 this month, Dy and night are of equal "Eh 
| length. 1 9 — 0 1 5 
In C October it enters the Gan of the Scorpion, e 
which repreſents Orion, \ whom Diana metamer. 
phoſed into that Ami. IT 
MM November, that of Sagittarius, "hich repre- . 
5 ſents the Centaur Chiron Who was an archer. He : 
: was the preceptor of Hercules, and much beloved 
by that grateful hero; ; but in the battle between : 
- Lapithæ and the Centaurs, Hercules involun- I 
£7 tarily wounded him with one of his arrows dipt i = 
the blood of the Hydra, which occaſioned ſuch 
: racking torture that, choughimmortal, he wiſhed to e 
die. The gods moved with bis complaints grant- 7 
ed his requeſt, | "He: died, and was tranſlated * 
5 heaven, where he was placed among che figns * e 
the Zodiac, VV NW 
5 In December, that of the” Goat; Which repre- 
; ſents the Goat Amalthea, or the Princeſs Meliſſa . 
os who nurſed Jupiter during his infancy. ig 
I i January; that of 9 which St 2 5 
1 _ Ganyanede 
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Ganymede pouring out nectar for Jupiter and the 


| other gods.—It likewiſe denotes the abundance of 9 


— which falls in this month. 
I In February, i it enters the fign called Piſces, F 
: which repreſents the Dolphins who drew the car 1 


5 of Neptune and Amphitrite. 


Men did not confine themſelves to 8 = | 


the defire of penetrating into futurity g gave birth to | 


: Aſtrology; a falſe ſcience, calculated to deceive _ 
the i ignorant and gratify the avarice of thoſe who 


knew how to turn it to their advantage. = Aſtrolo- 1 
ders, to. make themſelves of greater importance, FE 
855 pretended that each ſign of . Zodiac anſwered = 


to a part of the human body. = 
| Among thoſe perſons who confiraced gte 9 


= the Zodiac, we muſt ny; remark. Orion, 2 

7 whoſe ſtory i is as follows :— Y GR 1 
Jupiter, Neptune, and Mercury, making. Py We 
tour of the earth, went to the houſe of one Enopeus Þ 


or Hyreus, who not only received them with 


1 hoſpitality, but killed his only remaining ox for 


5 their entertainment. The gods admiring e Ez 


N good i intention and ee of this honeſt man, 
told him, they would grant whatever he ſhould | 


: deſire. A ſon, without a wife, was his requeſt; it 


- was granted, and the gods produced Orion from 5 
the ſkin of the ſame ox that had been killed for = 


their repaſt: they formed him vith : a mixture of ö 
: earth and water. . 
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- Orlon when arrived at years of maturity, became 


2 hunter, but being mortally wounded by a Ser- | 
pent, Diana, goddeſs of the chace, changed him 
into the conſtellation which bears his name. „ 
Orion is thought to have been a diſciple of : 8 

1 oy Atlas, and to have firſt inſtructed the Greeks i in the 

'Y movements of the celeſtial bodies, for which reaſon, 5 

at his death, he was placed among the ſigns of the 

1 Zodiac. The Sun was ſuppoſed to have ſeveral 

8 : chifdren. Otes and Paſiphae paſſed for a 

KV I : daughters, and Rhodia, ſo called from the iſland 8 

N x of Rhodes, The poets ſay, that. the day ſhe was _ 

| | born there fell a ſhower of gold, and that the roſe 
trees of the illand of Rhodes Hhot forth i in freſh ED 

: 5 bloſſoms. „ . 
E = But the FE diſtinguiſhed of his W . BY 
S rora and Phaeton, Aurora every morning opens 8 


gates of heaven, precedes her father, and announces 


E. 3 his return, She one day carried off Tithonus, 1 
3 1 of Laomedon, and petitioned the gods to render : 

5 him immortal; her requeſt was granted, but ſne 
could not obtain for him eternal youth, Tithonus, 
1 ſecure of immortality, thought only of the happi- „ 
| 5 neſs he enjoyed with his Aurora; he forgot that 55 
# time has wings, and! in its flight carries away youth . 
5 and beauty. Its ravages had no effect on Avon, 
. . poſſeſſed of all the attributes of a divinity, whilſt : 
ever . day, | every year, hurr ied on Tithonus to "= 
= Nate. of infirmity and old age. The —— Whicl! 


. LY attends | 
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Hi attends this Nate rendered life inſopportable; im- = 

Tx mortality to him was now only a painful burthen; 13 

he again had recourſe to the influence of Aurora | © 
5 with the gods; and ſhe, moved with — = 
e en his transformation into a graſhopper. ; 


- This charming Grecian fable i is an allegory, the 1 
: object of which | is, to exhibit to our view the im. 


5 prudence of many of our wiſhes, and to ſhow, that 
5 they all to be granted, we ſhould frequently 5 


- only eternize our miſery and regret. 1 — 
From the union of Aurora and T ithonus ſprung _ 


5 Memnon, who aſſiſted Priam in the Trojan war. | "i 


le was flain by Achilles, and his mother from his | 
e funeral pile produced — which from that time 9 

I were called Memnonides. ; —̃ 
Aurora made a ſecond rape, which y was 6 attend. — 
5 with melancholy circumſtances. 


Cephalus Was newly 1 married to Des Theit 


| tenderneſs was mutual, and nothing was wanting to 
_- complete their happineſs, | i The pleaſures of the | 3 
Chace frequently led Cephalus i into the woods be- 


fore break of day. Aurora ſurpriſed him, and 
carried him off f in her chariot. The fight of the 


. Li goddeſs did not prevent him from delivering him- : 


ell up to all the deſpair he felt : at — 1 1 

= 1 from his beloved Procris. 1 1 
Aurora reſtored him to the earth, a gave POT WO 
5 i which never failed of i its intended object. 


5 His paſſion on for hunting again carried Cephalus , 
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into the na; his wife alarmed at bis 1 
abſence, and fearful of a ne w rival among the 
nymphs, or even goddeſſes, went and concealed 
herſelf! in the middle of a thicket to obſerve his N 
motions; an involuntary movement which „„ 
| made occaſioning ſome noiſe, deceived Cephalus; os 
he levelled the fatal ſhaft, and with his own hand 

b pierced che breaſt dy the tender, unhappy Pre ocris. 


8 Iur fall of the rafl Phartori, ofipring ” 


ofc the Sun, is too > well known t to be <A. over in 0 


ka hn. of "Tie, 3 1 7] 1s; : f 


| diſputed him the honour of being deſcended from Es 
the Sun. Phaeton irritated at this reproach, con- 
2 ſulted his mother Climene, Who adviſed him to go 
to the palace of his father, and demand ſome proof = 
of his deſcent. The Sun having ſworn by nee 
river Styx that he would grant whatever he ſhould 5 
deſire, the imprudent Phaeton demanded for a 
fingle day only, the command of the chariot which 5 
brings light to the world. The god of day no longer = 


able to refuſe, was obliged to comply. In. vain 
did he Sire directions t o the raſh youth, | . The TY 
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e quickly perceived the weakneſs of m6 TEE I 
which guided them; they quitted the track they 
_ ought. to have purſued, and involved heaven and = 
earth in one genera] conflagration. ” 


The unhappy Phaeton was, by a „ 


9 from Jupiter, precipitated i into the river Po. The 
Heliades, | his diſconſolate ſiſters, were changed | | 
into poplars, and their tears into drops of amber: = 3 

| Cygnus his brother died of grief, and was meta- 1 
morphoſed into 4 ſwan. 85 : fs 


This fable appears to be an allegorical deferip. | 


— 5 tion of an ambitious young man, Who engages in 

1590 undertakings beyond his ſtrength. | However, we 

e read of one Phaeton a great. aſtronomer, who =_ 
= reigned | over the country of the Molofli, | an nd [3 
5 drowned himſelf in the river r Po. A 5 


. For UPITER « having quitted Juno for Latona 2 

5 bad by her two children, Apollo and Diana. | 
a Before their birth the enraged goddeſs incited 
Es againſt her rival A dreadful ſerpent called Python, ; 


This monſter, according to the poets, was pro- 


85 duced from the mud left upon the earth after the Ft 
„ univerſal deluge. This fable much reſembles that | 
of the ſerpent generated by. the . 8 


 halarion : 


balations of the river Nile; and there! is every reaſon 

to believe, that the Greeks formed their Apollo 

after the model of Orus ſon of as whom the * 
Egyptians confounded with the i Co: 
We ſhall give the ftory of Apollo, a as tranſiit- „„ 
ted to us by the poets. 1 5 
= Juno inceſſantly purſuing her rival; netted 3 
upon the earth to afford her no aſylum. | Latona 


. (whoſe | name. ignifies concealed) took refuge =: 
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a floating iland in the Archipelago, called Delos, , 
_ which was frequently covered with water. 5 


Neptune, out of compaſſion to Latona, Seated 


this iſland from being overflowed, and gave it a 
| permanent foundation. It was here ſhe brought 5 5 bn. 
: forth Apollo and Diana. The dread of Juno — . 
vented her long reſidence on this iſland; ſhe fled ns 
5 continually from place to place. One day tra- 
verſing the country of Lycia, ſhe came to a marſh 
Where ſome peaſants were working; exhauſted - 
with thirſt and fatigue, ſhe requeſted of them a 
little water; ie will preſerve my life, ſaid ſhe. | - 
The Lycians however, inſtigated by Juno, refuſed 

| her this ſmall relief, and even inſulted her; to = 
puniſh their brutal inhumanity, Latona metamor- 
phoſed them into frogs. We ſhall noc give the Ces 
hiſtory at length of Apollo and Diana; it is to be 
met with in all poetry, both ancient and modern; 
we ſhall confine ourſelves to the e principal features 
5 and molt intereſting ſtories, 3 VVV 

wy Ve =O 
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A5 bad ſeveral different names. He was | 


1 called Delos, from the iſland Delos where he was 
; born; Phœbus, alluding to the light of the ſun; 1 
5 Phos, and Bios, ſignifying light and life; and 5 f 
h Pythius, from the victory he gained over the ſer- 4 
.- Pont. Python. (This victory muſt be attributed F 
dt dhe ſun, which by giving heat to the earth, and Þ . 
| drying its t W deſtroys venemous | 
. reptiles). | 3 1 


He was called Actiacus, from Ahn; a pro- E 


: montory famous for the victory which rendered 

; Auguſtus maſter of Rome and the whole world. 
The name of Palatinus was given to him, becauſe 

5 Auguſtus built him a temple on mount Palatine, : 
to which he added a library. Apollo was baniſhed F 
” heaven, for having with his arrows ſlain the Cy- =_ 
Hops” who forged the thunder of Jupiter.” „ 


The ſtory is as follows: e 
Eſculapius, ſon of Apollo, had made ch: pro- mw 


greſs 1 in the ſcience of medicine, under the inſtruc- = 
tion of his father and the centaur Chiron, that he | 
EO had been able to reſtore to life Hlippolitus, ſon of | 
Theſeus. (We ſhall give the hiſtory of Hippo- || 

_ litus 1 in the ſecond part of this work, under the | 
: "tele Heroes.) 3 ͥͤ „ | 8 3 
Ne Jupiter, offended that a mortal ſhould preſume - 
1 uſurp his privilege, ſtruck the too > kilka r. 3 
5 fician with a thunderbolt. y = 


Apollo, u unable to o revenge himſelf upon 1 5 


vreaked f . 


3 
8 
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: W his vengeance upon the Cyclops, by lay- 28 

ing them with his arrows. No weapon was more ol 

I dreadful than theſe arrows of Apollo; it was with 

more juſtice he employed them againſt. the ſerpent | 

= Python, which Juno had raiſed up againſt himſelf LS 
and his mother Latona. The deſtruction of this 

: monſter gave riſe to the Pychian Games ſo famous 155 

in Greece. — bY 


During the 3 Fe theſe. games, which | 


; was every fourth year, they contended i in ſinging, = 
dancing and muſic; and the reward of the victor ; 
vas a crown of laurel, „ 


At neceſſary to explain the idea which *e 2 


* Greeks, and the ancients in general, entertained of . 

' theſe arrows of Apollo. They repreſented the e 
= rays of the ſun, and were ſuppoſed to poſſeſs ſo 8 

Ts much p power, that all ſudden deaths were attributed Wo 

l 7 to them. Homer was of the ſame opinion, with „ 
= this difference, that the death of women appcared 5 : 

| . to him to proceed from the vengeance of Diana, ” 

= or the moon, and that of the men, from Apollo, e e 
or the ſun. The hiſtory of the children of Mabe, . 
killed by Apollo and Diana, proves what influence 8 

= was aſcribed to the fun and-moon, CE 
The haughty Niobe, incenſed that Ai * „ ; 
1 were paid to Latona, whilſt ſhe, though ns h 
5 equally entitled to them by birth and the number 

5 of her offspring, Was neglected, haſtened to Thebes, 

= and endeavoured to interrupt the ſacrifices offering 8 
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to that goddeſs. This inſult drew on or the = 
; vengeance of Apollo and Diana, who pierced her | 
children with their arrows, whilſt performing their 
8 exerciſes on the plains near Thebes. F= 
We ſhall explain this ſtory by comparing it vim | | 
7 Wey Niobe, daughter of Tantalus and ſiſter c of | 8 
. | Pelops, accompanied her brother, when he came 
1 . into that part of Greece which from him was called - | | 
„ Peloponneſus. 5 She married Amphion, a Prince TW 
. celebrated for his eloquence, who had Juſt built | 5 
the walls of the city of Thebes, by perſuading | 
WT ſubjects to ſacrifice ſome part of cheir Property 

15 to put their city in a ſtate of defence, „FF 
This ſame prince being an admirer. of muſic. 3 
5 added three new ſtrings to the four which the ET: 
| lyre already poſſeſſed. | Thoſe two circumſtances. 3 
were the cauſe of the fable, that he had built tie 
5 walls of Thebes by the harmony of his lyre. ps 


The marriage of Amphion and Niobe was 


DT. productive of a numerous offspring; they had 1 

5 fourteen children, but were all carried off 15 T 
5 cruel peſtilence which deſolated the country. = 
This peſtilence being attributed to intenſe 3 5 

which night itſelf. could not allay, t the ſtory of T 
3 their death which we have juſt given was invented. 
It was from the prevalence of this ſame opinion Z 
_ that Homer fays, the Greeks were viſited with a 


| eters” as foon « as eee had | heres his | 
arrows. 8 | 
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| Whenever they wiſhed to deſcribe Apollo as 


lcd they repreſented him armed with his 
arrows, and when appeaſed, holding a lyre in his 
hand. In the time of contagious diſtempers they : 
: placed bra inches of laurel before their doors, hoping 
the god would ſpare thoſe who rendered this ho- 

| nour to his beloved nymph Daphne, whom he had 8 

| metamorphoſed into a laurel tree. = 


Homer ſays, that the children Ol Niobe remained . 


| wilted nine days, and were. then interred by the - 
gods themſelves. Hiſtory ſays, that theſe princes 5 ; 
= dying of the peſtilence, it was along time before 55 
anybody « dared approach them. : „„ 
The Thebans, terrified for their own n kae e 
| appeared inſenſible to the misfortunes of their 
queen; and this was the origin of the ſtory, that 
þ they were changed into ſtones. Ker ſome among 1 
chem, from motives of. atta achment, beſtowed the . 
rites of ſepulture on them; and to ſoothe the 
_ deſpair of Niobe, reported chat they were buried . 
| by: the gods. Amphion ſoon. af frer died of grief, 1 885 5 
or of the plague, and Niobe inconſolabl e for her - - 
misfortunes, returned | into Lydia, and lived at the 5 
foot of mount Sipylus, v where ſorrow quickly t. ter- = 
” minated her exiſtence. . „%% ͤũ ù X Uͤ.l!, 
She Was feigned to . been turned into a 728 
| 8 becauſe the exceſs of her ſuffer! ings in ſome 
manner rendered her inſenſible, and deprived her 5 
a ver even to utter her complaints. ; 


Jupiter 3 
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Jupiter Wend the death of the Ee by 


baniſhing Apollo from heaven, (that i is, from the a 
government he had entruſted to him.) 


He found an aſylum at the court of . 


"who received him favourably, and confer red on 
75 him the ſovereignty of that part of his dominions 5 
i ſituated on the banks of the river Amphriſus. In 
tthoſe diſtant ages, the names of paſtor and king Þ 
- were frequently ſynonimous. 8 The fable . 5 5 

. Apollo as tending the flocks of Admetus, which 
| was the cauſe of his being regar ded as god of the 
© ſhepherds, It adds, that Mercury having diſco- Þ| 
vered him in this new capacity, dexterouſly ſtole | 
” one of his cows, and Apollo ſeeking for his 
Z arrows to puniſh. the thief, found chat they like. 3 
1 viſe were ſtolen. - 1 


. was during this exile that Daphne, POR 4 Þ 


: of the river Peneus, was metamorphoſed into a2 
. laurel, at the moment when her feeble limbs, una- | 
ble longer to continue her flight, had nearly left | : 

4 her . prey to her purſuer, Apollo. The god was E 
pleaſed to conſecrate this tree to himſelf, and to 

5 appropriate a crown of f its foliage to thoſe who „ 

5 ſhould excel in poetry and in the Pythian Games, | I 


- Pliny, the naturaliſt, aſſures us, that the laure] 


3 his the remarkable property of being never ſtruck. 1 
wuith thunder. A fragment of Hiſtory relate: 
1 that Daphne, daughter to a king of Theſſaly, 5 
„„ named Peneus, being purſucd by 4 young prince : 
| 5 8 W- 
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It was not long after, that Apollo bea 


killed the young Hyacinthus, | to whom he was 
= tenderly attached, Zephyrus, WhO likewiſe loved. 
> this youth, jealous on ſeeing him play at quoits with 


Apollo, with a blaſt of his breath drove the quoit 8 


ol the god with lo much violence, that it beat out - 
the brains of thi 
| 6] changed him into a flower, which bears the ſame DD 
T ä Fis uſeleſs regret for this unintentional | = 
| 3 —_ did not appeaſe the parents « of 'Hyacinthus, 5 
LS To avoid their implacable revenge, he fled for wy 
refuge to Laomedon, king of Troy, WhO begged 3 
his aſſiſtance in building the walls of that „„ 
Here he met with Neptune, who, like himſelf, 8 


unhappy Hyacinthus. | 


exiled by Jupiter, was wandering over the earth. = 


; T he ungrateful Laomedon, after having received e 
81 their fervices, refuſed them their promiſed reward, 

| In revenge, Neptune demoliſhed their work by mw 
inundation, and Apollo viſited the Trojans with 
A dreadful peſtilence. ü The oracle being conſulted 5 = 
on the means of appealing heaven, returned for 
anſwer, that a Trojan virgin, choſen by lot, muſt be 
expoſed annually upon the rocks to be devoured 55 


by a a monſter, "'F he firſt victim was Heſione, 


daugcher 5 


139 - 

r pon the borders of a river, called likewiſe Peneus, 
fell into it and was drow ned; and that the great | 
quantity of laurels which grew on the banks = 
this river cauſed it to be faid, that ſhe was meta- 1 
= morpheſed into that 8 


Apollo MT 
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"Water of Laomedon ; neither the! power of | 

-©- +, HET father, nor her own beauty, were able to ſave 
her; the oracle muſt be obeyed: happily at this ; 
moment Hercules came to her aſſiſtance and kil- 

5 | led the monſter. The avaricious Laome@on had 

_ the baſeneſs to refuſe him two fine horſes which 

NE had promiſed for ſo eminent a ſervice; this ſo | 

egnraged the hero, that he facrificed Laomedon to 

| his reſentment, ſet fire to the city, and carried 
any priſoner his ſon Priam. EE : 


9 heſe two fables being connected wich hs. hit 


tory of Hercules, we ſhall give the explanation of , 
= 7 them when we come to treat of that demi- god. 


Some time after theſe adventures, Apollo was > 


- peanined” to return to heaven, and was reſtored to 
his former condition. f Jupiter confided to his care 
the chariot of the bon, and eee him to diffule 

light over the earth. | 5 


Cicero diffi nguiſhes four of the n name e of Apollo; : 


the three laſt were Grecian Princes; the moſt 
wcient of all Was Orus, ſon of Oſiris and 16s. 
His mother gave him for nurſe Latona; 200 00 
protect him from the perſecutions of Typhon, 


ſhe concealed him | in the iſland of Chemnis, ſitua- 


ted TP a lak te near Butes, which was the native = 
: 5 city of Latona. , We have already obſerved that © 
Sd Obiris, and aſter him Orus his ſon, were, among 
the Egyptians, ſymbols of the fun. 2 The Greeks 
2855 almoſt n confounded Ofiris with their Jupiter 
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ie 18 therefore by no means ſurpriſing, that having : 

given the name of Apollo to ſeveral of their x princes, _ 
they ſhould have confounded them with the — 

tian deity « of the ſame 3 


of all the pagan deities, to none have the poets £ 8 


aſcribed more wonderful qualities. e 


He i is deſcribed as the inventor of poetry, muſic. 


a eloquence. NO divinity poſſeſſed a better 

: knowledge of futurity; his oracles were innumer- | 

able. TO all theſe advantages he united beauty, 5 

grace, and the power of charming by his wWwit, 

and the harmony of his lyre. The title of G 

of Day, ſurpaſſes any culogium which the _ 0 

brilliant! imagination can beſtow on him. Among 8 — 

the Grecian princes who bore the name of Apollo, 

was one, Who having engaged the affections ot 

Clitie, a nymph. of the ocean, deſerted her for 
Leucothoe, daughter of Orchamus, king of Baby- 5 

| lon; and Clitie | in in deſpair refuling all nouriſhment 

_pined to death, RD . 

The poets obſerving that the heliorrope, « or fin RL 

ES flower, conſtantly turned towards the ſun, took Fo: 

l advantage of this diſcovery to feign that Clitie 1 
1 was metamorphoſed into that flower; and . 

| till retaining her ſenſibility, ſhe conſtantly turned 

| towards. the ſun to reproach his infidelity, The „ 

| : | Poets. wiſhed likewiſe to aſſign an origin to the : 

| = cypreſs, a leafleſs melancholy tree; they feigned 5 

B that the infant Wen, much beloved by Apollo, 22M 


VV having : 
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” having accidentally killed : a favourite ag died of 8 1 


grief, and was changed into a cypreſs by Apollo, 


who conſecrated this tree to funerals. —_— 
No deity was more honoured than Apollo: his t | 
temples. were innumerable both in Greece and 
Italy, and oracles were given in all of them. 1 


| Delos attracted viſitors from every part of the 


5 globe, by the magnificent feſtivals which were there Y Ez 


celebrated in honour of this god. Al the cere- i 
| monies of his worſhip had relation to the ſun, 


whom he repreſented. The hawk and the wolt _ * 
= were conſecrated. to him, becauſe they have . | 


piercing eye; and the crow, daw and ſwan, becauſe 
they were ſuppoſed to have the giſt of fore- 


” fight, and were employed i in auguries. . 


> 1 he fable invented concerning the crow 18 worth 1 
5 recounting. Its plumage was originally white, but 


was changed i into black by Apollo, to puniſh | him, F 


for having imprudentiy revealed to him the 


infidelity of Coronis. The tranſports ts of jealouſy , 


„ Wrnthds/ he frequently blind. Apollo de- 
bo  Kroyed this nymph and too late repented his raſh- 


neſs. He metamorphoſed her into a daw, wiſhing | 


by her mournful plumage, and that of the crow, L: 5 
. - perpetuate at once his revenge and his regret. 


There are many ancient monuments is lg 


ing this god, ſtill extant. He is always known 
dy the Juminous rays round his head, his youthful 


appearance, his beauty, his hre, and his arrows; 
5 _ generally 


. 2 ">, 's e 
_ ET: 5 


1 8 and st. A inform. us, VVV 
3 | that at Sicyon three able ſculptors were employed | 32353 
| 5 at the fame time in forming the ſtatues of the RO 
ET Muſes, ig wot „ 
Br hey were at chat time Ely cheve: in number, 5 

; Buy it was intended ro conſecrate only the three 

ſtatues which ſhould appear moſt perfect; but the = 
0 ; equal talents of the artiſts rendered the deciſion - „„ 
EZ fo extremely difficult, that to preſerve theſe finiſhed Ss 
performances they were all nine placed in the 

| temple of Apollo. | From that time the pocts 3 
celebrated nine Muſes, and we think it by no 
means neceſſary to examine what their real num = N 
ber originally was. > The obſcurity upon this = 
b : ſubject is the greater, as the name of Mulagetes, 5 
or leader of the Muſes, is frequently given to 
| | Hercules, | oy is true chat on cheſe occaſions, that 
| ) ᷑ T hero : 
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nll by appears beardleſs. i His names Were 
| almoſt as numerous as the countries where he was 
\ worſhipped. We have already mentioned the 
principal, but we ſhall conclude with that of 
ry ag becauſe it leads us to the hiſtory « of ” 
he Muſes, v whoſe maſter and N he Was. NY 
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hero appears t to be confounded with the ſun. Mr, "I 


Court de Gebelin has in a very ingenious manner | 


oy endeavoured to prove that the Muſes were twelve 


in number; but Heſiod and the poets reckon 


only nine daughters of Jupiter, and Mnemoſyne, - 
the goddeſs of 1 memory. They were virgins, and = 


"bo. fable ſays, that a young man of the name 
0 Adonis, having attempted t to gain their affections, 
| 08 the forfeit of his life for his temerity. CS 
- his fable 18 intended to repreſent how fruitleß 


are the attempts to excel in poetry, unleſs. nature 


has beſtowed the neceſſary talents. : This Pre. 
tended death of Adonis i is an allegory intended to 


gdeſcribe a man vain of his underſtanding, who 


On hgnifying to 


aſpired to the character of a | es but left 10 
works to ſurvive him. „ 
e generally believed, that the name of; the : 
- Muſes i is —_ from the Greek word AH, „ 
template ſublime ſubjects. ; = 
- They are ſometimes called Pierides, from the 1 
following circumſtance: | 7 = 


The nine daughters of Pierus, king of wee 8 
. had the preſumption to contend with the 


Muſes in finging; when to puniſh their vanity, 7 


D the victorious Muſes changed them into magpics, 


and aſſumed the name of Vierides, in commens- 


5 ration of their triumph. 


5 dangerous, and ſeldom went unpuniſhed, 


This ſpecies of challenge of the gods w was 5 alma 


be 


9 


| 2 from glory, renown. Rn 
W- | fide over hiſtory. She 1s ſuppoſed to be the 
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an accompaniment, 


to the flute. N 
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The wr Marthas had che teme rity to aſſert, 5 1 


that the ſounds which he produced from his A 
were more harmonious than thoſe which Apollo 
Judges were choſen, and the i 
ſatyr being vanquiſhed, Apollo to b his To ” 


drew. from his lyre. 


knen, flayed him alive. nt 


. origin of this ſtory i is as 1 Before | 5 
the invention of the lyre, the principal muſical 
Apollo by the aſſiſtance 5 


inſtrument Was the flute. 
of his lyre, found means to unite the harmony of 
to the beauties of the voice, 


and thus procured that inſtrument the preference e 
The poets have deſcribed the Jea- 5 b 
louſy and regret of Marſyas on this occaſion, by 

f ſaying 3 that he was flayed alive by Apollo. ; : 
cient authors do not perfectly agree concerning N 

the names and ſymbols of the Muſes; ve W 
give their general appellations, and the r manner n ee 
which they are commonly deſcribed. 


I. Clio, the firſt of the Muſes, cakes her name 
Her Province was to pre- 


inventreſs of the guittar, which inſtrument ſhe | 
generally holds in her right hand, and in her leſt 
a plectrun, ſo called i in Latin, inſtead of the bow Z 
vſed in playing on that inſtrument. 
viſe frequently repreſented writing hiſtory. 


2. Thalia e over comedy. Her name . 
6?! 


An- 


She i is like- 


85 ſigniftes the en She is | repreſented re- 


8 ſent the brilliant exploits of heroes, the moſt illul 
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clining upon a pillar, holding a maſk in her hand, | 
"> Melpomene preſided over tragedy. She! is ge 


nerally ſeen with her hand reſting on the club of z 2 


Hercules, becauſe the object of tragedy is to repre- - 


trious of whom was Hercules. 
an Euterpe preſided over inftrumeatal muſic; l 
8 het name ſignifies agreeable. She always appears 

5 ſurro: unded With Hues, > Iyces, gulttars, and all the | 


wt appendages of muß ic. 
5. Terpfi ichore, or the anniſing; profided ovei KY 


IG the dance; the has always a ſmiling | zountenance, FF=z 


. and with one foot e touches the earth, wilt 


5 The other ſports in the air. Th T 
6. Erato. Her nam e is dert ived from the Greek | 7 


word. E; 05, love. . N inſpirer of light | | 2 


poetry, and amorous verſes; her changeable phi- 


: ſiognomy cannot be ex ;preſſed, as. it varies every. T 


: time a new ſubjeR preſents wie.” 2 35 

aw Poly) mnia takes her name « Hö the great 

variety of her ſongs; the is repreſented with  Þ 
tyre, as being the inventreſs of harmony; her eyes 
directed towards heaven ſhow! | that the n 

over the ode. „„ 5 

"2. Urania, or the 1 was the inventie es 
a 1 and the ſciences; in her hand! e 
holds a globe, which | ſometimes appears placed 
| ET upon 


ora compaſs | in her hand. 


N arms, and trophies. e 
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(caped from a tower and was daſhed to pieces. 


1 his memory, the poets invented this fable. 


W Pegaſus 1 1s likewiſe ſeen with wings extended, 
; ou himſelf into the air, and with a blow of his 
boot forming the fountain Hippocrene, ſo cele- 


201 5 F ubject in the ſecond part of this work, when we 
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upon a Gp -and then ſhe is ſeen holding a ſeale . 


Calliope owes her name to the majeſty of bet 
voice; the preſided | over heroic poems. Near | 
her are ſeen the trumpet of fame, « crowns s of laurel - 


The Muſes going one day to Parnaſſus to 
receive the inſtruction of their preceptor Apollo, 5 
A were compelled by a violent ſhower to take ſhelter 
3 in the palace of Pireneus, king of Phocis, who | 
2 wiſhing to inſult them, they aſſumed wings and 
* 4 took flight. Pireneus attempting to purſue chem, 8 


= Hiſtorians inform us, that Pireneus baniſhed . 
TE from his kingdom all learned men, and ſhut up the 

. Y public ſchools : | Aa brutal caprice which procured ” e 
bim univerſal contempt; and at his death none 
| were found to honour his memory. Having i in; 

. vain endeavoured to acquire reputation . 
7 E poetry, he thought to revenge himſelf by perſe- 5 

i ceuting the ſciences ; and to fix an eternal blot upon 


= The Muſes are frequently repreſented ſurround- Ji 
| ing CO: upon mount Parnaſſus, or mount Heli- 1 


9 brated among the poets. We ſhall reſume this 


1. 2 eee relate 
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relate the hiſtory of Perſeus. Among the children = 
_ Apollo, one of the moſt diſtinguiſhed was Linus, : 
the inventor of lyric poetry. "ThE excelled in \ 
teaching the lyre; the moſt famous of his ſcholars = 
. Orpheus, Thamyris and Hercules; the latter, 
more formed to combat monſters than cultivate 
the polite arts, was ſo irritated at being repri- 
manded by his maſter Linus, that he broke his = 
lyre in pieces upon his head. Many cities and 
countries were rendered famous by the oracles of | 
Apollo; particularly Delphos, - where he had a | ; 
moſt magnificent temple. The prieſteſs whom + 
he inſpired with an enthuſiaſtic phrenzy was o- 
5 vered with the ſkin of the ſerpent Python, and fat 2 
2 upon a ſort of table with three legs, called cortina, 1 
WE: tripod. 7: 5 N OS 


That great Hud was | praiſed i in the FIRE 


. : _ theſe oracles there is no doubr; however wann. 
. them were certainly verified. The fathers of the 


church are unanimouſly of opinion, that the Al- 


mighty has ſometimes permitted the eternal enemy 
„5 mankind to foreſee fucure events; and this opi- 
mean receives great confirmation from the many . 


: inſtances wherein the predictions of theſe oracks 


were undoubtedly accompliſhed. If their anſive ; 
had conſtantly been falſified by the event, not all 


8 the artifice of the prieſts of Apollo could have 


preſerved their credit ſo many ages. It muſt be : 
5 however obſerved, that the anſwers given by the 


oracle 
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85 oracles were 10 equivocal and obſcure, that they 
Would admit of ſeveral interpretations, ſo that the 
truth might ſomerimes c concur with that which * : 

= had adopted. Ds < „„ 
We ſhall refline the ſubject of- oracles in a the | 


" | | chapter where we treat of t the Sy bils. 


HISTORY or DIAN. A, on THE. MOON. 


4 A Dar. was the ſiſter of C Ao, wn" as hes 

MH hes was called Phœbus, ſhe was ſtyled Phoebe; both _ 

L _ had the ſame attributes. = \ 5 

chat among the Eg gyptians, Oſiris was the ſymbol = 

Þ of the ſun, and Iſis that of the moon. iTo avoid : 

| HY repetition of theſe particulars, we ſhall give " "RR 

BM hiſtory, or rather the fable of Daun as N * 8 Dy 

che Greeks. : 5 Fe 

Among them, Diana was honoured ler ee = 

5 different characters. Firſt, as a celeſtial divinity, 

2 and ſhe was then the Moon or Phoebe; ſecondly, = 

£7 aterreſtrial divinity, when ſhe was called Dittea, 

or Dictynna, from the name of * favourite nymph, . 

the firſt inventreſs of nets; and laſtly, „„ 

of the infernal regions, where ſhe. reigned under 5 | 

ES the name of Hecate, or Proferpine. ou 
It was to expreſs theſe different qualities, that 0 

ah fie was fiyled the triform goddeſs, 1 N = 

8 5 L YE bo The 


Ve have already proved 
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L he Theſſalian ſhepherds boaſted: OY the; 


; could bring down the moon to the earth by their | 1 
enchantments. When! it happened to be eclipſed, = 
2 they aſſerted that it deſcended to the carth aud 
; became obedient to their orders. 9 


Diana came into the world before her brother | 


and immediately (as the Fable ſays) performe a the | 
office of midwife to her mother Latona. 1 


Wy he pains. ſhe ſaw her ſuffer induced her to 


demand of Jupiter the gift of virginity, and per- 
miſſion to preſide over child- birth, both which z 
were. granted. Virgins on their marriage th ougbt z 
_ themſelves. obliged to appeaſe this goddeſs, and KO 
conſecrated to her their girdles, which 1 1 
© the name of Lyſzone, or looſe- girdle. She N 1 
was likewiſe called Tri rivia, becauſe the preſides © 
over the highways. - : | WW 
. In Egypt there was another Diana, named 
- Bu baſtes; ſhe was. Daughter to Oſiris and Us, E. 
and like her mother received che ſurname ol. Diana. 
Lucina was a name common to both this godde/s 
bo and Juno. Pregnant women near che time of t mar 
Es delivery invoked them indifferently under this 1 
c appellation. WE ET „ 1 
5 The greater part of her other names were derived = 
” From places where ſhe was particularly honoured. - 


She had two temples. much celebrated; that of 


| bels, one of the ſeven wonders of the worid 


(2 deſcription © of b which we hall e give in the feco 1 
es 2 1 part 
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part of this work, under the article Temples) was 


burnt the 6th of June, che ds Alexander the e Great 
; was born. 


Eroftratus the incendiary wiſhed to render his 


name immortal | by committing. a crime Which 2 
could never be forgott ben. . e 


The ſecond temple. was ſituated in n 


Cherſoneſus, now called the Crimea. It Was par- 
ticularly fam, ous lor the human victims offered there 7 
N Diana. All ſtrangers, whether they landed by. 
chance, or were driven on the coaſt by Norm, 
were here barbarouſſy ſacrificed. Oreſtes and 1 
Pylades, ſo diſtinguiſhed for their mutual friend- Ps 
h ip, killed the Pontiff Thoas, carried off the ſtatue 1 
. of the goddeſs, and brought j it into Italy, where 8 
was called Phazelis, becauſe they had | concealed it = 
: in a faggot of wood. 5 8 8 
Upon earth Diana e over dhe ee, 

8 ixty nymphs, daughters of Oceanus, and twenty 5 
other females, had the care of her hunting eſta» - 
bliſnment. She is repreſented with buſkins on 
her feet, and a quiver and bow in her hand. Her 
forehead. 18 ornamented with 8 creſcent, and her „„ 
8 is drawn by hinds. er TICS. 
Diana was regarded as che goddeſs of r chaſtity, Gr 
8 the nymphs, her attendants, were obliged ee, 
| her, and ut. they failed, although unintentionally, 3 
Tu they were. ſeverely puniſhed. | The unfortunate = 

# 5 Actæon, led 7 Juno tt e enemy of his family, inad- 8 
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vertently penetrating to 4: retired grotto, where = 
Diana and her nymphs were bathing, was inſtantly = g 
metamorphoſed 1 into a Stag, and devoured by his ; 
"Io — _ i Dn 
wo Caliſto, a nymph of Aide i ee, 5 
5 > the goddeſs, could not eſcape her vengeance. | 1 
Jupiter, to ſeduce her, had aſſumed the form of 
; Diana herſelf; but even this excuſe did not protect | 
her; ſhe was driven from her ſociety, and aban- _ N z 
donedto the jealouſy of Juno, who metamorphoſe d 
her into a bear. Obliged to conceal herſeIfin the Þ_ 
= deepeſt receſſes of the foreſt, ſhe could not always 9 
_ eſcape the purſuit of the hunter; Arcas, her own Þ 
fon, arrived at that age when ſo many charms are 
found in the chaſe, by accident met his mother; 
= Caliſto diſcovering i in him all the features of Ju- 
peiter, which were ſtill imprinted upon her mind, no 13 
. longer thought of flying; ; the anxiouſly fixed her 
eyes on the young prince, who was Preparing to 
pierce her with a dart, when Jupiter to prevent ſo 
borrible a crime, metamorphoſed him lik ewiſe into 8 
5 LL bear, and tranſlated them both to heaven. RD 
. Such i is the fable invented by the poets concern- = 
5 ing the conſtellation compoſed of ſeven lars; 3 | 
15 which! is now called the Greater Bear. „ 
The ſtar called Bootes which follows 3 it rep. * 
22 ſents the ſon of Caliſto. N | 
Near the Arctic poie ! is ſeen the Leſſer Bear, 3 
known to aſtronomers by the name * Cynoſura; 5 


* 


| u 


W 
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u it is hd able of r mariners. The ſtars. of which . 
ttuhis is PEI YY repreſent the nymphs. who. Had. ; 
5 che care of Jupiter in his infancy. | 


Diana, equally proud as Juno, would fufer 


Z : 1 none to be compared with her. . 


Dedalion ſon of the morning ſtar, called Lucifer, 


: was changed into 'A hawk from the following CII= 

VE cumſtance. Chione his daughter, being 8 
= enough to prefer her own beauty to that of Diana, 

= 8 was killed by an arrow from that goddeſs. 8 


Dedalion, diſconſolate for the loſs of his daugh- 


55 ter, precipitated himſelf from the top of a tower, 
E when Apollo, © out of compaſſion, transfor med him + 
7 ” into an hawk. 5 J))/J/%%%%/%%%%%% - 
: There 154 PR that Diana becoming enamoured RP a 
of Endymion, king of Elis, every night deſcended . 
— Bm from her car to viſit him upon the mountains of 1 
. Caria. This fiction ſo injurious to Diana is founded = 
> ſolely upon the paſſion of Endymion for aſtronomy, 3 
i and the attention which he beſtowed. on t! ne : courſe RR 
of the moon. 1 a 5 


This prince was "fond 555 retiring to: a grotto in 5 


Latmos, one of the mountains of Caria, where 55 
he frequently paſſed whole nights; which oecaſioned 9 8 5 


the ſtory of his being viſited by Diana. = 


His conftant application to ſtudy, and his in- „ 
0 difference to pleaſure, cauſed | it likcwiſe to be faid, fy 
| that he had obtained from Jupiter the gift of per- Z 
; . petual fleep. There | is fill 0 be ſeen in mount 
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mM. ' EISTORY or DIAN 8 
- Latmos a fort of cavern, which is vet called the 
grotto of Endymion. 
Ihe chariot of the ſun was of gold, and that of 
0 the moon filver. RR 5 9 5 
The tranquil progreſs Fo the litter x was deſeribed 1 
that ſhe ſilentiy advanced amid the 
mades of Night; who was a particular divinity, I 
aid to be the daughter of Chaos. B 
the moſt ancient of all the goddeſſes, to expreſs K-23 
that darkneſs exiſted before light. 
ſented 1 ina chariot of ebony, covered N ith a large 
re black veil, and ſurrounded with ſtars. # 
1 ſhe holds a flambeau, which ſhe appears to be in = 
: the act of extinguiſhing, Fo 5 5 


The poets attribute to her a number of chil- 


5 Hoon,” but they were all metaphorical, fuch TY 
- Pain, Fear, Love, Envy, Age, &c. &c. 1 2 A 
We mall ſpeak of all theſe divinities under an- | 
0. other article; 3 at preſent their hiſtory would give 
too much interr; uption to that of the principd 1 
8 deities. . of 8 5 55 
The name of Hecate- was. given to Diana F I 
5 5 | this | 18 derived ſrom 2 Greck word, which ſigni ifes 
to ftrike at a diſtance ; by this ſurname was meant | 
1 the rapidity with which her mT pals from heave: en 
. ro earth. 1 5 „ 
Theſe rays, . thoſe of. 1 were 1 | 
7 Arrows, and the influence of both Was e equally 


She paſſed f for 


She is repre- 1 


In her hand 


1 
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F he names of Phcebus a Phoebe, which : 


were given to Apollo and Diana, on account 
"mt: the light they diffuſed over the earth, had 
an origin which it will be of ſervice to know; 2 


Y they are derived from the mother of Latona, Et 


ö whoſe name was likewiſe Phœbe; ; ignorance of: 
her birth cauſed this perſonage to be regarded . 


. as the offspring of the earth. 


a 
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5 This primary Phœbe derived hi greateſt ce- 5 
| eebrity from an oracle ſituated at the foot of Par- Ces 
naſſus, yielded to her by her mother the Earth. CNT 
= Apollo and Diana at first divided this ſpecies 9; of 
jaherirance, but not long alter Apollo . was EO 
| conſulted there. Do 8 


This being the. oracle of Delphos, it is | neceſ- 


ary to be acquainted with its origin. 


Diodorus Siculus ſays, that it was firſt diſco- 


1 50 0 by means of goats feeding | in 1 th 0 valleys of . 
. mount: Parnaſſus. N 


In one of theſe ae. was to be ſeen. a narrow 75 


opening; ſome goats approaching to browſe . 
herbs which grew around, experienced a ſort of . 
intoxication, which made them leap about n an; 
extraordinary manner. The ſhepherd Who R 
| tending them, ſurpriſed at this effect, went to take N 

f 2 nearer ſurvey of this cleft, when the air which 
proceeded from it occaſioned him a kind of deli. 
rium, which he looked upon as divine 1 
: The ert of this miracle drew together th 
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e d inhabirants. The experiment re- = 
Peated a thouſand times conſtantly produced the 
ſame effect. Surpriſed at a prodigy which their 
5 knowledge at that time did not enable them to 
account for upon natural principles, they ſuppo- 
5 ſed ſome Propitious divinity, or the earth itſelf, 1 
6 diſpenſed oracles through this aperture, and * 2 
thoſe Who approached it the power of predicting 1 
= futurity. F. rom that time this place was regarded! 
as ſacred. A ſort of ſanctuary was eſtabliſhed Þ = 
there which could not be approached withour Þ 
rich offerings to tlie divinity they wiſhed to con- 
„ e + This" ſanctuary was in time encloſed ina | 
magnificent temple, and the aMlux | of thoſe 
5 WhO reſorted here ſo increaſed the number of ha- 
| | birations, that they were conſiderable enough to 
form el the city of Delphos. wa — 
This famous aperture was fituated about the 
ail of Parnaſſus, a mountain of Phocis, on the 5 
ſouthern deſcent. N;: 5 
e The temple and city of Delphos acquired f ſuch 
5 ins riches, that 5 7 were e to thoſe 5 
of the kings of Perſia. 5 „ 
Before we conclude. his work: we ſhall treat l 
es more fully tl the intereſting dubjcet of oracles. e 
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© M1STORY OF Bacchus. i 


HISTORY or BACCHUS. 


Ta pft a" ambition 56 the Greeks 8 
1 chem to believe their own. country the birth- 5 
place of all the gods and heroes. Never was 4 
people more deſirous of appearing illuſtrious. 3 1 
3 conqueſts of Bacchus had rendered his 3 
name too famous not to attribute to him a Gre- 1 
cian origin. However, Herodotus, Plutarch, and 5 

3 Diodorus Siculus, (WhO faithfully executed the | 
office of hiſtorians, ) inform us, that he was born 

- 1" Egypt, and brought up in Nyſa, a city of „„ 
RE Arabia the Happy, where he had been ſent. by his . 

father Ammon. We even perceive by them, | 
that the Bacchus of the Greeks was no oth er 
than the famous Oſiris, conqueror of India. a 
fictions of the pocts, and the accounts of an-. 
| cient authors, can only be applied to this King of = 
= Egypt. Speaking of Bacchus, they firſt fay that | 
he came to the a aſſiſtance of. Jupiter in his war 

* againſt the giants; and alterwards, that he Wa 1 
the ſon of Se -mele, and grandſon of Cadmus. oe N 
. this laſt mentioned prince did not exiſt till many 8 
ages after the above war. The fable adds, that 
Bacchus clothed | in the tkin of 5 tiger, rendered + 
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great ſervice to Jupiter; but was torn in i pieces by. 


5 the giants. 


This latter circumſtance undoubtedly alludes to ;- 


- the death of Oſiris, who was killed by his inhu- ; 

man brother Ty phon. Diodorus explains this con- 

| tradidtion by ſaying, that the worſhip of thisdivinity || 

was brought from Egypt into Greece by Orpheus, | 

1 who being favourably received by Cadmus, wiſhed 1 
— expreſs. his gratitude by attributing to one of | 
oe that prince * family the hiſtory and fable of the 

e Egyptian Bacchus and, indeed, the worſhip which = 

ne was paid to this god, and that which Was $ Paid | 

. 0 o Ofiris, perfectly reſembled cach other. e 


This compariſon ſerves ſtill more to prove 


Oe that the Greeks were indebted to the eaſtern colo- = 
nies, not only for their divinities, bur. even the f 
major part of their names. V 


Diodorus Siculus reckons three of hes name of 
zacchus; ; Cicero five; and the moderns are fill - 


more divided, as to their number and origin. 


Many lea red men are f opinion, that the ö 


5 | Bacchis of the poets is no other than Moſes.- — 


They find . great A reſembla ance between 3 


them, that we think it neceſſary to give their 
= realons for i imagining them the ſame, without pre- 
— ending however to offer any thing poſitive upon 5 
the ſubject. Both are repreſented as having been 
| bor: n in Egypr, and expoſed gs the Nile. 8 
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The! name of Moſes, atid that of Mypſas, given 
to Bacchus by Orpheus, both Ow" that oy 
= were ſaved from the water. „„ 
Bacchus was brought up in * Arabia, g on a. 88 
euern called Nyſa; it was in this fame « coun- 55 

—_ try that Moſes paſſed forty years. ee 955 
p Bacchus, when cruelly perſecuted, retired | to „ 
the borders of the Red- Sea; Moſes, to deliver 
the Hebrew people from the oppreſſion of the - 
e croſſed the Red- Sea. i 
1 numerous army of Bacchus, compoſed of TE 
men and women, paſſed through Arabia in their - 
way to the conqueſt of India. 'T he army of the fy 
Jewiſh legiſlator, compoſed of men, women, and. 
children, were obliged long to wander in he 
deſart, before they arrived in Paleſtine, v which, 6 
25 well as India, belongs to the continent of . 
The fable frequently repreſents Bacchus with | ” 
| horns; which may be ſuppoſed to allude to the 
| two rays of light which one on n the forehead of EE 
Y Moſes. - : 3 5 
Bacchus Was s br dhe up on Mount Niſa; Moſes - 
received the tables of the law on Mount Sina. 

By the tranſpoſition of a ſingle letter theſe | tun 
1 names become exactly alike. : „„ 
Bacchus, armed with his dyrde, defented; hs: 

| - Moſes fought the giants deſcended from 
Enoch, and a rod is the inſtrument of his miracles. > 
Jupiter ſent Iris to order Bacchus 3 into India to de- 
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5 ſtroy a Gnful 1 nation ; F- God commanded Moſes i into 9 
5 Paleſtine to exterminate an idolatrous nation. 1 


The god Pan gave Bacchus a dog to accom- 


pany him in his travels; ; Caleb, which! in the He. | 
brew ſignifies a dog, Was che fairhful 1 8 3 
Sg | of Moſes. „„ 


Bacchus, e the nh with | his. Wird, 


e rivers of wine. Moſes, by ſtriking the z 
: rock with his miraculous rod, cauſed fountains of | 3 
55 water to guſh from! . 


.F his parallel agrees too perfectly not to induce 


. to believe, that the fable of Bacchus is a diſ- 
figured 1 tradition of the hiſtory of Moſes. Again, = 
there are ſome who endeavour to prove, that Bac-: MW 
chus is the ſame as Nimrod, the ſon of Chus, Wt 
which procured him at” firſt the name of B Bar- 4 
155 Chus, ſon of Chus, and by corruption Bacchus. | 
| | Others on the contrary think, that Bacchus i is the N 
; fame as Noah, to whom facred hiſtory attribute 
= the firſt cultivation of the vine. 1 


However it be, we may conclude from cheſs. 


Ag compariſons, that the Jewiſh legiſlator, having 
been much celebrated in Egypt, they have bor- 
= = ed many of the principal features of his life 0 
em belliſn the hiſtory of Bacchus, or rather Oſiris, 1 
who appears to have been the real Bacchus. 


We learn from hiſtory, that the worſhip of this 


1 divinity was introduced into Greece by Cadmus. 5 
CE Semele, ee to that Prince, having 4 ſon 


named ; 


* 


: ter of Cadmus. 
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ed Bacchus, who performed ſome. actions and 5 

exploits in ſome reſpect ſimilar to thoſe of the 5 

- gyptian Bacchus, was aſterwards confounded i: 
with that God, and in compliment to his grand- — 


father, Cadmus, received the fame honours, | . 


e ene 


41 is not 1 to ko the hiſtori- — 2 
cal compariſon between Moſes and Bacchus we SO 
ſhall give the ſtory of his birth. as we find it in 5 
the Grecian poets. 3 : 


le was the ſon of 1 a Semis, - | 


This princeſs dwelt in the city I 

of Thebes. Juno becoming jealous of Semele 5 

aſſumed the form of Beroe her rival's nurſe, and hn 

adviſed her to requeſt. of Jupiter, that he would 

TT appear to her armed with his thunder, and in 

all the majeſty with which he was inveſted when . 

he appeared to Juno. The unſuſpecting Semele f 

E accordingly informed Jupiter, that ſhe had a N 

BK favour to demand, and made him ſwear by the 

WS river Styx not to refuſe her: he pronounced the 

„ f . oath, and notwithſtanding the fatal conſequences 

| which he knew would attend it was obliged to 5 
N + 


5 N to exterminate an idolatrous nation. 
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7 troy a ſinful nation ; God commanded Moſes | into : 


5 The god Pan gave Bacchus Aa dog to accom- a 
= pany him in his travels ; ; Caleb, which i in the ; © 
brew ſignifies a dog, was the fairhful Taba - 


e of Moſes. 


5 Bacchus, by e & the can; with his: thyrſis, ; 
produced rivers of wine. Moſes, by ſtriking the 

| rock with his miraculous r rod, cauſed fountains of 1 

7 water to guſh. from! = . 


1 0 his parallel agrees too bah not to Induce” M 
us to believe, that the fable of Bacchus is a diſ. 
e figure 4 ten dition of the hi ſtory. 0 5 Moſes, "Agate, 5 

1 there are ſome WO endeavour to prove, that Bac- 


chus is the ſame as: Nimrod, the ſon of Chus, 
: which procured him at firſt the name of Bar- 


5 Chus, ſon of Chus, and by corruption Bacchus. 


. Ochers on the contrary think, that Bacchus is the 5 
fame as Noah, to whom facred hiſtory: attributes 
5 firſt cultivation of the TY 1 5 | 
However it be, we may conclude from theſe ” 


compariſons, that che Jewiſh legiſlator, having 
7 been much celebrated in Egypt, they have bor- 


 rowed many of the principal features of his life © 
embeliiſh the hiſtory of Bacchus, or rather Ofiris, 


. who appears | to have been the real Bacchus. 


We learn from hiſtory, that the worſhip of this J 


_ divinity was introduced into Greece by Cadmus. 


Semele, daughrer to. chat Prince, having a ſon 
named 
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named Bacchus, who performed ſome an and 


exploits in ſome reſpect. ſimilar to thoſe of the 


Egyptian Bacchus, was afterwards confounded - 


with that God, and in compliment to his grand- 
father, cadmus, received the ſame honours, | I 


FABLE OF Bacchus , 


oy 14 is not © fallciene. to Ks the: hiſtori- : 


; | cal ts between Moſes and Bacchus ; ; we . 
EF fall give the tory of h bis birth as we find it in 5 | 
| 8 1 che Grecian po ets. 05 5 b e 5 
He was the ſon of Jupiter and Same, he e 
. 35 of Cadmus. This princeſs dwelt in the city- 
EW of Thebes. Juno becoming jealous of Semele 
aſſumed the form of Beroe her rival's nurſe, and 


a adviſed her to requeſt of Jupiter, that he would * . 
oe appear to her armed with his thunder, and in 
* all the majeſty with which he was inveſted when — 
be appeared to Juno. he unſuſpecting Semele VT 
1 accordingly informed Jupiter, that ſhe had a 


= favour to demand, and made him ſwear by the 


= river Styx not to refuſe her: he pronounced the 5 
© oath, and notwithſtanding the fatal conſequences i 


= which he knew | would attend it was > obliged o 1 


| . och aaa tenant tte 8 
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* he e Semele could not abies 10 


. glorious a ſight, her palace was conſumed by the 


rays of light which ſurrounded him, and ſhe her- ie 
ſelf periſhed in the flames. 
However, Jupiter willing to ſave the infant with. 
| | which ſhe was pregnant, encloſed it in his thigh, 
where it remained till the appointed time of its 1 


birth. his ridiculous ſtory afterwards pro- 


cured Bacchus the ſurname of Bima ter, which 5 


85 ſisnifies having two mothers. 


In tracing the origin of this extraordinary tory « 


33 8 concerning the birth of Bacchus, we find, that ; 
= Semele was ſo ſcorched by the fire which con- 5 
ſumed her palace that ſhe expired, but that the 
MF child with which ſhe was pregnant was preſerved. 0 
Immediately on its birth, Jupiter ſent Mercur, 
2 with it to Nyſa, '2 city near A” mountain called 


Meros, which word ſignifies thigh. This! 18 the 


only foundation of the above fable. At the in- | 


treaty of Mercury, the daughters of Atlas took 
: charge of the infant Bacchus. Silenus undertool: 2 
the care of his education, and conceived ſuch an 


N attachment for him, that he would never after- ; 


: wards leave him, but accompanied him in 1 all his : 
5 / conqueſts. e 5 , 


As we ſhall reſume the hiſtory of Sitenus 1 in its 


5 proper place, we ſhall content ourſelves at pre- ” 


ſent with obſerving, that! in fable he To deſcribed | 
855 254 the * of wine; | becauſe he | is Fs firſt 
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0 have cultivated the 1 vine. Bacchus, out of gra- 
titude to the daughters of Atlas, changed them 
into the ſtars called Hyades; from the word 
Hyie, one of his ſurnames. He | 1s generally 8 
preſented under the figure of a young man with a 
Hh ruddy freſh complexion, to expreſs the | joy which 
; wine inſpires even in old age. In his hand he car- 
1 thyrſis, which i is A fort of wand ſurrounded 
with vine leaves and i ivy: the latter plant being 5 
| cool and refreſhing, was ſuppoſed. to have the 
E power of diſpelling the fumes of wine, and pre- 
venting it from 1 intoxicating the brain: It is 8 
BY this reaſon that Bacchus almoſt always appears x 
3 | crowned with 1 ivy and vine branches. 1 8 


Hei is frequently ſeen fitting i ina chariot drawn . 


. - by panthers and tygers. Ey this equipage we 1 
© underſtand, that exceſs of wine deprives man of I. 
= this reaſon, renders him furious and frequently N 
1 cruel. The victims ſacrificed to Bacchus were 
generally either a magpie or a goat. T he former 

| to ſhow that wine renders a man incautious in his . 

I 7 converſation ; and the latter becauſe che e 

© browſeson the vine buds — on 
© — The ferfts of this pegs were ld ith. — 
great diſorder by prieſteſſes named Bacchantes, r 
= Baſſarydes, or Thyades, and frequently Menades, ” 

= ho ran up and down the mountains clad in the 

© fins of tigers. When they invoked the god 

; - Their hair was > diſhevelled, and i in their bands they : 


* 2 = 2 5 | held 


_ 


1 
1 
+ 
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held thyrſes and wothes: Theſe E were ale 
3 Bacchanalia, and Dionyſia, from the ſurname of. 
Bacchus, or T riterica, becauſe. they were cele- 
brated every third year. They likewiſe gave them N 
the name of Orgia, which ſignifies fury. During BE 
another feaſt, named Aſchoſia, they amuſcd 1 
5 themſelves with j jumping upon bladders filed with | Ft 
air, and thoſe who tell | afforded. 1 to the 5 3 
en = 
” ech was more terrible chan as vengeance ” 
of Bacchus, or his worſhippers, . when any pre- 
9 ſumed to diſturb their. ws” : or oppoſe his 
1% divinity. ried ef 11 
"Penthens, 3 fn of Ecklon _ Agave, wiſhing . 3 
to prevent the Thebans his ſubjects from cele- 
| brating theſe feaſts; the god inſpired his mother 
gave with ſo blind a fury, that inviting the 
. Bacchantes to follow her, ſhe with her own hands 
5 tore in pieces her unhappy ſon. This dreadful. 
Pets example had no influence on the Mineides. „ 
1 1 One day, during the celebration of theſe feaſts, 5 
5 out of contempt, they employed themſclves openly 1 
br a working tapeſtry, but were changed! into bats, 7 
—_ and their work | into ivyleaves by the offended deity, 3 
Lycurgus, (Who muſt not be confounded with 
N Spartan law- -giver of that name,) wiſhed 10 
TT deſtroy all the vines in Thrace, and began demo- 
5 . lüſhing them with 1 ſcythe; an unhappy ſtroke, - 
> however, happening to fall upon his leg, > the 1228 = 
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i ple, ah. witneſſed the circumſtance, regarded it 


as a — fort the inſult offered 1 to the 9 of 


ine. es 
Bacchus, having collected an | imments army, 


: conitiks both of men and women, ſet out for the 


conqueſt of India. Inſtead of ſpears and ſhields, Na 


. troops were armed with drums and thyrſes. 
This riotous troop ſpr ead univerſal conſternation, 
- but the intention of Bacchus being only to teach 


the cultivation of the vine to the conquered _ 


nations, he was every where received as a benig- © 
nant deity. | rr. RR 1 
7 ed his conqueſts, or rather his travels : 
- Jad feaſts, into the countries ſituated beyond + the 


De Mediterranean, as Arcadia and Syria; but he 


never penetrated into thoſe immenſe provinces 1 
EE: which extend as far as the Ganges, and are : now | = 


: |  ealled the Eaſt-Indies. „ N 
It was on his return from this expedition that 


bs eſpouſed Ariadne, c daughter of __ king of 5 
crete. e * 
He Pes Hy: with a crown Wy? 5 en- 


= riched with diamonds, moſt curiouſly executed by 5 
Ao Vulcan —This crown, after the death of Ariadne, 5 


1 was placed among the conſtellations, or rather Its -- — 
E name was given to an aſſemblage af; eight ſtars, op 


__ of which are extremely brilliant. ; 
Alexander the Great, in his conqueſt of India, - 


. propoſed Bacchus as his model, and during ſix 


* 3 3 days 


FABLE or BAccHUs. | 


: FER bis foldiers celebrated the feaſts of that god 
| with all the exceſſes of i intoxication. tt: 1 
Among the moſt celebrated monuments of 
Bacchus which remain, the moſt beautiful are 5 
thoſe which repreſent his marriage with Ariadne, 93 
whom the perfidious Theſcus had abandoned on 2 
the iſland of Naxos. Particularly there is extant 
Aa ſtone of ineſtimable value upon which this cette: 
mony is engraved; z it is called the ſeal of Michael 
. Angelo, and belonged to the King of France. wo 
A caducens is frequently placed near Bacchus to : 
1 ſhow that he preferred peace to war. ; 
LY Among the different names given to Bacchus 1 
de nn remark that of Nyctilius; he was fo = 
L called becauſe his orgies were celebrated in the 
8 night by the light of torches and flambeaus.— : 
The name of Dionyſius is derived from Dios, 5 
5 God, and Nyſa the city where hew as brought up. 
He is likewiſe ſtiled Evan and Hyie, ſignifying 
8 Courage, Son; words which were frequently Do 
| peated by Jupiter whilſt Bacchus was engaged M 
combat with the giants.—It is likewiſe thought : 
____ thatthe name of Bacchus may be derived from 


8 Bacchein, to howl, — 1 account of the cries of one — 
- | Bacchantes. 1 
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HISTORY or MINE RVA. 


B the "Greeks Py Romans Minerva 


was 0 as the nobleſt production of Jupiter; e 
: but long before ſhe was known to them, [the 
bees Egyptians « acknowledged her as a divinity. | 


Of the five goddeſſes of this name mentioned 


. by Cicero, he ſays, that the moſt ancient ſprung > 
from the Nile, and was held in great veneration 
by the Egyptians. The ſecond was daughter of ee 
5 Saturn and goddeſs of war; the third, daughter „ 
5 Jupiter; the fourth was of Athens, and daughter 1 
1 Vulcan; the fifth and laſt, was daughter of the EET 
Fi Giant P allas, and is called 6. Indiferently Þ Pallas or 8 
5 : Minerva. 5 8 e N 


The ſtories of FRY different Sede . 


* 8 confounded together, we ſhall relate the Oo 
F Principal one preſerved by Mythology. . 
= Jupiter, after the war with the TI itans, ſeeing 
8 1 kimlelf, with the conſent of all the gods, abſolute ” 
| | bovereign of heaven and earth, eſpouſed Metis, 
rr ſuppoſed to be the wiſeſt being | in the univerſe; GO 
* (this name is allegorical, and we have already 
Z mentioned that it ſignifies Providence.) Being 1 
= informed by Cœlus that from her would ſhortly | „ 
: proceed a daughter of conſummate wiſdom, and 
B deſtined by the Fates to the empire of the _ 
x world, he devoured her; ſometime after, feeling 


a 3 dreadful 2 in his head, he applied to Vulcan, . = 


M4 „„ Who, 


„„ urs ron or MINERVA, 


3 who, with the blow of an axe, - Uivided his hes d; 

1 from whence ſprung Minerva completely armed, 

and already of ſufficient ſize to render Jupiter oy 

Wn eſſential aſſiſtance in his war with the g1ants. "7 A 
The fiction, concerning the birth of Minerva, oY 

: ; huh always appeared myſterious ; and the inſcrip- 5 
; tion on her temple at Sais, in Egypt, ſtill adds o 1 
5 the e it was s conceived | in 1 theſe terms: 


F N AGES. Y « 4 N 5 2 
pp . — 88 
< os fn ee SR N n 
= * ” — LEES BEE 
wy 3 


1 am what i I; what: was, "und what ſhall be; 
None could ever raiſe the veil chat covers wee 
and if you would know my v works, it is 1 who made the f ſun. 


- FT Pl a 0 of he learned think this. Fe 
. myſterious inſcription | to have been taken from the 
bock of Moſes; where Eternal e ſpeaking _ 
5 . itſelf, ſays— „ 
„ proceeded from the head of * Moſt Wizh _ 

| before the exiſtence of any thing created. 5 ; 

This opinion 18 the more probable, as the inha- 
. bi of Sais were ignorant of the time when the 1 
worſhip of Minerva began. There! is every reaſon 

wn believe that! it reached up to the laſt Patriarchs. —N 
It had already exiſted a long time when Cecrops, 1 
5 originally of Sais, quitted that city, and led a 
colony 1 into Greece, where he ſoon introduced the 
manners and religion of his country. 15 5 
155 This Prince had a daughter whom het named 15 
5 : Athene, to place her under che immediate Pot: 

i Om tion of Minerva. on Ono 
1 The great reputation ol Cecrops « cauſed this . 
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5 daughter to be afterwards confounded with the 
1 goddeſs whoſe name ſhe bore. 


Minerva, Athene and Pallas, were che ſame 


ä divinity among the Greeks. Conſidered A 
nerva, ſhe preſided over wiſdom: as Athene, ſhe 
was the tutelar divinity of Athens: as Pallas, ſhe 
L preſided over war. On account of this laſt func- 
tion, ſhe was frequently confounded with Bellona; = 
= a different divinity, of whom we e ſhall ſpeak a at the a 
1 concluſion of this article. 35 . 
5 a inhabitants of the inland of Rhodes were 5 
= much diſtinguiſhed for the worſhip they at firſt OR 
= rendered Minerva; but when they adopted the | 
Sun as their principal and greateſt divinity, ne 
veneration for Minerva declined. The Athenians, TY 5 
in hopes of procuring the particular favour of this e 
= goddeſs, declared her the protectreſs of their n 
N and built a magnificent temple, where ſhe was: 
honoured" under the name : of Parthenos; chat! 15, 5 
75 virgin. 5 5 ; 


Phidias, the at celebrated ina ingenious is ſculp- 


7 15 of his age, adorned this remple | with a ſtatue = 
| goldandi ivory; which his genius s rendered worthy 1, 
| of the goddeſs : it repreſented. %%% 
* "TRE Athenians, to add cl more | folemnity | to TD 
=. "the worſhip | of Minerva, celebrated in honour of EE 
ber the magnificent feaſts called Athenæ. . 
were inſtituted by Ericthonlus, third king of 


. Athens, Theſe feaſts) were e afterwards called Pana- 


25 _ then, 12 


wo _T nisroßvy or MINERVA 


5 chene; when Theſeus had united the 999175 vile” ---- . 
lages of Attica to form the ſingle city of Athens 55 
theſe feaſts were divided into the greater and 
9 the leſs; the former were celebrated every fifth 
: year, the latter annually ; and it was during this 
. celebration that the verſes of Homer, named mm 5 0 

1 ſodies, uſed to be ſung. —_— 
The fable ſays, that the honour: . giving 4 
name to the city of Athens, which at firſt. Was ; 
called after its founder Cecrops, produced 2 
violent diſpute between Neptune and Minerva, 
The twelve principal deities being choſen arbi- 
. ters of this difference, determined that they Who 
mould produce the moſt uſeful giſt for the . 1 
V ſhould honour it with their name. l 
. Neptune immediately with a blow of lis ks 1 
: produced from the earth a noble ſteed, the ly . 
bel of heroic courage. Minerva produced 4 
: blooming olive tree, the f{mbol of peace. The 
N deities decided i in favour of the latter, who. se 5 
e her. own name, Athene, to the city. 
85 Hiſtory has preſerved the explanation = this . 
. fable. It ſays, that Cecrops, originally of Sais, 2 
: having led an Egyptian colony into Attica, Fs 
I . the barbarous cuſtoms of the natives, 
inſtructed them in agriculture, and taught them 
420 plant the olive which Was found very congeaid of 
to the ſoil. „% „ 
He ban them to adopt the : worſhip I 
Te, Minery a, Te 


mroRy or MINERVA. os 


| Minerva, to whom this tree was « pargcntinly con- 


| ſecrated, and the city then took the name of i its 


tutelar divinity. Athens became famous for the 
excellence of 1 its oils; B its commerce being by this 


means greatly increaſed, rendered the cultivation 5 


ws of the olive extremely valuable, and the neceſſity : IN 
3 of inſuring ſafety to foreign. veſſels reformed the - ©. 


5 natural inclination of che Athenians to piracy. To 
EO deſcribe and commemorate the origin of this reform, e 
a the fable of Neptune being N by ee ; 
Was invented. = 


Some hiſtorians 1 on the contrary, that this 


F ſtory alludes to. a difference which took place 


4 between the failors who acknowledged Ne prune = ; 
W their divinity, and the people and ſenate, Who 
nere under the protection of Minerva. The 5 


: Areopagus was appointed to de termine this dif] pute, 5 


and decided that agriculture, and a rur al li fe, were | : | 


preferable to the profeſſion of pirates: it enacted : 


wiſe and ſalutary laws to inſure the liberty of N 
commerce; and to commemorate this. deciſion, + 


: they pretended that Neptune had been excelled by 


1 Minerva, and that the twelve principal deities 


themſelves had given judgment! in her favour. 


„ Arachne, a maid much celebrated for her Ai 85 8 
in works of tapeſtry, preſumed to ſay, that ſhe 


3 | would not yield even to Minerva herſelf. She | 


£7; diſplayed her works, and defied the goddeſs to a 
| | compariſon, | b Minerva enraged, tore in pieces the 55 


5 webs - 


T7 172 5 5 nisrony or MINERVA. TH 
webs of Arachne, and truck her with her ſhuttle, = 
Unable to ſupport ſo mortifying an affront, ſue 

. determined to put an end to her exiſtence with 

uf a cord, but was changed by Minerva! into a ſpider. 5 
: This fable ! is an allegory, intended to ſhow, that 3 
preſumptuous pride ſeldom goes unpuniſhed. et 
it may probably have its origin from the word 1 
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Aral, which ſignifies equally to ſpin, and the wb | g 


of a ſpider. We find many allegorical fables : 
 intermixed with the hiſtory of Minerva; among 
5 them: may be claſſed that of Tiréſias, which relates, 
= that having one day ſurpriſed Minerva bathing, 0 
be was inſtantly deprived of fight, but obtained 
the gift of prophecy through the interceſſion E 
his mother. The meaning of this fable is, that 
„de it uly wiſe conſider of very little importance 5 
3 the ordinary events of life, and, wholly attentive to 
dhe dictates of wiſdom, learn by preſenc experience b 
5 to provide againſt future evils. 9 5 
: Pallas was not the only ſurname. given to Mi- 
| nerva; the was called Parthenia, from being 4 
Virgin; Cz efia, for having blue eyes; and Tritonia, 
PE from the lake T riton ; to which, according to > ſom = 
. accounts, ſhe was indebted for her „„ 
The word Trito, ſignifies likewiſe brain; and as. 135 
. me proceeded from the brain of Jupiter, it is to 
N probably we ſhould aſcribe the name Tritonia. = 
| Sometimes he is called Hippia, benign — — : 


; equeſtrian, | 
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T he feaſts of Minerva, called Quinquatria, were BOY 
: celebrated at Rome in the month of April. 


During their continuance, pupils were oblized d i 


A to carry preſents. to their maſters, The „ 
| fold object of this was, to habituate them ww. 
ſentiments of gratitude, and to teach them, that 
-— pleaſure i 1s equal | to that experienced by : a gene- „ 
rous heart in diſcharging + a 1 or + conferring : an „ 


= obligation, - 


Theſe preſents were called minervalia, or r gifs 


offered to wiſdom, in order to enhance their value, e 
and to remind the maſter, that wiſdom ought con- - 
3 ſtantly to direct his endeavours for the inftrudtion | 15 
of youth. 8 e 0 N 
At that time no act of liberality x was performed ue 
1 without invoking the Graces; as they were ſup- EL 
e poſed to preſide over acts of kindneſs; to gwe, 
alone, was not ſufficient. There exiſted among the 
Greeks and Romans pictures, or pieces „„ 
ture, in which the real Graces were repreſented | 
driving from the remple the idle, or fiftitions 
, Graces. : W. e think 1 it quite unneceflary t ro explain 
theſe allegories. F 8 
Several inventions were ; acceibured © to Minerva, „„ 
YI chat of the polite arts, the uſe of oil, the art of bis. e 
2 bing and ornamental tapeſtry. LO ens 
ö Theſe pretended inventions were e merely ae 25 
| | gorical. Arts and ſciences are the real riches of gs 
1 the mind, and worthy of the patronage of wiſdom. 5 


74 8 HISTORY or MINERVA. 


Oli hows, that to acquire - knowledge v we e mult 7 


6 em conſecrate our nights to ſtudy. 


The art of ſpinning repreſents the patience and 4 
perſeverance neceſſary i in Proſecuting our works, 
and by the ornaments of tapeſtry we are ſhown, > 


* that! it ſhould be our ſtudy | to embelliſh them. 


Minerva is ſaid to have proceeded from the 
1 "oe of Jupiter, to expreſs, that wiſdom 1 is not of 
human invention, but of divine origin. She is 
repreſented coming into the world armed; becauſe 1 
te wiſe ſupported by a clear conſcience, and un 
. ſpotted virtue, are able to combat vice, and remain | 2 
firm under misfortune. She 1 is deſcribed : as a Vir 
1 5 gin, becauſe wiſdom cannot unite with corruption, yy 
or earthly. pleaſure. She has no external orna- 
1 5 ments, and is of a ſtern countenance, becauſe ſhe 5 
needs no borrowed decorations; ſhe ſhines with 
equal luſtre when clothed i in the ruſſet gown, or : 
inveſted with royal purple. Her aſpect, always 
noble, inſpires equal love and reſpect, whether under 
_—_ the wrinkles of old age, or the charms and bloom 
1 youth. She 1s frequently repreſented holding 5 
1 diſtaff, and preparing to ſpin, intended to teach 
1 that we ſhould avoid idleneſs, and, to all others, 
prefer thoſe employments which are moſt uſeful. - 
Bellona preſided over ſanguinary wars; it was over 1 
5 the war againſt vice that Minerva preſided. On 
her head ſhe 1 wears A helmet, having on the top of 2 


5 it an owl. In one hand ſhe holds a lance, and in 
8 : the ” 
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| BELLONA. . 17 


1 che Scher the egis, th fort of ſhield, covered with 

the ſkin of a ſerpent lain by herſelf, and having 
in the middle a repreſentation of the head of „ 
en one of the Gorgons. ) A or re 
I his ſhield and armour were Ts by the got- EN 
def to ſtrike terror into the guilty. 


The owl perched upon the helmet was t to ex- * 


| 1 preſs, that wiſdom frequently delights to meditate 
| in n the ſolemn f ſlence and | cranquillity of night. 


 BELLONA. 


2 N aoddck, was 7 the Creeks: elle es 

| | 5 Eoy o, and yet they frequently confounded her with : 

Pallas. She was daughter of Phorcis and Ceto,. ©: 
I and ſiſter of Mars. Among the ancients her moſt 9 

Y = common appellation was Duellona. 1 


She i is deſcribed by the poets as - warlike PR ; 


= nity, who prepared the horſes and chariot of Mars 
3 when he departed for battle. ls 55 
© She is likewiſe repreſented with diſhevelled hair, ” 
13 N 4 torch j in her hand, 


Bellona had a temple. at Rome, near the Car- 27 


= mental gate. 5 


It was in this temple the Gnas « gave ener 


FE to ambaſſadors, who, as well as generals returning 
= . from war, were not permitted ro enter the city. 


At the £ gate of this temple 1 was a little pillar, 


againſt _ 
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8 5 . wh ich a ſtone » was s thrown on a a declaration . 


of war. 


5 Comana. 55 


„ In ancient monuments, Bellona is "on . 
; with a pike and ſhield, but it is extremely difficult | 1 


to o diſtinguiſh her from Minerva, On 


' HISTORY or M ARS AND VICTORY. 


Ss LS god Mars, * the . Greeks called = 
: 1 was the ſon of Jupiter and Juno. : The fable 
of his birth, which we have already given in the 
8 hiſtory of Juno, was invented folely by the Latin 
= Poets. To the Greeks, and more ancient nations - 
e it was entirely unknown. . 2 rd 
Ihe recent invention of this fable ſervest to prove - 
: that it was an allegory of the Latins, to deſcribe the 
jealouſy of Juno at ſceing the manner in which 5 
_—— "PRs had es SON: 3 


= Bellona Was claiied. among - the c common "Gini 1 
ities; in rank ſhe was equal to the god Mars. 1 
Her prieſts were inſtalled into their office by ma- 
ER king inciſions! in the thigh, and offering: as a ſacri ... 
fie to. the. goddeſs the blood which flowed fron Þþ 
the wound; but this cruelty was only pretended. | 
The worſhip of Bellona, though famous at Rome, 
was ſtill more ſo in two conſiderable cities par- 
= ticularly conſecrated to that goddeſs; both called 4 


Juno 
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Jane entruſted "the * education. Wu Mars | | en 


pen one of the Titans, or Dactyli Idæi. This 
| ſkilful preceptor obſerving the promiſing talents 
= of his young pupil, inured him to bodily exerciſes * 
aand the uſe of arms. He trained him for tge 
7 office of a great commander, and taught him that an 
by acquiring glory, he might aſpire to the rank " 9 
* the moſt illuſtrious divinities, and ſoar above thoſe 2 
; inferior gods among whom, by birth, he was placed. 8 5 
It was out of gratitude, ond in acknowledgement 5 
| 2 for the care and ſucceſs of Priapus, that he received 
1 4; the tenth of the ſpoils conſecrated to the god Mars. | 


There were many princes of this name, and in 


: : "ws ſequel almoſt every people had their Mars; but : i 
; we ſhall mention only the principal of them. 1 1 
Diodorus ſays that the original Mars, to whom TEE 


= is s aſcribed the invention of arms, and the art of N 


ranging troops in order of battle, was Belus; 3 called f . 
in ſcripture Nimrod; and mentioned as a + mighty: Ke 
MY «1 hunter before the Lord. 1 = 


He firſt exerciſed his powers agua wild beaſts, : : 


© but afterwards employed them | in . man- 5 
5 kind to ſubjection. 8 e . 


Glory and power always e excite our ſurpriſe. 5 


: Nimrod was at firſt feared and admired, but the 5 


people ſoon perceived how capable he was of 

| protecting and defending them. The execution _ 
of his orders inſured ſucceſs, and ſecured the ſafety 
_ o al they ſaw the advantage of inveſting the ſu⸗ 5 


178 5 HISTORY OF MARS AND VICTORY: 5 


p preme power in one; | beſtowed on him the e crown, 
and the deſcendants of theſe fame people created : 
him * divinity. 5 - 
9 The learned Hygius informs:s us, that Ae name 5 
5 Belus was given to this king of Babylon, becauſe "I 
x he was the firſt who hunted wild beaſts. Pen: 
385 The ſecond Mars was an ancient king of E: ovpt. ; 
- The third, a Thracian monarch called Odin. He 
became ſo diſtinguiſhed for his power, courage, 
and conqueſts, that he was by this people (the moſt : 
warlike in the world) ſtyled the god of war. Th 
8 fame Odin: was frequently called Hyperborean! Mars, 
The fourth god of that name, was he whom 
LY the Greeks ſurname: d Ares; and che fifth, was the "2 
Mars of the Latins, . to be the fatter of $ 7 


N Romulus and Remus. On, 


The Gauls had lik cewile their Mars 5 a. 
7 called Heſus. ; They ſacrificed human victims to 
him. 'Fhe: Scythians, with their uſual ſimplicity, = 
„ adored the god of war under the form of a ſword; . 
and the Perſians, | when they deified the famous | 
: Nimrod, gave him the name of Orion, and r re- 5 ; 
= garded | kin as the god of battle. The Greeks, a 1 
ways deſirous of embelliſhing the hiſtory | of their 
- | gods, attributed to their Mars the exploits of: ll 
1 choſe we have Juſt mentioned. 5 85 N 
The celebrated tribunal ca EY che Arcopagus 1 
was. inſtituted to. decide a difference which had 
Y ariſen. hetween Mars, | | or Ares. and Nep tune. 


„ 
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1 he forigel refuſing to cobkent to ) the 1 marriage of 0 

his daughter Alcippe with Allirotius, fon of Nep- = 
tune, that raſh youth, liſtening  ' to the diftates 
ol his paſſion, had the temerity to cal er off. But e 
he could not eſcape the god of war, and bis life Po. 

5 was the ſorſeit of his bold „„ ; 


Neptune in deſpair for the loſs of his fol cited 


ws to appear before the judges. The graveſt 
Athenians being aſſembled to determine this affair, 
declared Mars innocent, and acquired him aſter : 
the uſual manner. <q: Fr 


The Court of Juſtice being Keucstl d on an emi- 


b was called Areopagus, from Ares, e 
Pagos, the rock of Mars. The eſtabliſhment of Gs: 
this tribunal, ſo reſpected for the equity of its de. 
ciſions, according to the Arundelian marble, ſhould 

25 be placed 1 560 years be fore the Chriſtian era, under N 

= the reign of Cranaus. This ſtory received the em- 
beielliſhments of poetical | invention. The noble | 

| limplicityof hiſtory was abandoned for the brilliant 

_ ornaments of poetry. It was pretended that Mars: 

| had been pronounced innocent by the twelve 5 
© principal deities, becauſe the judges, who amounted 7 
to that number, were choſen. from the moſt 
illuſtrious families of Athens. J e „„ 
The names given to the god Mars had different FE, 
b be en Ares ſignifies injury, and repre- 5 - 

: ſents the e attendant on war; Or probably 


may be derived from the Hebrew word Arits, ; 


F_--—2” ong”” 


* the bat 
jtcent one in honour he king under the rx name of 5 
a Mars the Avenger. 
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n and terrible. The Latins called him on. 3 
2 divus, in peace, and: Quirinus, i in war. 


Romulus, whom the Romans dd as the 


fon of Mars, when honoured as a | divinity, re- 
= ceived the name of Quirinus. e 7 


When Mars was invoked to protect the cul. 4 


1 05 1 lands from the ravages of war, he was called 
55 Silveſter, and father. The Greeks, to paint him creel 0 
and terrible, named him Corythaix, which ſignifies : 
: ſhaking: his helmet. He is generally eee : : 


in a chariot guided by Bellona; his horſes, 


offspr ing ol Boreas and Erynnis, were called 1 Terror 

and Fear; on his breaſt- plate are the figures 44 
ſeveral. monſters: The poets add, that F ury and 

PEE Indignation ſat perched upon his helmer, « and that . 
= Fame always announced his approach. : 


Mars had ſeveral temples at Rome. . (us, Fu 
le of Philippi, erected a moſt n 


The prieſts of this od were lie Sali; ü the? 


had the care of the Ancilia, or r ſacred elde, he 
5 . of which is as follows: _ i 


A ſhield, of a form till that time unknown, E 


1 bak found, it was ſuppoſed to have fallen from 
. heaven. The oracle being conſulted, returned 
3 anſwer, that the empire of the world was 
deſtined for that city which ſhould preſerve this 
mield. Numa Pompilius,t the better to fect are it 3 


ntsronr or Mans AND. VICTORY. | 181 So 


from loſs, had ſeveral made ſo exactly ir in imitation 


of it, that it was impoſſible t. to e which 


Was the original. 


The form of the Ancilia was an oval, a little . 


85 dented | in one part. Their length was about tro 

feet and an half. The number of the Ancilia, like 

that of the prieſts called Sali, was twelve. Tullus 5 
Hoſtilius increaſed them to twenty four. 5 


During the feaſt of the Ancilia, which began i 3 


i 5 the calends of March, and laſted thirteen days, 


they were carried in proceſſion, the attendants 
= Rog and e verſes adapted t the 


"Haring the continuance 8 theſe feaſts. no mi- 


EF litary enterpriſe, no expedition, no buſineſs of 
1 importance Was permitted. Ancient monuments 5 
Is 5 generally repreſent Mars under the figure of a man | 
* extremely robuſt, armed with a helmet, Aa pike, , 

| | : and a ſhield. Hei 18 ſometimes naked, and me. 5 

HH times wears a military di reſs, and a cloak. . 


Mars the Conqueror carries a trophy. 


E Mars Gradivus is in the attitude 0 a man e 
1 walking with large ftrides, | 


— _ 
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ſtrong and terrible. The Latins called him Ora . 
divus, | in peace, and Quirinus, in war. as 1 
Romulus, whom the Romans regarded as the f 
ſon of Mars, when honoured as a divinity, re- | 
ceived the name of Quirinus. „ 
When Mars was invoked to protect the cult. 
= yard lands from the ravages of war, he was called | 
Silveſter, : and father. The Greeks, to painthim cre) | 
and terrible, named him Corythaix, Which ſignifi . 
5 | thaking his helmet. 'He is generally repreſent * 
in a chariot guided by Bellona; his horſes, the 
offspring ot Poreas and Erynnis, were called 1 Terror 
and Fear; on his breaſt- plate are the figures 5 
85 ſeveral monſters: The Poets add, that F ury and 
Isdignation fat perched upon his helmer, and tha a 0 
1 . ame always announced his approach. — 
Mars had ſeveral temples at Rome. —_ lus, 5 
Fa after the battle of Philippi, erected a moſt magni- 
EEE ficent one in honour of him, under the lr name hy n 
„ Mars the Avenger. CEE oe rn 
| The priefts of this god v were ald N they: 5 
ws had the care of the Ancilia, or facred ſhields, f the 
; origin. of which ! is as follows: 7 e 
A ſhield, of a form till that time unkno! en, 
Es being found, it was ſuppoſed to have fallen from 
heaven. The oracle being conſulted, returned a 
| for anſwer, that the empire of the world was 
deſtined for that city which ſhould preſerve. this 
meld. Numa Pompilius, the better to ſec? are it 
J 5 from 
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mY from loſs, had ſeveral made ſo exactly in imitation 3 
ol it, that it was impoſſible to diſtinguiſh which | . 
was the original. VV 
— form of che Ancilia v was an a oval, A little 1 in- 
5 dented in one part. Their length was about two 5 
feet and an half. The number of the Ancilia, like . 
P that of the prieſts called Sali, was twelve. Tullus 5 


| Hoſtilius increaſed them to twenty four. 1 


During the feaſt of the Ancilia, which En 30 : 


the calends of March, and laſted thirteen days, 
= they were carried in proceſſion, the attendants 


1 dancing, and ſinging verſes | adapted 0 the 


| occaion. | „„ ron F 
_ = During the continuance of; theſe. Kalt no wi- 5 
litary enterpriſe, no expedition, no buſineſs. of 
importance was permitted. Ancient monuments : 

generally repreſent Mars under the figure of a man 
1 extremely robuſt, armed with 2. helmet, a pike, : 
| anda ſhield. Hei is fometimes naked, and ſome- 5 


mes wears a military dt refs, and 5 cloak. 


Mars the Conqueror carries a trophy. e 
Mars Gradivus is in che attitude of a | man . 


= walking wich large ſtrides. 


3 


„„ 0: 


1 . 555 that victory v was the dae“ 1. 15 
ter of Styx and the river Acheron. ns - YN 
| She aſſiſted Minerva in the battle of the x giant, * 
: This g goddeſs had ſeveral temples in Grcece 
Rome, and it was in her temple the Romans places 1 
the ſtatue of Cybele, when brought from Peſſinus. 
1 The Arcadians, the moment of their arrival in | 
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Traly, crected a temple to the goddeſs Victor; | 
and the Dictator kad inſtituted | games to b Wl 
honour. | Z Oe Fe 
- In medals ad: pieces of ſculprure ſhe. IS 80 | 
ORD in the air, holding 1 in her hand a crown, or 
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= branch of palm. | . 
"Phe" Egyptians repreſented her under the jor! 


K * * 5 ” 2 — — 
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e of an eagle ; abird ever victorious. „ 
| 5 She ſometimes carries a glo be, to > ſhow that ict 
z empire extends over the whole earth. . 
22% naval victories ſhe | is been placedo on \ the pron 
74 ofa veſſel, on, 1 N ; 
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|" THE HISTORY AND FABLE OF VENUS 


: 1 language "of. wa; 80 ſurpriſe, affect, 20 

ever pleaſe, are the Principal objects of poetry, 

when the abandons herſelf to what the calls her N 

genius. Sh c may embelliſh_ and even exaggerate : 5 

a common occurrence; but this power is uſeleſs _ 

in deſcribing the exceſs of the paſſions; for 8 

8 limits of truth are hers, and when the attempts bu 

h overſtep them the becomes ridiculous and inef- 

oo EY 

'T he poets | ſoon perceived the weakneſs of their en 

. pencil when they attempted to paint beauty. Its 

dangerous influence Was ſelt, and their moſt al- Ps 

luring deſcriptions were frequently eclipſed by che . 

models they were intended to repreſent. To avoid 

3 this h 1azard, and diſguiſe their inability, they created 

1 it 2” divinity, and were not deceived in their ” 

= opinion that weak mortals would ſoon become = 

| their accomplices, | and haſten. to erect altars to o its 55 
honour. %% er 2 


venus ſprings 7 ny the foam 51 the 1 


B ſea ſhell ſailing gently on the ſurface of the 
water is waſted by the gentle breath of Zep hyrs 


© bi 


| to the foot of Mount Cyriera. Here the god- 


40 
" Wa ® 


E 4. 5 8 
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deſs lande, and i as ſhe walks, flowers foring under 


her feet. The Hours, who were charged With 
her education, received her, and conducted her to 


beaven. 


Her train! is compoſed of the Smiles, Sports,; 2: ld — 


. Her Power and charms are heightened 


iy the ceſtus, = myſterious girdle, producing 
every paſſion + at "the appearance of the object who | 
wears it. Such was the Venus of the poets v hen 
| the appeared before the gods; ; but let us leave to 


poets 1 the taſk of embelliſhing their pictures, and 


5 content ourſelves with knowing what myt tholog oy 


informs us concerning the « origin of Venus. . 


Heliod ſays that the was produced from the | 
"Gm of the ſea, and the blood which fowed from . 


Cæœlus, when wounded by his ſon Saturn. Y 


Fr rom this fingular compound proceeded t the 
moſt beautiful of the goddeſſes; ; the firſt appeared 
at: Cythera, a and from thence. paſſe ed | into Cyprus. | 
Almoſt all the poets have followed the tradition of 
HHeſiod. However Homer, who was equally as = 
85 ancient, and much more celebrated, fays ſhe was 55 T 


the daughter of Jupiter and Dione. 


Cicero reckons four of the name of Venus— © 


The firſt, daughter of Colus and Lin, or the 
| Light. —The, ſecond, ſprung from the foam of 
the ſra, was. mother off Cupid. —The thir d, 
daughter of Jupiter and Dione, was 5 wife to oy ul- 
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can, 10 mother of Anteros —The Ganth and laft, 
was Aſtarte, wiſe of Adonis, born in Pheenicia. 


Pauſanias mentions three: one celeſtial, Who 


preſided over chaſte affe ction; ; another terreſtrial : 
. who preſided over marriage e; and a third, called | 
Averſativa, who baniſhed. all criminal defires. — 
- Such Was the difference of opinion among the 
ancient poets concerning Venus. —— „„ 
Among the moderns, the illuſtrious Sir Ie 155 
Newton ſeems to reckon only one Venus, whom 5 
he calls Calycopis and ſays ſhe was daughter of 
CEtreus, king of Phrygia; that ſhe married 2 hoas | 
ſurnamed Cinyras, a and was mother of Ben.. 
| Ti hoas raiſed altars to her at Paphos, in Amathus, . 
in the iſle of Cyprus, and at Byblos—he inſlituted 
| feaſts to her honour which were called orgies ; ; and ” 
committed the care of her vorklp to a college. of ; 
prieſts which he founded. . „ 
It is upon the authority at Tacitus, Evhemerus, 

: and Lactantius, that the illuſtrious Newton founds 

. his opinion concerning the « origin of Venus. PE 


We can give no clear information concerning 


this goddeſs, cither from fabulous hiſtory . 
accounts of the poets z | becauſe we find in them — 
1 perpetual mixture of natural philoſophy, mora- TY 

Þ lity, and hiſtory. F requently ſhe is conſidered . 
=. goddeſs, ſometimes as a planet; but her name 1 

5 in in general ſerves only to deſcribe the paſſions, 


That there. have been many of the name of 
SHE. 3 „ | | Venus 


Venus appear: certain; FEBS ſhe was originally 5 
Phœenicia. This eaſtern. nation adored Venus 


; Urania, or the heavenly, that is to ſay the Planet 
FE of that name; and in the courſe of time her 


. worſhip became confounded with that of Adlarte, 
9 85 wiſe of Adonis. 1 


When the Phœnicians leck their: colonies into 


5 the ies of the Mediterranean, they firſt ſtopped a 1 þ 
the if and of en which lay neareſt to the 
coaſt of Syria. From thence they proceeded to 
Cythera, an iſland not far from the Continent of | 


+ Greece Cf Here they introduced their commerce 


"and religion among the inhabitants, W. hoſe paſſion - 


1 1 5 for the Rs led them to 9 that | it was. 
7 am ꝛong them Venus firſt appeared. FEY 


They gave her the name of Aphrodize, Toa, 7 | 
890 e that ſhe arrived by ſea. 5 
: The Temple Of Cythera was one of the mo ot 
ancient Venus poſiefied | in Grcece. „ 
The hiſtories of Aſtarte and Venus were ſoon. 
confounded by the Greck „ The uncertainty of 


e hiſtorical facts, the impoſſib; lity of arranging the m ; 4 


- with order, left the poets no other guide than their. 
imag mation; they conſulted only their own paſ- 
ſions, or thoſe of the. Princes or great characters 
- they withed to latter. VVV 
E rom thence it was that the mo oft alluring. pic. 
ture es, and tre Frequently te moſt ſca nd tous adven: 


ture 55 
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tures, turn iſh ied them with materials for the hiſtory : 


of their Venus. 


Painting ind ſculpture, age rs 25 poetry, 7 


thought themſelves entitled to imitate her „ 
A vagancies. Venus was reprel ſented as the goddeſs : 

: of Pleat! ure. _ Cupid, Or Love, was ſald to be her 
ſon, and all t the finiſhed productions of the Post 

'Y and artiſts Ve re thus realized into di winities. Jet | 
howe ever bad the idea they entertained of this 


divinity, ſhe Wa as regarded as one of the moſt Pow. 1 


erful, becauſe ſhe pre ſi ded overt th 10 paſſ. Ol.s. Her N 
temples were found every where. —Thoſe. o& 
- Paphos, Gnidus, Amathus, Cyrhera, and Idalia, f 
were the moſt remarkable for their beauty; 75 but i 
the moſt prophancd by licentiouſneſs and differ: ler. EE 
5 The worſhip of Venus was extre mely varic us; in 
ſome. places they only burnt incenſe upon her 
altars; in others they ſacrificed a white goat. 
Women uſed to conſecrate their hair to thi ny 


: god deſs. 


1 ueen Berenice, wiſhi ing to obtain 1 8 


5 her huſband 1 in his war againſt Seleucus, erbte 1 
her hair to chis goddeſs, and ſuſpended it in her 9 
temple: it diſappeared, an id the ſoothſayers being = 

| conſulted, to flatter the queen, fail, that the hair 
had been changed into 11 | ſtar, and rranflated to. „ 

| 1 | heaven. 5 : 


This Able procured al tas w hich bad been "newly N a 


diſcovered, the name of Berenicc's lock. 


"The 
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oy The hifories of Aſtarte and Win 5 con- | 
ID founded rogether, cave riſe to the fable of Adonis. 
Hie was fon of Cinyras, king of Cyprus, and | 
Myrrha—T his nymph was rnetamorphoſed into 
the tree of the ſame name, before the birth of 
her ſon Adonis. When the time of her delivery 7 : 
_ arrived, the tree opened, and Adonis was. received 


and brought up by the N aides. 5 Educated in the 3 
woods, the chaſe became his greateſt pleaſure ; = 
Venus uſed to accompany him, and trembled 28 5 
W forced to part from him, leſt he ſhould be 
: _ wounded. by ſome wild beaſt. Mars, . 175 
the attent) on paid by Venus. to this handſome 
youth, excited age ainſt him an enormous boar; = 
the. animal mage furiouſly towards Adonis, who = 


— wounded. him with a javelin, but not mortally; . 
be ſtill retained ſtrength enough to tear him with _ 
his tulks Venus came to his aſſiſtance, but too i 
late; . was « dead. | Diſconſolate for his loſs, ſhe 
= metamorphoſed him! into an anemone, and obtained | | 
bf Proſerpine, that he ſhould paſs fix months it n 
= dhe! infernal regions, and ſix months on earth. 2 
Bs Temples were raiſed to this favourite of Venus, = 
—That } in the iſle of Cy prus, which was the moſt 
. magnificent, contained the famous necklace. 5 

” Eriphile, wiſe of Amphiaraus, given her by Poly- 
: niccs, ſon of (I dipus, to betray her huſband. = 
Hiſtory gives an explanation of the tory of 
Adonis. i It fay 55 that this roung prince go- 


vers 
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verned. part of. Phœnicia, and to conſummate 


I beauty of perſon, added moſt amiable abies: of 5 
mind. | 1 5 | 


He wapried ks le 4 the 156 of byte, 5 


KB = nd at his death. ſucceeded to that prince 3 throne. 


F 5 One day hunting 1 in the foreſts of mount LibanuF, 


he Was dangerouſly wounded by a wild boar. „ 
queen, think ing the wound mortal, delivered her N 
ſelf up to ſuch exceſſive grief that his ſubjects 


thought him dead; and the mourning was general 


3 throughout Phœnicia. He however recovered, CI 
1 and in the tranſports of public Joy, they deſcribed = 105 OY 
the danger he had eſcaped, by — he 8 5 


2 7 eturned from the infernal regions. 


8 This fable acquired the greater credit, as Ado 1 8 
0 nis afterwards repreſented the Sun; and queen 


5 Aſtarte the Moon. By ſaving that he paſſed fix 5 


: months on earth, and fix in the inſernal regions, 


it was intended to deſcribe che diviſio on of time into 


1 days and nights. Ns, „„ 5 
e ſhall not attempt to relate all the les of 


= the Poets concerning Venus ; 35 they are innumer- . 
1 able; and we have already ſaid the) y are a mix= _ 


= ture of hiſtory, morality, and natur al philoſophy. 5 


Every poet had the right of creating them at 


. pleaſure ; thoſe which poſſeſſed genius will be EE 
E tranſmitted to the lateſt poſterity ; ; whilſt thoſe 5 


= which poſſeſſed only mediocrity ſunk into oblivion. _ 


5 Amongſt the moſt celebrated, is that ol che mar- BEE 


5 rlage 2 
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} 


obobliged to pay her his tribute; he guides the | hand 
„ HE" Apelles, and that ſkilful artiſt immortalizes | his- 
5 name by animating the canvas, upon which Venus | 
. appears in all her charms. The air of chagrin. | 
and jealouſy in the countenance of Juno is te 
greateſt homage ſhe can pay to the beauty of her 2 
rival. Near her is ſeen Pallas in a ſtate of aſt⸗ ; 


niſhment, Her lips, which appear almoſt moving 


now that ſhe has juſt been ſpeaking, and the 1 
= ſpectator, ſeduced | by the Tkill of the painter, 2 1 


thinks he hears her with regre 1 confirm the judg- 


ment of Paris, when he gave Venus the abe 5 


thrown by the goddets Diſcord, wich this | 


4 feriprion, | : 


"8 
Rs ot 


N : 


nage of Venus with Vulcan, the mon deformne l L | 
of all the gods. This fable ſignifies that beau) 
extends her empire even over thoſe on whom | 
nature has beſtowed no talents for pleaſing. Vul- | 
„ e releaſing Juno from the ſetters which he him- ö 4 
-- ui had forged by the command of Jupiter, ſer. Þ 

ting a price upon this ſervice, and becoming 

the huſband. of Venus, 18 an image of thofe 1 un- : 

| equal unions in which the gifts of fortune are 

1 thought to compenſate for thoſe of nature. In 

the fable of Mars, we ſee the terrible god of war 

8 crowned by Victory, regardleſs of his bloody tro- 

phies, come to de poſit his laurels at the feet of 

Beauty. The genius of painting thought himſe If: 
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* we Sala be  impoſſibl e to recount all the different = 


methods of repreſenting this goddeſs. The A 


of painting and ſculpture varied almoſt a as s much as 
the poetical fictions. ö 


W hen ſhe holds a g lobe in her hand he repre» 
1 the celeſtial Venus, - or che planet of that 


| name. The ſtatue by the celebrated Scopas, 
repreſents her mounted on a car, drawn by a ſca 


goat; Nereids and Dolphins, carrying Cupids, . 


pear ſwimming. round her. She 1s frequently 
painted borne on a ſca ſhell, ſporting on the 
waves of the ocean ; her head is covered with a 


veil, floating in the breath of zepl yrs. Love 


BW ſwims by her ſide ; I tritons ſurround "I and at Fe 
E her ſeet 15 an oar, emblematical of her origin; | 
1 ſometimes a horn of plenty 18 placed there, to 


1 expreſs the riches produced by.: commerce with 5 
= diſtant nations. 5 COR 5 5 
When Venus 3 the heavens or the NY = 


1 her car is drawn by doves or ſwans. She is AC- 
| 3 companied by Love, and followed by the Graces. We 
he moſt perfect, and the moſt beautiful of her --- 


5 ſtatues, 18 that called Ve enus de Medicis, W hich 5 


is attributed to the celebrated Phidias. There . 


a very ſingular repreſentation of her, where f ſhe 


+ i appears crowned with cars of corn, hold) ing in 


one hand a chyrſis ſurrounded with grapes and 


vine leaves, and in the other, three arrows. 
1 * this we are to underſtand, that her ſhat ts äre 
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more ſure when aſſiſted by wine and the pleaſure: = 
of the table. She is accompanied by two Cupids, | | 


A drawing by Beger, repreſents this goddet, 


upon a car, drawn by two lions; a veil floars | 
over her head, and her left hand is armed with Þ* 
5 an arrow; Cupid, hovering over her, Places a = 
. crown upon her head; laurels and myrtles ſur- | 1 
5 N round her on every ſide; 13 man walks before, LL, 
holding a lyre, which he ſeems to touch; 805 

Te others attend with torches „ and the proceſſion is i E 
cloſed by a ſatyr playing 8 upon the flute. This 
picture. repreſents Venus triumphant. ___ = 


-The. ſtory of the leap of Leucas is too nearly ; 


: connected with chat of Venust to be paſſed « over in : j 1 
W was in Leucadia, near r Nyſopolis, a 15 | 
eminence, | from which diſconſolate lovers threw | 


themſelves as a remedy for their hopeleſs, paſſion, 9 


N Nets ingeniouy ſpread prevented their receiving 3 
any injury from their fall, and the inventors 46 
chis impoſture were rewarded with rich preſents. 


| Phocas was the firſt WI 10 took this dangerous 


| 4 However, repeated experience apparently. | 
brought this ridiculous | cuſtom into diſrepute: 9 
the nets were no longer continu ed; but the 985 115 
montory of Leucas ſtill remained famous; 4 and the WR : 
unhappy Sappho (to whom the Greeks gave the FF 
name of the Tenth Muſe) again revived i its cele- A : 


| is _ "ih deſpair. at dhe nſcnſibility of Pha n, 


he oy 


6 
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me ran to the promontory, plunged into the ſea, Fl 
8 and there pe riſned. ET = 


The river Selinus, near Patara, was ſup⸗ 


1 poſed to have the property of extinguiſhing the ; 


flames of love by bathing in its waters. „ 
The roſe was particularly conſecrated to Venus, 


K x as the moſt beautiful of flowers. 


The fable adds, that its colour was s originally : 


White; but being lightly tinctured with the blood 
1 of Adonis, who had been pricked by a thorn, =: 


3 became red. The myrtle was dedicated to her, 
1 becauſe it is generally ſound on the ſea more; 
1 5 and this. goddeſs originally ſprung from the 


zZ waves. The fable likewiſe informs us of the ö 


1 reaſon why doves were firſt conſecrated 0 ber. 
1 Cupid and Venus being together in 2 place 5 
5 2 7 abounding in flowers ; Cupid boaſted that he 
1 could gather more than his mother. Venus 3 

2 cepted the challenge; but Cupid making uſe of | 25 

F his wings to fly from flower to flower, would ſoon . 
.Þ have carried off the victory, had not the nymph 
- Periſtera come to the aſſiſtance of Venus. „ 

= picqued at this defeat, changed the nymph 1 into a 


4 dove. This fab! e is founded on the ambiguity of 


. bs - the Greek word pPeriſtera, which ſignifies a dove. 

Ss The ſurnames of Venus were as various as the 
; ſtories: concerning her, and the places where he 
= was worſhipped. She was called Urania, or Co 5 

1 ; . e ſhe was confounded with che Planet of 


1 FABLE or lovr. oR CUPID. _ 


3 nern name; and Aphrodite, becauſe the proceeded | Þ 


. from the froth of the ſea. 


„5 Romans named her Murtia, Wein the | 1 
5 myrtle; the Aſſyrians, Aſtarte; the Perſians, Anaitis, 


they likewiſe gave her the names of mother, | 


Victorious, and friend, becauſe the preſided ove: n 
. the r union of hearts, &, 


ee OMe: N 


1 18 no real perſonage; he exif ed 


( 


as in the imagination of the poets. DS, = 
reckoned three Cupids, becauſe he admitted thre: 
of the name of Venus. Heſiod mentions only ox, ÞY 
1 5 fon of Nox and ZXther,—coeval with Chaos and 
Terra; by this allegorical perſonage, he wiſhes » bY 
_ repreſent the moment when the earth was People Þ|þ 24 


; | by men and animals. 


The poets deſcribe him 2 as ; fon to the god 00 1 

. riches and the goddeſs of poverty, to expreſs that 
no condition is exempt from the power of love. | 
Without entering into all the genealogies in- 


GEES vented by the poets, we ſhall content ourſelves { 


= with obſerving, that by love they wiſhed to be | 


wy underſtood, the phyſical principle which ſerved o 
connect together the ſcattered parts of mage? * 


. when Chaos was reduced to order. 5 == 
7T his n idea was not ſufficient fort che porn 3 
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to delle their deſeriptions; . they firſt diſtin- 


guiſhed two Cupids; one, fon of Venus Urania, | 
preſided over legitimate union; the other called 
Anteros, was on of Mars and Venus, and pre- 
ſided over the paſſions. | They were afterwards = 
increaſed to a prodigious number; 4. but their diffe- . 
rent ſtories belong rather to poetry than mytho- . | 
logy. Their worſhip, temples, and Altars, were * 
confounded with thoſe of Venus. 5 


OBSERVATIONS UPON THE MANNER or 
WED | REPRESENTING CUPID. 


"1 2 


E ſhall not attempt t to deſeribe the 5 


ir methods of repreſenting Cupid. The 8 5 


Muſes, the Graces, the Arts of every age have made 


him the ſubject of their moſt animated pleaſing 
performances: to relate the whole of them cannot EY 
poſſibly be expected. We beg leave to preſent | 
only one of the many finiſhed | productions upon 5 


this ſubject. The ſight of thoſe ſtatues, pictures, - 


and drawings, which have eſcaped the ravages of — 1 
time, at firſt inclines us to believe that art can N 
. extend no farther, and that they are to be looked 5 

3 upon as the ſtandards of perfection; but who __ 

the right of preſcribing limits to genius? Why 5 

ſhould the moderns yield to the ancients an ho- x 

nour r they themſelves can attain? A fai thful fm 


02. 5 e ration 
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ration of nature, is ; the only rule preſeribed by the 


god of genius, and taſte. How often have we ſeen 


the meſt learned and experienced artiſts deceived. 


0 notwithſtanding their Prejudice in favour of an- 


be tiquity ? ? Mediocrity alone 18 terrified at the fight 
of difficulties and great models. 


Ap elles when he painted Venus receiving the f 
Apple deſtined | to the We beautiful, viſhed to 


"He bed al the of Greece 5 05 did 


not imitate the fh cp herd of \ Hount Ida N - Obedicnt 


" the rules of | his ar 5 he did not ſuffer himſelf © 5 
be dazz led; one ſingle beauty alone had not tbe 

power to engage his whole attention. It was by 3 

| borrowing | from each their moſt perſect fear, ture 


. that he formed his Veru „ 
CO Scarce had he bibel this walter. piece, when 
8 th multi: ude of beavties, 85 ſurpriſed and enten! 


R's "be Sake of the goddeſs, proftrated chemſclve 5 


before her, and ſeeme. f now to be only nymphs 


I her train. e ; Ne, 
4 W 6 may © 1 ed to imitate ; Apelles, an! 5 
1 think ourſelves authoriſe 4 from this circumſtand 1 885 


to mention a modern Chef a æuvre whole tit] 
— and addreſs 1 18 as follows, 5 : = 


5 5 « © Birth md triumph f Cup ', 45 7 paper 5 cut 400 Led 


_ Doh wood, 79 the collellien ef 4 per Mee, 7. 
ine by P. W. Tomkins, engraver to het Mey. 
DE DIC ATE D T70- THE QUEEN 


. 


Tbis charming work conſiſts of ſix and twenty 


JEL engravings, in which are united all the beauties of 


true genius, ſenſe, grace, and propriety. In ſur- 5 


veying them, we imagine we ſee the drawings of 


Albano, or the gardens | of Alcina, and Armida, 4 


i deſcribed by Taſſo and Arioſto. It may be i 
thought that the title above mentioned does g 
not ſufficiently diſcover the real author of this 


finiſhed performance; but We muſt reſpect the 
veil which the glory even ol having Produced it 13 
N has never dared to raiſe. Ph whe, 
When Rome and Athens were in the height of Es 


. their glory, it would have been more eaſy to have Fe 


. 1 imagined it fallen from heaven than to attribute this — 


ſilence to modeſty alone. This work, worthy of 
Apollo, would have been placed in his temple, 


and even procured adoration, but the times of 
fiction are paſſed; the god no longer has altars, yet . 


"the temple of taſte is eternal, and there it will 


8 remain a as a model for future ages. = 


PSYCHE. 


Pac fable of Pha che has nat the . 


© Stn with hi ſtory. It is Gmply an allegory, 


5 figurative of che ſoul. Her marriage with Cupid L 
Procures her the rank. and attributes of = 


8 immortal. 


1 e 8 | THE GRACES. 


This union was $ intended t to repreſent the empic . = Y 
Ho of the paſſions over the foul: = 
The amiable and edebiand: la Fontaine i = 


adorned this fable with all the charms of his genius, 


and at the ſame time has preſerved that ſimplicity ; | 1 
of ſtyle, and that moral inſtruction, which cha. NY 


1 rafteriſe all his productions. 


"Ft is neceſſary to read him; for to abridge la Fon 5 
Wine would be as de as to N the | 8 


Karues of the Graces. 5 : 
1 he ancients repreſented Plyche with the wings 0 


5 of a bucterfly ; and in the Greek e 1. Hel be. . | 


> aig ns foul and ed 


THE CR ACES. 


"a; all th imaginary. divinities _ the 


TT ancients, the moſt agreeable were undoubtedly 2 
the Graces; ſince it was to chem the others were 


5 indebted for all their charms, | : "T 0 places, perſons 


1 and perſormances, to every thing they gave that 


192 finiſhing touch which embelliſhes even perfection. | 


They alone diſpenſed the general giſt of pleaſing. 


- : Each art and ſcience had its preſiding deity; but | 
every art and ſcience acknowledged the empire 


of the Graces. Their power, ſuperior to that of 
0 bew added f freſh charms t to ing pouch, and 


| cerning their origin; ſome ſaid they were the EI 
daughters of Jupiter and Juno; others, of Jupiter E 

ol N but the moſt general opinion 

was, that they were ee of Venus and 8 
e 8 5 


cCTrowned with ears of corn, flowers, grapes, and . 
3 olive branches; or ſome other green foliage. 
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was felt and admired even under the features of 
old age. 


„The ancients were e by no means unanimous con- Sos 


hy he number of he” Graces - is very uncertain. : . 


The Athenians and Lacedemonians reckoned only . 
two; Heſiod and the other poets, three; whom . 
Ther, called Aglaia, Thalia, and Euphroſyne. OR: 
Homer gives the name of Paſithea to one of the = 
85 U and in Greece, and ſeveral other countries, 
33 they were frequently reckoned four in number; 15 

3 but they then repreſented the hours, and Rill r more 
1 frequently the four ſeaſons. _ . 


8 diſtinguiſh them, 1 were . 


There exiſt antique ſtatues of Apollo, holding 5 


l = "heir hands four little graces. ; Some authors 
i added Perſuaſion to their number, to ſhow th at 0 . 
== Pea? is the ſureſt method of perſuading. 55 


Originally the Graces were re preſented by unhewn 7, 


3 ſtones; which were intended to ſhow that the moſt 8 
0 . ſimple objects received charms from them, They „„ 
* were afterwards deſcribed as young virgins, naked, 

5 or r lightly | covered with gauze, to þ expreſs that ; 
1 BE: £ 8 I "my SO 
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5 beauty matt be the gift of nature, . nothing | 
can ſupply i it when wanting , and that it ought to 
be cautious and Moderate 1 in che uſe of bor rowed 
? ornaments, | F = 
At Elis were to be ſeen the three flatues of the FY 
* Graces. The firſt held: a roſe, the ſecond a myrile, ; 1 
85 and the third a die: the myrtle and the roſe, 
becauſe they were conſecrated to Venus; and 
the die, becauſe youth is ſond of amuſement, | 
| Statues of ſatyrs were . met with ofa | 
moſt hideous appearance, Theſe ſtatues were 3 
: hollow, and contained Skin them images of the | 
| Graces, (a leſſon equally mild as inſtructive, .) 
teach us, that the advantages of beauty alone. are | 2 | 
not ſufficient.) . 3 


The amiable quallies of tl the ſoul, 1 the eben ms 


OY, of the mind, are not perceived ; at the firſt glance; 
unhappy is he who knoy, s not how | to > ſeek for and 

| diſcover them. „„ —_ 

The figure of T7, was s frequently the abjed. 1 

5 of ridicule; but the WI; ſe of all ages wil do Jus = ; 5 
o the beauty of his genius. . 1 


. may caſily be imagined that the Graces had 


numberleſs altars. + = 
: Eteocles, king of C Orchomenus, i is ud" to have = 
1 5 eſtabliſhed their worſhip, and to have « erected the f 
TT firſt temple to their honour. © 1 FT 
In the courſe of time, this circumſtance cauſed Who 
him to be re garded ; as 5 the father of them. How | 


ere 


THE GR vers. „ You 


of having firſt invoked them, and attributed! it to 
Lacedemon, their fourth king. The towns of : 


2 their aſſiſtance. 4 


1 forgotten. 1 


Pindar, and all the cletracet poets, implored 


FT: 4 their inſpiration as much as that of the Muſes; 


F: i them as to Venus ſpring was more particularly 8 
= conſecrated. F lowers were ſuppoſed to convey 4 = 


T i ſtriking idea of them. They had monuments 
5 chroughout every part of Greece. At Smyrna 


wuas a picture of them by Apelles. The wiſe 


I I Jus made one of gold. They were generally 


Z thought the diſpenſers of a graceful appearance, Fe 
= evenneſs of temper, chearfulneſs, eloquence, and 


bY wiſdom. But the principal and nobleſt of their 


= fr ar and gratitude, - _ 


= attributes, was that of preſiding over acts of 5 


The 


ever he Lacedemonians Aiſpured Kor the honour Ha 


Perinthe, Byzantium, Delphos, and ſeve ral others, e 
7 both of Greece and 1 hrace, raiſed temples to them. ; 
8 All thoſe which we ere conſecrated to the god of 5 
5 : love were decorated with their figures. ö 
5 E had a place in the temple or f Mercury, to ſhow, ns 
= that the god of e cannot Monk: with | 2 


= They were als Wund i in thoſe of the Muſes; hs 
1 when theſe were invoked, the Graces were never ; . 


1 they were inſeparable. Every ſeaſon of the year e 
2 feaſts were celebrated to their honour; but bo: 


Socrates formed their ſtatue 1 in marble; and Bupa- 


mn THE GRACES. | 


The Athenians having received aſiſtance Hom 
0 the inhabitants of Cherſoneſus 1 in a caſe of: 3 immi. 


nent Age raiſed an altar with this 


e "1 0 tt hat Gr: ace which preſides e over  gratiende.” 


| The diſcerning Athenians owls perceived that _ 
gratitude can only be regarded as a burthen by the = 
ung rateful; but at the ſame time they deſcribed _ 

_ theſe goddeſſes : as quick and lively, to denote that 
a favour ſhould never be waited for; it Was 2 — 
favourite ſaying among them, that a kindneſs . 

| which comes too ſlow was no longer ſuch. All 
the attributes and ſurnames of theſe goddeſſes were 
. : allegorical. They were called char ites, Joy, to ſig⸗ — 
| nify that he who gives, and he who receives, , ought. 5 
both to experience equal pleaſure. | They were 
5 de ſcribed always young, to ſhow that the remem 

brance of a favour ſhould never be forgotten, : 

As vir gins, becauſe the i intention of him who « con- A 
fers a favour. ought always to be pure. They 
„More endowed with prudence, which made Socrates | 
gg ſay, the Graces were virgins and not coutteznns. 
In their dane ces they were repreſented hand i in hand, z 
to teach us that men ſhould unite. by nn utual acts 
. of friendſhip. | Laſtly, theſe dances were always 8 ! 
„ performed in a circle, to fignify, that real gratitude 1 
„ always endeavou: 8 ret urn o the ſource. the 


benefits 1 it has received. 


HIS TORE 


RE 
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| HISTORY AND FABLE OF VULCAN. | 


We appears that we "ut ditioguih three = 


of the name of Vulcan. The firſt was Tubalcain, . 

; mentioned by Moſes, who places him 1 in the tenth 

; generation of the deſcendants of Cain. * his was, 
without doubt, the firſt inventor of the art of 
forging. metals. The ſecond was one of the firſt 

| Egyptian monarchs, or rather, | their firſt divi- 
nity. The ſilence they obſerve concerning his 5 

1 leads us to believe that to find | it we muſt 

= return to Tubalcain. | 5 


The third Vulcan Gebet ter the Gals ; 


L. . compiled from the preceding tw o, V ich ſome 
additions of their own) was a Titan prince, fon 3 
1 Jupiter, obliged by diſgrace to take refuge 1 in the 1 RO 
= iſland of Lemnos, where he eſtabliſned forges. . 
= Me ſhall give the account of him as tranſmitted = 
0 us by the Greeks. He was the ſon of Jupiter 55 
and Juno, of a premature birth, and much de- 
formed. Jupiter, to recompenſe him for having: E = 
. during the war of the giants, provided him with - = 
thunder, and for having forged fetters to puniſh 3 
= Juno, conſented to his marriage with Venus, 8 
moſt beautiful of the goddeſſes. He wa ſurnamed 1 
= Mulciber, and Tardipes, from being lame. | Alter = 


his 


* , HISTORY OF VULCAN. 


” his retreat, or en to che iſle of Lemnos, 
he was called Lemnius. It is to him that fabulous 5 
hiſtory attributes the moſt famous works which 
"it makes mention of; particularly the palace of 
tte fun; the arms of Achilles and Eneas, the neck. 

| lace of Hermione, the crown of Ariadne, and the 
brazen dog which he animated. Jupiter preſented 1 
this dog to Europa; Europa gave it to Procris, 
and its greateſt 1 value in her eyes aroſe from being 2 
able to beſtow it on her beloved Cephalus. It 
was at laſt by Jupiter metamorphoſed into a ny 


ſtone. We may perceive. on reading this fable, 


. that che dog of Vulcan was imitated by ſome ane 
9 who made it of ſtone inſtead of braſs. bs 
| Jupiter finding Vulcan too crooked and Chen 1 
to permit him to remain in heaven, with his foot : 
25 precipitated. him into the illand of Lemnos, fitu- 
ated near thoſe called Liparis, which were originally 
called Vulcanian, and afterwards Folian. | Theſe 
: iſlands abounding i in volcanos, which vomited forth 
torrents of burning lava, were looked upon: as the 
„„ forges of Vulcan. The ſame e 1 as enter- | 
EE, tained of mount Atna, in Sicily. + 1 
Hiiſtory repreſents the Greclan Weds, one 77 
be Titan princes, as very expert in che art of 2 
i forging iron and other „%% 
Pire, which he had ſo ingeniouſly employed, 
2 : was conſecrated to him, and requently went under 
is name. The ut hy: of this art Was fo clearly 
35 perceived 
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C 


perceived, that the inventor of it was s thought | 


w eta of divine honours. 


4 The ſtory ſays, that Vulcan was a altiſted 3 in his 5 
= 1 abours by the Cyclops; after Polyphemus their 
= father, his ſons Brontes, Steropes and . 
S 2 ae mentioned as the moſt celebrated. „ 
2 Polyphemus Was ſon of Neptune, add a daughter 
of tl ne giant Tityus, called Europa, like the daugh- 
1 ter of Cadmus carried off by Jupiter. ; Galatea, 1 5 
a nymph, daughter of Nereus and Doris, was 
5 fo unfortunate as to pleaſe him. In hopes of gain- 8 
ing her a affections he raiſed a temple to her honour; DE 
but diſcovering that. ſhe. preferred Acis, he cruſhed - 
3 3 his rival under a rock, which he hurled at him. 
| | c The afflicted Galatea unable to reſtore him to bite; | 
metamorphoſed him into a river, which flows in 
= Sly, 4 and ſtill retains the name of Ae 
1 The Cyclops appear to have been che firſt inha- | 
birants of Sicily. Ignorance of their origin occa- 
ſioned them to be regarded as the ſons of Heaven 
7 - and Earth. It is probable they firſt eſtabliſhed 
= themſelves. at the foot of mount tna, which 
: 4 from the Names it ſends forth, was ſuppoſed to be h 
; the forge of Vulcan; and its dreadful roar ing was 
= compared to the reiterated ſtrokes of th e: Cy clops = 
4 | pon their anvils. VVV 1755 
= They are deſcribed as having one eye in e . 
85 middle of the forehead ; this may probably mean 
5 thar they wore maſks to defend th c mſclve es from 5 


5 th 2 
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the fire, in which was a angle opening for the 
E purpoſe of ſeeing their work. „5 


Vulcan had ſeveral children; but the oſt dit. 


5 tinguiſhed was Ericthonius, or Erictheus, fourtk 
185 king of Athens; ; born 1 it was faid without a mother, E 
- Of fon of the earth. Having crooked or diſtorted 5 
limbs, to conccal his misfortune he invented = 
= chariots and carriages with four horſes a-breaſt. 
After his death he was feigned to have been tranſ. | 
3 lated to heaven, and ee to direct the con- 5 
5 i ſtellation called Charles“ s Wain. 1 1 


The deformity of his limbs gave occaſion like. : 


1 viſe to the ſtory, that his lower parts reſembled | 
thoſe of a ſerpent. The feaſts celebrated. NY 
| honour of Vulcan were called Lampadaphore 2 
|  fignifying to carry flambeaus. Thoſe WhO con- 3 

tended in the race at theſe games ran to the end 4 ; 

Ta, the courſe with a lighted torch 1 in their hands; if 

they happened to extinguiſh it they were driven 
from the amphitheatre, and be Who firſt rouc hed 
- the goal with his torch lighted gained the prize. in | 
Yo ancient monuments Vulcan always appears with hi 9 j 

” hair and beard diſcompoſed, a coat reaching juſ 0 
e his! knee, a round cap pointed at the top, 4 a. 
5 e in | his right hand, and the Pincers in his 


5 leſt. 


The Romams, i in their moſt A treaties, | 


voked che weneing fire as & witneſs; ; and the 3 : 
| „ 1 8 ble 57 F 


HISTORY or MERCURY. „, 


5 bits. whete the moſt: weighty. affairs were dis- 
; cuſſed, met in the temple of Vulcan. 


Ol the more ancient people the Egyptians are 


; thoſe among whom this god was held in oreateſt 1 
veneration. | He had a magnificent temple. = 
# Memphis, before which was placed a coloſſal In 


75 feet high. That which was in the temple 


being ſmall and contemptible, excited the eien 
| of Cambyſes when he conquered Memphis; and 

out of contempt he ordered it to be thrown into 5 
the fire. The lion was conſecrated to Vulcan, pe- 
cauſe its roaring reſembled the noiſe of a V olcano, : : 
and his temple v was s continually g guarded 7 dogs. . 


50 HISTORY AND | FABLE or MERCURY. 


Ps ancients 6 recioned: uch a —_ of Xo 
: 1 whoſe employments were ſo widely c dif- : 
: ferent, char t to avoid confuſon we muſt recur 10.” N 


5 rom n that v we 1 that the pthber moſt be re- 


| * Weed to two; the moſt ancient of which was the 
| T Thaur, or Thot, of the Egyptians, contemporary 
74 with Oſiris. The ſecond, according ta Heſiod, - 
| was fon to Jupiter and Maia, daughter of Atlas. 
Me meet with no perſon in antiquity more cele- 5 
brated than the ee of che : Egyptians. He 


Was 


5 208 RISTORY or MERCURY. 


D *ran the Cal of the council of Ofiris, = on his 5 
Sr departure for the conqueſt of India, left him with 
- whom lic had appointed regent of his domi. ” 


nions; conſidering him as the man moſt capable 


pl aſſiſting her in the diſcharge of that office, 
18 To Mercury the Egyptians were indebted for the 0 
flouriſhing ſtate of their arts and commerce. 


7 Engaged | in the ſtudy of the moſt ſublime ſciences, 
by his extenſive knowledge of geometry, he 


: taught the Egyptians how to diſtinguiſh. their : 
lands; whoſe limits were frequently deſtroyed by 
15 the inundations of the Nile. He was the! inventor 2 
2 of hieroglyphick characters, which afterwards 
D ſerved to N the memory of their religion 
and myſteries. Vf. „ 
Diodorus Slates: agrees with Heliod = as to the 


_— contlente repoſed in him by thi Ee great Oſiris, and 


adds, that he reformed and reduced to ex xact rule $ 
= th 1e Lgyptia an tongue, ſubſtituting it for the Tue 
ren uncertain CialeQs before made ute: of. - 
He gave names to things which till then had 
15 none; 5 firſt invented letters, and regulated eren 


5 the harmony of words and phraſes, | 5 


Aſter having eſtabliſhed the rites of gerte : 


and religious worſhip; he imparted | his know! leds 


TY of aſtronomy to others. He was the inventor 15 
| the lyre, which had original! y but three ſtring 57 
baſe, tenor and treble. He firſt practiſed elocu- 

| ton and 1 interpretation, which afterwards | Proc ured 
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| kim the name - of Hermes. Fo him the ip 5s 

aſcribed the diſcovery of the olive. He likewiſe 0) 
| eſtabliſhed the cuſtom of wreſtling and dancing, 
| Which give firength to the body, and * to othe | 

' motions. pt 3. . 


The number of books which he left are e reckoned _ 


forty- two, and nothing could equal the veneration 
1 in which they were held by the Egyptians. 8 : 


Some authors attribute part of them to a ſecond 


5 Egyptim Mercury, | ſurnamed Triſmegiſtus z but 5 
J their proofs are very dubious. : 


| Theſe celebrated books have long oo” loſt; f it 


is only known that the firſt thirty- ſix contained the 5 
whole of the Egyptian philoſophy, and that the 8 = | 
1 laſt ſix treated of medicine, ſurgery, and anatomy. 5 1 
This is all that is tranſmitted t to us of t the : moſt ES 
ancient of the Mercuries. e 


The ſecond Mercury, fon af Jopier and 1 5 


acquired great reputation eee the | Titan 1 
„ - „„ 
After the death of bis 1 Jay, Gaul, ad 

| Spain, fell to his lot; but he 1 was not abſolute ſfove- 
"gn of them till the death of his uncle Pluto. 1 
This prince poſſeſſing. great talents, great ad- 
= dreſs, and even great ſubtlety, travelled into 
1 Egypt to acquire a knowledge of the ſciences and 
KH cuſtoms « of that country. Ie there learned n magic 5 

; . 1 in particular, which was then much i in ule, 


& # 


He \ was s conſulted by the Titans his relations as 
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an augur, which g gave occaſion to the poets to de- 
5 ſcribe him as interpreter of the will of the gods, | 


In this excurſion into Egypt he obtained initia- 


. tion into all their myſteries. The uſe Which 2 
9 Jupiter made of his addreſs py eloquence made 1 
him regarded as the meſſenger of the gods; and LI 
BR ſucceſs in ſeveral. treaties of peace Procured 
| him the appellation of God of Peace. He contri- ; ; 
buted greatly to civilize the manners, and cultivate | 4 
> the minds of the people. He united them by = 
commerce and good laws; but the great defects 

; 7 which accompanied his extraordinary abilities i Hts. 
” volved him in a war with the other children of 
e Jupiter, in which he was vanquiſhed ; and retum-· 
1 15 ing into Egypt ended his days there. e 

oy This Mercury of the Greeks was generally re- | | 
55 garded as the | inventor of the fine arts. Es i 


Thie Gauls honoured him under the name 0 


es Tentates, and offered: to him human victims. = 


FABLE or THE | GREEKS | CONCERNING 


- MERCURY. 


Me. fon to te * Mau [3 
| daughter of Atlas, had the moſt active employ. = 


ment of any of the celeſtial deities. The conti- 


dant and meſſenger of the other gods, he was | 
charged | 


N 


==; 7 0 


tharged with all their commiſſio ons; upon him 
depended peace and war; he preſided at their 
aſſemblies, heard and inſpired their harangues, he 
7 anſwered them, and i in ſhort was Pr miniſter . 
— i of the gods. 5 car 


To. expreſs the Sell wich wick; he per- 


5 formed ſo many functions, he is repreſented with 
wings to his head and feet. The! latter are called 5 
. ß ĩ ĩͤ h 
Tov deſcribe his a for negociating peace, 0 
"4 has the caduceum in his hand ; (a ſpecies of- + 
wand with two ſerpents twiſted round it.) This 5 
caduceum was the ſymbol of peace. * is ſaid . N 
that Mercury one day finding two ſnakes which : 
were fighting, | ſeparated them, or rather recon- 
| ciled them with his wand, and from that time, 5 
when negociating Peace, he carr ied this e of 5 
reconciliation, 5 


It was in honour of. Meow that negociators 


-for peace afterwards carried the caduceum, and 
called themſelves Caduciators. When Mercury 
was repreſented with a ſimple wand, he Was ſup- 
poſed to be conducting departed ſpirits to the 
V infernal 1 regions. It was thought he alone had the 5 
power of ſepar ating with this wand the ſoul from 
the body. He preſided over tranſmigration, and 5 
: transfuſed into different bodies thoſe ſouls which > 
had remained their deſtined time in the dominions KN 
of Pluto, ; He Was N with a chain of 5 


* 2 gold | 
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gold proceeding from his mouth, which was E 
tened to the cars of his auditors. A lively i image | 


00 deſcribe the influence of his nd over. 
a the mind. = = 


His ſtatues v were + ahve | in the highway, to Pein 2 


8 out the road to travellers. The Romans ſome- 8 
1 times joined theſe ſtatues to the backs of thofe 1 

ol the other gods. Thoſe which were placed be= 
hind Minerva, were called Hermathenea ; thoſe 
; which were joined to Cupid, Hermerotes, c. 


He wasc alled Mercury from mercatura, Com- a 


= merce ; over which he preſided. But as he was : 5 
likewiſe ſuſpected of countenancing knavery, be 

was conſidered as the god of thieves ; 5 and his. 
„„ adventure with Battus proves, that he would oc. : 
3 | caſionally practiſe this art himſelf. uw 


One day ſceing Apollo attending hi flocks of = 


Admetus, he ſtole ſome of his cattle, but Was per. | 
ceived by Battus. : 55 5 


Mercury, to ſilence him, and engage kin 0 


i ſecrecy, gave him a fine cow ; but ſuſpecting his 

ſincerity, he went away, and returned ſoon after 

: under another form; queſtioned Battus concerning 1 

the theft, and promiſed him an ox and a cow 

85 if he would diſcover the robber. Tempted by 

5 to dazzling an offer, the unlucky Battus diſcloſed 
the ſecret, and Mercury immediately making him- 
85 ſelf known, chang ged him! into a touch- ſtone, This - 
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fable. originated in the circumſtance of Battus 
having firſt diſcovered the pioyernes” of that 
ſtone by which metals are tried. 


Mercury was ſtyled the three- headed 8845 from N 


5 power in heaven, in earth, and in hell; or 
according to ſome poets, becauſe he had three WD 
daughters by Hecate. He was called Cylenius oo 
from the mountain Cyllenus where he was born; 
5 Nomius from being the! inventor of laws; 3 Camil- 
mus from ſerving the gods (this name was aſter- 
= wards given to thoſe who officiated | in ſacrifices) 
BZ and Vialis, becauſe he preſided over the high- 
1 ways; on which occaſion his ſtatues had neither e 
A bands nor feet, being what are now called buſts. e 
. Mercury was the inventor of weights 28 5 
meaſures, which by facilitating r retail trade, . 
creaſed the profits of „„ 1 
2 The: lyre Was alſo of his invention; it . 
1 5 called by t the Romans tefludo, tortoiſe ; be- 
gauuſe it was e formed of the Hell of that Bu 
= enimäl. N „„ N 


. poets ay, that he gave. it to o Apollo i in : 15 


= exchange for the caduceus. %%% 
23 In hs ſacrifices they burnt the tongues of 8 
= tims in honour of him, a8 being the god of elo- 5 
1 quence. They uſed to place his ſtatue before ; 
cheir doors, in hopes he would defend them 3 

| from thieves, whoſe * he was ſupa to be. . 
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9 „ SEA AND RIVERS, | 


Por ccceifities of life which eder 


5 200 us, neceſſities which, ungratified, deprive 2 
5" exiſtence, theſe led men to believe that there 
were gods appointed to preſide over them. Hence 
cvery element had i its divinity. From the impol- 
ſibility of forming an idea of thoſe inviſible BS 
ings, they were ſymbolically repreſented by ſome= 
y thing animated. It was thus the Egyptians gave * of 
the er names of Oſiri ris and Iſis to the Sun and Moon. 
= Neptune, famous as commander of the fleets of - 
Jupiter, became god of the ſea. Each river, 
=” Fountain, and head of water, had its s particular : 
ob deity. | Cs „ 


This worthip, like the ſtony; and opinions = 


. of different people, was various; but water was 
2 univerſally adored. The Egyptians beld the ſea 
2. abhorrence, becauſe it repreſented to them the 
dreadful Typhon. They reſerved all their vene- 
ration for the waters of the Nile. They called : 
50 | this river Oceanus, Ipeus, or Nilus; frequent) 
1 Siris, by way of abbreviation for Oſiris; they 
5 repreſented it, or rather the deity that preſided 
over it, under the form of a vaſe, pierced 1 in every 


PR, 7 which they called LY dria. The Peres 


hay ing 


SEA. AND RIVER Div INITIES. hy 0 215. 


5 having offered to maintain the pre-eminence of + 
Fire, which was their great divinity, the Egyptian 
prieſts accepted the challenge. The Hydria was 

_ placed upon a flaming furnace ; bur the perfora- 

Ft tions being curiouſly ſtopped with wax, when this 

melted, the water guſhed out, and extinguiſhing the 15 

8 fire, the Nile was pronounced victorious. From . 
that time nothing could equal the veneration „ - 
which it was held by the Egyptians. According 55 
to them, the Nile, or water in general, was the 

5 prin cipal of univerſal fertility, and alone gave life 5 
and motion to every living creature. The Indians N 

f paid divine honours to the Ganges; ; which ſuperſti- 

tion {till continues ; 1 and the princes WhO reign on 

the banks of that river, make their ſubjects pay . 
— for the pig. of bathing in it, and ferching = 

5 water from i it. 3 5 


Almoſt every people of the SPY MER divine 


5 honours to the ocean, ſeas, fountains, and rivers. 55 
In Greece there was neither fountain nor river = 
= which had not ſtatues and religious inſcriptions. Sn 
0 water were attributed the moſt Lapin : 


3 elfects, and the poets increaſed conſiderably this 5 


op ſpecies of worſhip and idolatry, by the addition of : 
3 8 their fictions. Hence proceeded thoſe divinities , | f 
L who ſurpaſs 1 in number thoſe of heaven, and every 

TT other part of the univerſe, Occanus had by The- 
— leventy-two nymphs, called Oceanides. Nereus 55 
had fifty Nereides, whoſe names are mentioned AS 
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416 Iso or OCEANUS AND THETIS, | 


alſo Thetis, muſt be diſtinguiſhed from the wiſe ; 


{ * x . 


. by Heſiod. The ſame poet makes the — 0 
© aquatic nymphs amount to three thouſand; and if 5 
do theſe are added the Nereids, the Napææ, the 
TY Lymniades, Sec. &c.—we {hall find that this 8 
_ claſs of divinities was without number but we Tg 
5 ſhall confine ourſelves x to the moſt remarkable, 


| HISTORY or OCEANUS AND THETiS. 


"Omer Was fon to Sale ad Tem 


He was Juſtly regarded as the principal marine 
divinity, ſince he repreſents the greateſt collection 
of water, and it appears certain that this name 
was borne by a prince of the family of the Titans. 4 

Homer ſays, that Juno was brought up by Oce- oy 
anus and Thetis his wife. From Oceanus ned 

8 Thetis ſprung Nereus and Doris, Who had ſeveral = 
” children, known under the name of Nymphs. | 


Thoſe who preſided over foreſts, trees, and 0 


. meadows, were called Dryads and Hamadryads, r 
. Napææ. Thoſe Who were the tutelar deities of (G 
: _ rivers, rivulets, and fountains, were named Nai- — 
5 ades. | Thoſe Who inhabited mountains were 
called Oreades; 3; and thoſe who reſided | in the ſea 2 
were called Nereides, fr; om their father Nereus. 3 


The moſt illuſtrious of the latter, called 


„ 5 Ob 


CE OO CCC TCny 
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of Oceanus. Sbe was beloved by 1. upiter, but | 
| he having read in the book of F. ate, that ſhe 
would have a fon more famous than his father, 

f gave her in marriage to Peleus, by whom ſhe had 


3 Achilles. Two antique monuments have tranſ- 
mitted to us the manner in which Oceanus was N 
repreſented. The firſt is a ſtatue diſcovered = 


Rome, about the middle of the ſixteenth century. 8 
The god | is ſeen ſeated upon the waves, under the 


Z figure of an old man holding a pike, and near . 
nk him is a ſea- monſter of a form unknown. oY 


The ſecond is a ſtone of Beger, where he is 


Ukeviſe repreſented as an old man ſitting upon ED 
” the ſea, and at a diſtance are ſeen ſeveral veſſels. e 

5 The hiſtory of C Oceanus is not extenſive, as the . 
ancients did not regard him as a real per Ga.” 


1 Nereus was repreſented ſurroun nded by his danch 5 


1 tere, dolphins, and ſea horſes, 


| HISTORY OF > NEP TUNE E AND AMPBITRITI. 5 


N EPTUNE | was 7 of Saturn, and 


; | brother to Jupiter. In the diviſion of his father 8 : 
* Kingdom the dominion of the waves fell to his 3 


i ſceptre was TO trident, his N 5 vaſt ſhell, 


drawn by ſea calves, or horſes, half whoſe body ee 
R reſembled that of a fiſh, = His train was compoſed | | 
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ay 99 250 
2 on tb On. „ 9333 - 


— re — 


of a number of Tritons, ſounding ſex ſhells inflead : 

; of trumpets. We learn from hiſtory, that Nep. g 
tune was one of the moſt celebrated of the Titan 

1 princes, and had for his portion the © Sea, the Illes, — 1 
and all maritime places. 


Diodorus fays, that Neptune v was the Ge 0 5 1 


mas a naval armament. Saturn his father J 
employed him to oppoſe the Titans by ſea. . 


Jupiter, his brother, having ſeized the empire of > 


Saturn, continued him in the command of the 
3 fleet, and always found him faithfully co-operate 5 
Rog with him! in all his projects. The Titan Princes 
| having fled before Jupiter, as far as the weſtern 
countries, Neptune blocked them 1 up there; which 
—- gave riſe to the fiction ; $: that he had impriſoned 8 
1 them in the infernal regions. The poets increaſed £0 
the number of Neptunes, by giving this name to 
„ every unknown Prince who arrived by ſea, and 
acquired any degree of celebrity. It is to this abuſe 2 
Ve muſt attribute the multitude. of ſtories, meta- 1 
oy = morphoſes, and adventures, aſcribed to Neptune. N 
Amphitrite, wife of Neptune, was a being 2 — 
h fr poetical; having no relation at all to hiſtory. 1 85 f 
Some of the ancients, however, believed her to be 
5 the daughter of a Titan prince, and ſay that Nep- : 
5 ; tune ſtood 1 in need of an able negociator to accom- 3 
= pliſh this marriage. This gave riſe to the ſtory 
that Neptune. ſent a dolphin to obtain the conſent 
. of Amphitrite, which having ſucceeded, the deity = 


1 e . OW: 
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dut of gratitude placed it among the conſtellations 
near Capricorn; ; and endowed it with a rapidity i in 


1 ſwimming ſuperior to other fiſh. To dolphins the : 


poets attribute a particular attachment 1 e 
whom they are ſuppoſed to ſuccour when ſip- 


5 wrecked. The fable of Neptune aſſiſting Apollo 


188 rebuild the walls of Troy, is founded on the _ 
a circumſtance of that city and its dykes towards 55 


: the ſea being ſo ſtrong, that they were ſuppoſed bo. 

: be the workmanſhip of the gods. The covetous 1 8 e 
VB Laomedon plundered the temple of Neptune of 9 
* the money depoſited there, and neglected the wor- 
lip of Apollo. A violent irruption of the ſea - | 

6 - having deſtroyed the < dykes, and left the ſhore : 


| R : covered with dead bodies and ſlime, the heat of | 


= | the ſun generated a peſtilence, and the people, ever . 5 


= ſuperſtitious, attributed theſe two. calamities to the 5 


Vengeance of Neptune and Apollo. . 85 
The Greeks gave Neptune the ſurname of 


= Poſeidon, ſignifying to daſh veſſols! in pieces. His MF 


trtrident had three points, expreſſive of the waters 5 
2 of the ſea, rivers, and fountains. _ The numerous N 
| veſſels which compoſed the fleet of Neptune were - 


diſtinguiſhed by different animals or figures placed 


upon their] Prows; it is to that, we muſt attribute 


his different metamorphoſes. This deity | 15 gene- 3 


rally repreſented advancing upon the waves in a 

ell drawn by two ſea horſes; in one hand . 

5 holds a trident, and the other be TE. upon "He 
| ES . 


220. 58 THE. TRITONS AND SYRENS. 25 


dolp hin. We ſhall not give an account, either ” 


all the ſurnames of Neptune, or of all the temples : 
raiſed to him; their number almoſt equalled that | 


5 of the mariners who eſcaped from ſhip- wreck, SE 

His victims were generally 4 horſe and a bull. 

The month of February was conſecrated to him, 1 
becauſe this was the month of purifications. Du, 

: ring the feaſts of Neptune, horſes and mules, 


adorned with flowers, enjoyed a ceſſation from ua 


bour. None dared diſturb their repoſe. This 


was a token of their gratitude to him for having 5 


firſt inſtructed them in the art of breaking teſe | 


— animals, and rendering them uſeful, 


THE TRITONS AND SYRENS. 


1 8 art of he Triton was 4 fon a Nep- 

3 1 ant Amphitrite ; 3 or according to ſome pocts 
5 of Neptune and Cæœleno. The upper part of his 
: body reſembled that of man, the lower Port that 1 


N a dolphin. 


Triton being the Trumpeter of Neptune, acted 5 


in that capacity in the war againſt the giants; and L 

4 the extraordinary noiſe of his inſtrument, ſays the 

fable, fo terrified them, that they took to flight, | 
and left the gods victorious. May not this bea 


corrupted tradition of the fall of the walls of Je- 
5 . _richo 7 
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THE TRITONS AND SYRENS. 221 : 


wu "cw? The other ſtories of the Tila are merely 18 
1 imaginary, founded upon the almoſt general belief 3 
of both ancients and moderns, that there exiſt in 
the ſea animals reſembling the human ſpecies. 8 
The natural predilection of the Greeks for the 
| marvellous, and the prodigious diverſity of ſea 
3 animals, were ſufficient to procure credit to theſe 5 
5 fictions, and render them innumerable. Of the . 85 
9 : Syrens we muſt likewiſe entertain the fame opinion. =, TD 
They are repreſented by the poets as beautiful 
young females inhabiting the rocks on the coaſt of . 
ie Sicily. The charms of their ſinging allured mari- 5 
= ners, who were wrecked i in their attempts to ap- | 
* proach them. 5 Leucoſia, Ligea, and Parthenope . 
| nere the moſt famous. The latter died in a „ 
1 called after her name, "which being afterwards . 
built by the ty rant Phalaris, 8 by him called . 

: Neapolis, Naples, or new city. % Go cat 
Ihe Syrens were daughters ofcke river Achelous, 105 
= and the nymph Calliope. Ovid 1 in his Metamor- 

EF  phoſes ſays, that they were the companions of -- 
= Iroferpine. at the time ſhe was carried off by Plu- En 
„ e They: petitioned the gods for wings to tra- 
5 ver ſe the ocean in queſt of her, \ which Was granted. — | 
1 The jealous Juno treacherouſſy prompted them to 8 
1 challenge the nine Muſes in ſinging, but being 
1 vanquiſhed, the pupils of Apollo puniſhed them by 72 
Fo tearingoff their wings, of which 2 71 mace them 


ſelves £ 


„ 45 TRE  TRITONS AND SYRENS. | 


ſelves crowns. Several ancient monuments repre 
5 ſented the Muſes wearing theſe ornaments. 
583 Syrens had melodious voices, and touched : 
thi lute moſt enchantingly. Orpheus, when he g 
accompanied the Argonauts, ſaved his companions 
from their allurements by ſinging himſelf the 
So battles and victories of the gods. Ec 
The beauty of his verſes which he accompanied [7 


on the lute, clearly ſhowed the Syrens their own 


inferiority. Enraged at being excelled, they threw 


their inftruments into the ſea, and ne ver ſang aſter, 
Their pride received: a ſecond mortification from 2 
$6 Ulyſſes. Being warned againſt their ſeducingarts, | 
by the enchantreſs Circe, he cauſed. himſelf to be | 
no bound to the main maſt of his veſſel, having firſt + g 
taken the precaution to 1 the ears of his com- 


Papions wich wan 
Hiſtory explains theſe. two. fables: as Gn 


_ that the coaſts of Sicily were inhabited by adreſſes i 


© courtezans, WhO endeavoured to detain tra · 
= vellers among them by ways offering them 5 


35 by ſucceſſion of pleaſures, . 


wh They are. repreſented as beautiful fermales © to the 
6 middle, the reſt of their bodies terminating like 5 5 


. thoſe of the Tritons. 


The word Syren « comes from Seira, chain, o 


as _ the difficulty of reſiſting their charn ms and 


. avoiding their ferrers. 


The 


PROTEUS. eg 


1 he fol man, Job, in one of his holes: ſays, 
1 lament my misfortunes with the melancholy tone 

of a Syren.' ny FS 

— ſeems to alude to certain Indian birds, men- 

PTY by Pliny the naturaliſt; the melody of 

1 whoſe ſinging julled travellers to ſeep. They es 


N 


1 ere only found i in the moſt unfrequented pos. 5 


* 2 


3 5 DRorzus, dhe en of Neptune, or of 
: Oceanus and Thetis, was entruſted with the 8 

: of Neprune's 8 flocks, compoſed of ſea calves and 

© other marine animals. The Latins called him 

| likewiſe Vertumnus. He had the faculty of aſſum 

ing any form at pleaſure. Smitten with the charms 5 
= of Pomona, goddeſs of gardens, he perſonated an 

old woman, the entire confidant of that goddeſs. 
Ihhe ſtratagem ſucceeded, and he eſpouſed Pomona. 
| The ſtory of Ariſteus, ſon of Apollo, and the „ 
N nymph Cyrene, proves how capable Proteus 3 
| 1 of transforming himſelf into whatever ſhape . he 
1 pleaſed. Evrydice was preparing to eſpouſe Ons: 
pheus; already was the nuptial altar raiſed in © „ 
meadow enamelled with flowers; the fiery Ariſteus = - 
B} oppoſed this union, and furiouſly advanced to ſeize = 
= e ee ſhe Hed througir the meadow, = 
VV . Ho and 


\ 


| 1 headleſs of any ; other 1. chan is raſh > yo! mh 
who purſued her, was mortally . by a fer pent B 
- upon which ſhe „„ nl Ns 
"TRE nymphs, diſconſolate for her los, revenge 1 
themſelves upon Ariſteus by deſtroying g his bees, — 
To: repair this loſs, his mother Cyrene ſent him _ 
do conſult Proteus, adviſing him to ſurpriſe him 5 


wen aſleep, to bind him faſt, and aſſured him 


| chat having i in vain attempted to eſcape by bis 


metamorphoſes, he would at laſt aſſume nis tigt 
nal form, and give him the information he required. 


125 Proteus being ſurpriſed by Ariſt ſteus, aw 81 ag a 


3 bound in chains; in vain does | he pra ae [3 very. 


art of transformation, he is compelled to viel dt CR 


Y recover his liberty. He informs his vanqui 


oe that he muſt facrifice four bulls and as many hei- ; 
25 fers, to the manes of Eurydice ; and that from theſe 
would proceed numerous ſwarms of bees. "Pa 
* aſſures us, that the ſkin of a bullock or heiter, Fo 
when expoſed to the ſan, attracts inſee. 5 which = 
| preſently become bees. ) 0 1 
5 Hiſtory | makes mention of one e Proteus, king of 
25 Eg gypt, who lived about the time of the T rojan war. 
LED From his ſecrecy, wiſdom, and fore f ſight, tis 
5 prince was ſuppoſed to have the power ol Keel eing th 


into futurity. The difficulty of diſcovering is 
pl — defigns, and the deſire of enſnaring him by ki 


anſwers, f might have cauſed the poets to leign, that 


ae to diſcover his ſecrets i it Was neceſſary to bind! him. 5 


| GLAUCUS, Oy | = 225 5 


: n Som authors 85 that Proteus was, one of the 
RH ' magicians ſent for by Pharaoh, when Moſes per- 5 
5 formed his miracles, at the de parture of the Iſrael- 
1 ites out of Egypt. Others, on the contrary, 7 
1 : regard the fable of Proteus as an allegory intended 
I 69 ſhow, that. truth i is difficult to be diſcovered oy. 
| thoſe who do not apply themſelves to the ſearch y 


: of 1 it with courage and perſeverance. 8 


Bo GLAUCUS, PORTUNUS, 'PHORCYS, SARON, 
= : * Nx. 


. was a i fiſherman, "Ons day p per- ET 


. 5 ceiving that the fiſh acquired | extraordinary . 


ſtrength on touching a herb upon which he had 5 
| hid them, he wiſhed himſelf to try the experi- 
| ment, and immediately on touching it he leaped > 


into the ſea, where he was received i into the x num- 


= ber of the ſea deities. 
ah Glaucus was a dextrous fiſherman, who had the 9 
1 of diving and remaining a long time under . 


water. To make himſelf of more importance, 
be boaſted of being entertained by the ſea gods; 
| he was at laſt drowned, and gave riſe to the fable 
Z we have Juſt related. The ancients reckoned 
i three of the name of Glaueusz one, ſon of Minos; Se 


I another, ſon of Hippolitus; | and the third, fur- EET 


KH named Ponticus N 5 


| FORTUNUS, PHORCYS. . 


et 10 called by che Latins, was 1 of | 


5 Athamas, king of Thebes, and Ino, daughter W 

| Cadmus. Juno, the declared foe of Cadmus becaute ü 

Po he was brother to Europa, inſpired Athamas with | 

ſuch a phrenzy that he threatened to tear in pieces = 
his wife Ino, and her ſon Melicerta. Flying pre- 2 

cipitately to avoid his vengeance, they fell into 

the ſea, where they both periſhed, and by the poets - 
were feigned to have been changed i into gods of the 

ocean. The name of Ino was exchanged into Leu- 

2 cothoe, and Melicerta was called Palzmon, or Por- 

tunus. He is deſcribed with a key in his right Þ 

En hand, to expreſs, that ports are under his care and * 

+ protection. : The Roman ladies held Leucotloe in 18 

EE great veneration, but dared only invoke her | in fa- _ | 

” your of their nephews; they 1 were afraid leſt their | 


Own children ſhould ſuffer the ſame misfortunes ] 
2a Leucothoe and her ſon had experienced. Fe- 


male ſlaves were not permitted to enter her temple, 3 


Phorcys, or Phorcus, a ſea deity, was ſon of Þ 


Pontus and Terra, or according to others, of Nep- 


tune; he was the father of the Gorgons, o of whom Z 
ve ſhall ſpeak 1 in the hiſtory of Perſeus. 


Hle had alſo a daughter named Thooſa, who v was | 2 


"es of Polyphemus, the moſt celebrated ofthe [ 


| Cyclops. | He was likewiſe looked upon as the | ; 


father of the ſerpent which guarded the golden Ly 
apples of the Heſperides. . alſo 1 was s ip $ 
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| SARON, ACEON. 5 my 

| This nymph having engaged the afections of 
Neptune, excited the jealouſy of the goddeſs Am- 
phitrite, who poiſoned a fountain in which ſhe 


uſed to bathe. | 


ſeas and was changed! into a monſter, much dreaded 

oh mariners. n . 
Such i is the fable lnvenced. concerning the Kup f 

N between Reggio and Meſſina. 


| Saron was regarded as the particular divinity of po 


into the ſea in purſuit of a ſtag. 


Ovid calls him ſon of Ccelus and Terra. 


He inhabired the ocean, from whence he iſſued to 


„ ali | 


Scylla, on feeling the effects of the oy . 
poiſon, became diſtracted, threw herſelf into =_ 


The noiſe „„ 
of claſhing. currents here reſembles the barking vs: 

of dogs; and the dread of chis gulph, as well as 

B that of Charybdis, ſituated on the oppoſite ſide, 5 

cauſed them to be honoured as ſea deities. 5 
f gulph Charybdis derived its name from 5 cruel SR 
woman who uſed to plonder travellers, but was at ; 


E 5 : laſt killed by Hercules. 


The . 


He was king of Corinth, and being „ 
| paſſionately fond of the chace, one day plunged 3 
Exhauſted 
with heat and fatigue he there periſhed, and his | 

; body being thrown on ſhore by the waves, near a 7 5 
wood ſacred to Diana, in the Phœbean marſh, „ 
Was buried in the court before the temple. —_— 

. 6 that time this was called the e inſtead of : 

[2 7 the Phœbean marſh. %% 0 yes LD 
| | Xeon i 18 deſeribed 5 ns as a mae : 


S fp giant, 


228 NYMPHS, DRYADS, HAMADRYADS, 


2 


mm ES 


aſt the Titans againſt Jupiter, but being Vane , 
quiſhed by Neptune he was forced t to retire, and 
9 * refuge in his watery abode. . 


We muſt not neglect mentioning the ſtory of the 


N Halcyon, a ſea bird which builds its neſt upon tne , 7 
| waves even in winter. During fourteen days, 
from the thirteenth of December to the twenty 
5 eighth of the ſame month, the ſea i 18 perfectly calm, 
and ſeems to reſpect this bird. Mariners call theſe ; 
Halcyon days; a phcenomenon. which Produced 2 
the following ſtory : F 

8 Halcyone, wife of Ciyx, king of Trackeinls, for : 

In a dream her huſband who was returning from 
. conſulting the oracle at Delphos. A break of i 
. day ſhe haſtened to the ſea ſhore, and Perceived = 
t diſtance the floating body of her beloved 
= Ceyx. * ollowing only the dictates of deſpair, he 

plunged into the ocean and was drowned. Touched | 

Os compaſſion, the gods transformed chem bot 

1 into the birds called Haleyons. FC CY 


i NYMPHS, DRYADS, HAMADRYADS, va | oy 


AND N EREIDS. 


5 ase d divinities derived their origin | from 
the water, Bee. and ought conſequently to be F 
| claſſed with the ſea deities. Thoſe who inba- j 

_bited 1 the earth. were called | in | general Ware : 

JJV!!! iS Thoſe 
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To Choſe hs: preſided over rivers. and fountains 
were named Naiads. Thoſe who reſided in 
| marſhes and pools were called Lymniades. Thoſe . 
1 | who dwelt ! In groves, Napææ. 1285 5 


Dee were thoſe who dwelt i in i de and 


Hamadryads thoſe whoſe fate was attached to - : 
particular tree, with which their life commenced 
| and ended. e „ 
| | Nymphs of t the mountains were called Qreades, CS. 
| and; the name of Nereids Was given. to all thoſe Ts | 
who inhabited the ocean. 8 . 


Milk, oil, honey, and ſometimes goats were 


: offered. them in ſacrifice. 7 he word nymph. is 
ſuppoſed to be derived from Ympba, water; or 
from the Phœnician word nepbas, ſoul. Before . 
dhe ſyſtem of Tartarus and the Elyſian fields was . 
I adopted, ſouls were ſuppoſed to wander round the 
tombs, or in gardens and woods, which had been = 

| their favourite haunts when living. Theſe places 5 
were regarded with religious veneration, and hence 

| aroſe the cuſtom of facrificing to the manes of the 

4 dead under green R The care of theſe was. 1 

3 committed to the nymphs, whoſe number of courſe — 
muſt have | increaſed prodigiouſſy. To. name them e 
all we think would be ently uſeleſs, 


e 1 | | OF | 


230 orvus AND TRE WINDS, | 


or FOLUS AND THE WINDS, =, 


"Bows; got of winds ad tempeſts, mut | 
5 is plans among the mar ine divinities. He pailed 
for the ſon of Jupiter; a title which he Wed 

entirely to his own merit. He was fon of Hip- 
pPotes, lived in the time of the Trojan war, and _ 
reigned over the Eolian iſlands, called before his — 
time Vulcanian. 5 They are ſeven in number. 88 

little knowledge had tlie ancients of navigation. 
and ſo great were the dangers of the ſea, t that to 

foreſee. and provide againſt them, was thought 5 

: beyond the reach of human power. Eolus poſſeſſ- : 

= ing a foreſight, penetration, and knowledge ſuperior : 

do his contemporaries, by frequently forerelling the : 

7” approach of ſtorms, ſeemed to be ſomething more 
than mortal. By attentively obſerving the direc- 1 
tion in which the ſmoke of the volcanoes was 1 
driven by the winds, he learned to diftinguiſh thoſe 

which. blew moſt violent, and were of longeſt 

39 duration. : I was by this means he ſorewarned 

6 Ulyſſes of the approaching alteration in the wea- 

POR ther, and wiſhed him to defer his departure a ſhort f 

Mme. The air of confidence with which he gave : 

this 8 made the companions of Ulyſſes _ 

believe chat he commanded the tempeſts. and 
7! 5B? <a could 
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EOLUS AND. rur WINDS. e . 5 


| could reſtrain. them at the inſtigation of their 
prince. | However they determined to purſue 5 
ttteir voyage, but ſoon had reaſon to repent their 
ran precipitation; they were overtaken by a ſtorm 8 
and almoſt all periſhed. The poets, according mm 
their uſual cuſtom, did not fail to celebrate this „ 
prediction of Eolus. They pretended that at the TOs 
entreaty of Ulyſſes, he had encloſed the winds in 
' ſkins, and committed them to the cuſtody of that 
= prince, but that his companions having impru- _ 
BZ dently opened them, the winds now at liberty 
-.-:-; raiſed: the deep from its foundations, and ſwal- | 
Fro lowedup his veſſel. The dread of theſe terrible . 
= divinities w as ſuch that no voyage was undertaken 5 
without offering them ſacrifices. Ge wore 
The deſcendants of Eolus, after having given | 
8 feveral monarchs to Greece, ſent colonies into 
=. Aſia Minor, and having peopled che coaſt there, | 
1 afterwards paſſed | into Italy. . 


It is pretended by the poets chat the winds: were ps 


ES ſons of Aurora and Aſtræus, one of the giants. = 
2 who waged war againſt the gods. 


His children were as boiſterous as himſelf. 


ED The four Principal | gave | their 1 names to de 75 
. ; - „ 5 5 e FT 
©. The firſt! is « Boreas, « or r the nor th Gs” 


TO he ſecond Auſter, or the ſouth wind. 


The third Eurus, o or the eaſt wind. 
; 1 he fourth Zephyrus, or the welt vind. 


— 4. 5 Boreas 8 


5 28 e rorvs AND. THE WINDS. -, 


1 75 eh wilhed to , eſpouſe Orithyia, dddghter of : 
Erectheus, king of Athens, but being refuſed by | 
that prince, he carried her off with his breath, and Þ 

tranſported her into Thrace, where ſhe bore him | 
two ſons, Calais and Zethis, _ of whom we ſhall 
I ſpeak. in the expeditions of the Argonauts. „ 
The fable adds, that Boreas, metamorphoſed into 
e horſe, had twelve colts of ſuch extraordinary velo- : 
city, that they ran on the ſurface of the waves 
1 8 without ſinking, and over fields of corn | without 5 
. 1 its heads. V 5 5 2 
| = EL allegory i is  deſriptive of the foiſines C : ty 
the winds, 1 — 9 
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| TERRESTRIAL DIVINITIES, n 


| TERRESTRIAL DIVINITIES. 


Tn agua. nd. 0 remem- ” 
binge: of ſacred tradition was no longer ſufficient 

to lead to a knowledge of the true God. Strength, e 
number, and addreſs, ſecured to man the empire 

ol the earth; he enjoyed it without gratitude, and 
thought only of indulging his inclinations and paſ- N 
ſions. Yet, however great h his pride, he perceived - 
he had no authority over the elements, and M 5 
having conſtantly to ſtruggle againſt dangers which N 
threatened his life, he needed ſome friendly hand- © ---. 
to ſuccour and protect him. Pain, terror, and 5 . 
neceſſit ty compelled him to believe that there . 
exiſted a power ſuperior to his own; he conde- 5 

N ſcended to implore 1 It, but thinking he had 4 right 5 

to attach a price to his ſervices, demanded i in return = 


proviſion for all his wants. 55 5 . 
The idea of one only God, Smt: Univerſal, 8 


this: diſpenſer of « every bleſſing, would have too N 
much terrified him; he divided his functions and . 
his power, multiplied the number of gods, and 5 
attributing to theſe. divinities of his imagination 5 
the paſſions with which himſelf was agitated, 
chought that the more numerous his ſacrifices che 

y Rettet benefits he ſhould ; receive. 
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It was -this that man n continually increaſed the 
0 member of the celeſtial, terreſtrial, marine, and 
| infernal deities. The earth itſelf became an object : 

„ adoration. Woods, plains, harveſts, fields, gar- 

den, meadows, all had their preſiding divinity . 
houſes had their gods, Lares, and Penates; cach 7 

. of which had | its honours, functions, and worſhip, 
They were at firſt conſidered as inviſible beings, 
of a nature ſuperior to the human ſpecies; but 
ſome men having diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their 

N improvements in agriculture, or by ſome uſeful © | 

invention, their names were given to theſe un- 9 

known diviniries, and quickly. both were con- — 
| founded c 5 
Among this eli number twelve were 


4 


e of an order ſoperior to the rel, ; = nd: 

were called Conſentes. ET hey were different f | 
£4 the twelve principal deities x mentioned in a form cr 1 
5 part of this work. Ni 


"oo and Te rra were the two firſt. 


, The 8 Sun and Moon, whoſe ee is 10 great 9 
- vpon vegetation in general, were the ſecond. 1 
HE = Ceres, - goddeſs of corn, and Bacchus, god of 
5 wine, were the third. f 5 | 
5 Robigus and Viots": were. the fourth; the 
f former | preſerving fruit from decay, and bringing 
_ it to matur 1 and the latter ending. the growth 55 5 
of gowers. i no 5 

Minerva, and Venus were the alt. — Minerva 

produces 


N 8 L 


rn. e 


] produced the olive, and Venus preſided » over D 
gardens. ND 


The ſixth and lat were Water A Bonus ; 


Eventus. The former, becauſe without N the- - TO 
earth is parched and barren; the latter, whoſe | 
name ſignifies good ſucceſs, attended to the 858 1 
duction of abundant harveſts. 5 e 
Theſe were the principal terreſtrial deities- „ 

| FT heir names a and functions evidently prove that i. it Fo 

MM - is to the neceſſities of man ne are indebted for 
HH their origin and SOPs 


' DENOGORGON. 


Pal, allegorical aivinity/» was ; the genius - 


: of the earth, Such fear and veneration did his 

7 name inſpire, chat no perſon durſt pronounce 1 7 
with a loud voice. Philoſophers regarded this 

divinity as: the ſpirit of heat, which is the. life 

RR and ſupport of every pant.” He was : honoured by ; 5 

die people as a real deity. „ 
"Fw" form was that of a PE old man ved” 

with moſs, pale and dis! figured, and he reſided - 

| conſtantly in the bowels of the earch. | His . 

. 3 were Chaos and Fi ternity. 1 


We think ; ing incumbent. on us to give part of - 


: the deſcription of this obſcure and Gngular divi- TL 
nity, as tra anſmitt ed to us by the 4 


We 7” 


200: EG  DEMOGORGON. 


10 85 Weary and diſguſted with his melancholy abode, 
- bh formed a ball, ſeated himſelf upon it, and "kg 
into the air fixed the limits of the earth, and 


5 created the heavens. Paſſing over the Acroceran. i 
nian mountains which vomit forth fire, he took _ 


from them ſome flaming matter with Which he 5 


oy 5 formed the ſun, placed | it in heaven to illumine the 9 


5 world, and gave it in marriage to the earth. 


Their offspring were Tartarus and Nen ; 
bY Demogorgon, diſturbed in his profound cavern 


byt the pains and anguiſh of Chaos, fent Diſcord 


: from the centre of the earth to inhabit the ſurface - 


b It; and this was the lirſt of his children. 1 


5 the ſame manner he ſent forth the three Fates, 5 

5 the Serpent Python, Night, Tartarus, &c. &c. 
. We ſhall dwell no longer upon the 3 : 
of o monſtrous a brood; yet through this rhic 4 


. veil we have a faint glimpſe of the myſtery of the 
creation, and ſome disfigured traces of ancient : 


tradition. The Arcadians were the firſt who be- oz 


ſieved the carth animated by a genius; it is from . | 
= them he received the name. of Demogorgon. ” 


T he appellations of Ops and Tellus are indil. 


eren applied to the earth, and frequently it was 


called by the names of the goddeſſes Veſta, Ceres, 5 


. Proſerpine, Rhea, Diana, or Cy bele; but the moſt - * 


: ancient t of all by which it was diſtinguiſhed was 


5 T ira, or Titaia, w which ſign ifics mud or 7 earth, W 


Ums e 
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2 Uranus ſignifies heaven. Chaos alone 1 was eſteemed. ; 


: more ancient than heaven and earth. 
Of the different feaſts which were bras in 
honour: of the earth, that ſtyled the feaſt of the 


"= bounteous goddeſs was fo famous, that we think i it 1 


indiſpenfably neceſſary to give ſome account of | it. = 
On the firſt of May the Veſtals went to the 


= houſe of the high prieſt to perform a ſacrifice to | 
the bounteous goddeſs, - (a myſterious "— To 


: whoſe name was known to females only. * . 
I ᷑ be preparations for this ſacrifice, (which was 
18 offered for the ſafety and proſperity of the Roman 


| 1 people,) were very coſtly, and the moſt aſtoniſh- | 


= ing circumſpection was obſerved. The houſe 


in which this feaſt was celebrated was ſuperbly . 


= ' adorned, and, as it always took place i in the night, . 
dhe apartments were illuminated with a vaſt number . 


of lights. The principal care conſiſted in pre- 
venting the approach of men. The maſter of the 


houſe, his children, and es were excluded ; 


* all the windows were carefully cloſed, and even ; ey 
= 1 before che ee of men, and male animals, a N 
Z = curtain was drawn. %% ¶ 
| The ſame veil which has concealed. 8 us et 


= the myſteries of the Eleuſinian Ceres covers s from. ag 


our ſight thoſe of the bounteous goddeſs. VV 
| lr i 18 impoſſible to ſpeak of them with any cer- 
win; and all the Roman hiſtorians acknowledge 


2z their ignorance ke 2 this Point. The eonjee : 5 
N 15 . tures 
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155 - ures: which have been i upon a ſubject ſo 
little known merit not the leaſt confidence. The 
5 people were perſuaded that the goddeſs would harte 

3 puniſhed with inſtant blindneſs whoever ſhould 
dare attempt to diſcover theſe myſteries. They L 

1 85 were ſometimes celebrated in the houſes of the 
conſuls and chief magiſtrates of the republic. — 


The earth is generally repreſented under the | 


: form of a globe. 


or THE 60D | TERMINUS. 


Ramos ber the- ene: Abt * pro. 


h perty can alone inſure the peace and exiſtence . EI 
| ſociety ; 3 without this the weak would become 43 
prey to the ſtrong, and the earth would rein 
. uncultivated; for man never labours but under te 
. certain aſſurance that he ſhall enjoy the fruits of -- 1 
his induſtry. F or this reaſon, laws were inſtituted 
. which Obli ned individuals to marke out the limits 2 5 
85 their reſpective lands. „„ 
e Ceres, the protectreß of huſbandry, is . 2 
5 by: the ancients as the firſt who eſtabliſhed land : 
8 marks. 5 Plutarch attributes this invention te 8 
. Numa Pompilius; but 1 it appears certain that it is 2 
3 due to the celebrated Thaut, or the Egyptian i 
. Mercury, who by this means rectified the diſorders 
5 occaſioned by the overflowing of the Nile. EO. 


IE Num, 4426" og 


= => | TERMINUS. Ee 239 
| 1 ; Na finding the laws eſtabliſhed for the ſecu- ; 
= rity of property inſufficient, perſuaded : the Roman 


= people that there exiſted a god, guardian of | 
boundaries, and the avenger of uſurpation. He 
built a temple to him on the Tar peian mountain, e 
inſtituted feaſts to his honour, and preſcribed the | 
f form of his worſhip. He repreſented this new 8 
= divinity under the form. of an immoveable rock. . 
 Þ feaſt was called Terminalis, from Terminus. = 
1 Milk, fruit, and a few cakes, were offered to him. 
Public ſacrifices were performed in bis temple, . 
A and individuals ſacrificed to him on their own © 
= lands. During theſe feaſts thoſe whoſe lands 
EE. were contiguous preſented themſelves, each on his WE. 
F om fide, near the mark which ſeparated their 
8 grounds. This mark they adorned with a garland 5 
of flowers, and rubbed. it with oil to render R 
mote durable. At the concluſion of this! innocent 
ſeſtival they ſacrificed lambs and young pigs, 
which afterwards ſerved a8 repaſt for the two . 
[ _ families united, and concord was invoked by al 
=_— preſent. | Fo 5 e 
. circumſtance wih happened, contributed ; 
— much to the credit of the god Terminus. : | — 
Tarquin the Proud wiſhed. to erect on the : ; 
: en mountain the temple which Tarquin 
the Elder had vowed to Jupiter. For this purpoſe 
itt was neceſſary to diſplace ſeveral ſtatues and 
1 altars; ; theſe were removed without any reſiſtance, Gs 
£ but 
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05 but the god Te erminus, more firmly eſtabliſhed by 
Numa, braved. all their efforts, and they were 
obliged to leave him in the middle of the wake 
they were conſtructing. LT N 

„„ prieſts pretended that all the other gods, 
e from reſpect towards Jupiter, had yielded Heir 

1 places, but that Jupiter himſelf, out of regard for the 
right of property, had permitted him a Place | in 
ET the middle of his temple. Such is the origin ol 

the god Terminus. However, before the tine 

= Numa, Jupiter was honoured under the name 

1 of Jupiter Terminalis; and the Greeks had +: 
- divinity who preſided over limits, who Was called 

Jupiter Horius. . 5 TE . oY 

The moſt Tobe and ſacred! onths wer ere tho! E 
Wien upon theſe ſtones. In after ages, the god 

Terminus was frequently repreſented by a. pyra- 

2 midal land mark, » eng « a head e the op : 

ol it. 0 5 3 


FLORA, POMONA, VERTUMNUS, AND Pla. 


Fs, THE GOD OF GARDENS. 


. wWas «itn to / Zephyros and ede 


on 8 There appears to have been one ol 
this name extremely ancient, whoſe origin was 


3 unknown. 1 he Romans honoured a ſecond F lorz, 
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5 aſcribed to her the worſhip. rendered to che 5 
former, WhO probably was only an allegorical per- 5 
ſonage. Acca Laurentia, a celebrated courtezan, 

5 bequeathed her immenſe property to the Roman 25 

ſenate. This bequeſt was accepted, but to con- DS 

Ss. ceal the ſource from whence it came, they aſſimi- e 
lated Laurentia with this ancient Flora, and ho- . 

noured her as the goddeſs of groves and flowers. 5 

Hler feaſts gave riſe to the Floral Games. 5 5 

Pomona, goddeſs of orchards, became the wife . 
of Vertumnus, or Proteus, in the manner we bare 
already mentioned. The ill of this goddeſs | e 

in the cultivation of fruit- trees and gardens, pro- . 

cured her great reputation among the Romans, 5 

. which Was increaſed by her uncommon beauty. . 

She was placed in the Pantheon at Rome, but we 

= find not the leaſt" mention of her among the Greeks. = 

5 Vertumnus her huſband, whoſe. name is derived 5 

from vertere, to turn or change, was the ſymbol 

- of: the year, and of the variation of the ſeaſons. 7 | 

Hie was frequently repreſented under the forms op 

7 a ploughman, a mower, a vine- dreſſer, and chat of „ 
an old woman; to expreſs ſpring, ſummer, autumn 

© and winter. By ſome authors he! is confounded 0 

0 with Janus; others, on the contrary, ſay that he: © 

Vas a king of Etruria, celebrated for the pleaſure 5 

TY he took in the cultivation of gardens, 3 7 


_ Pomona is repreſented under the form of . 


1 beautiful voung ſemale fitting upon a baſket of 


. 8 5 0 5 fruit ; 
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Vertumnus is painted as a young man, holding 


e fruit! in one hand, and in the other a horn of plenty, 
> Hei E only half covered by his dreſs. 


e 


aſt Fruit ; 3 in 1 her hap the has apples, and round her are _ 
branches loaded with fruit. 


{2,88 


Priapus was likewiſe regarded as the god of [| 


or PALES, AND OTHER. RUR AL DEITIE. 8 


5 Pann was whe « (AG is b trepherds, and | 
ses of flocks. Her fealt called Palilia, or . 
Parilia, was celebrated 1 in the month of April, on 
which occaſion no victim was killed, nothing was 

offered but the fruits of ti 0 earth. The ſhep! 1erds i 
purified their flocks with the ſmoke of ſulp bur, Z 
olive wood, box, laurel and roſemary ; they then 
made a fire of ſtraw, round which they danced, and 

- afterwards offered to the goddeſs, milk, checſe, 

| Prepared wine and millet cakes. It was during 

tdttis feaſt that they commemorated the foundation N 
of Rome. 2 


cardens ; he was ſaid to be the ſon of Venus =: | 7 
- Bacchus, born at Lampſacus. es | ö | 
> hideous figure was generally employe a: . 
gardens, to terrify thieves and birds. i 

Ihe eaſtern nations worſhipped him under the | 
5 name e of Baal Pegor. WD | 
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RURAL pririrs. % ͤð ĩ̃ 
Anus Perenna was. another rural divinity of the 
: Serine rank as Pales. The pureſt and moſt rational 


b 4 : pleaſure, the livelieſt and moſt unaffected joy 
' b animated che feaſts of theſe two > god 
| zE | Bubona, goddeſs of herdfinen, was dhe rutelar . 
| 5 ceiry of horned. cattle. . 3 Lt, FO 
K Mellona protected . for lch Peel the 135 


ſhepherd Ariſtæus was alſo ſometimes invoked. 
Seia preſided over corn while yet in the ground, 5 


2 Segelts during the harveſt, oo” Turelina when = 


: Neored 1 in barns. | 1 + RT 
| Robigus was s invoked 1 to preſerve: the corn a from | . 


| the mildew. 


Bonus Even; good. Tucceſh,;: was ann 


a : Vith 4 particular worſhip: his ſtatue, executed dy - - 
1 Praxiteles, was placed in the Capitol; he was FS 
ranked among the number of the Principal rural NC 
® | and terreſtrial deities, 3 8 
1 3 1 Populonia, whoſe name - ngnißes devalturion; 3 
1 ravage, protected the fruits of the earth from hail = 
| 7 andlightning. | 33 8 
5 Pilumnus 6 over che grinding of corn, 5 N 


and Picumnus over manure. 8 
Saturn likewiſe had the name r Sterculius, 1 
becauſe he firſt taught the Wes of enriching the 

ground with dung. = 
5 Hippona was the godde ß of fables and horſes; 1 
Collina x was the tute lar deity of hills, = = | 


"3 - | Jogarinus 
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Jo * : BATYRS, TAUXS, AGYPANS, 


| Jugatinus preſided over hilloeks, 


All theſe divinities were invented by the Latins, 1 

and derived their names from their different occu- 
0 pations; none of them are to be met with among 
: the Grecian deities. Os i 


or SATYRS, FAUNS, | EGYPANS. Ab D THERE Þ 


CoD 2 


Ove jy Ag Fauns, and Kgypans, were al 
7 divinities, or rather de mi- gods, whom the 
os ancients ſuppoſed to inhabit foreſts and mountains, oo 
en They were called indifferentiy Pans, Ag gypans, | 
and Satyrs, and were repreſented as men of ſmall 4 
> i ſtature, bear! ing a great reſemblance to goats. 5 
1 Thoſe Saeed in years were called Sileni. 2 hey 8 
were ſaid to be deſcended from Mercury and che - 

= nymph Iphiteme, or from Bacchus and the nymph 5 
Nicea, daughter of Sangarius. It ſhould ſeem that : 
theſe extraordinary deities owed their divinit y 8 
che fear and ſurpriſe occaſioned on the firſt appear- | 
ance of: apes. We can a reaſonably attribute to o them 1 


e no other origin. 


. held the principal, place a among the moſt : 

5 F deities. By the poets he is called ſon of . 

jupiter and chepymph 9 or of om and : 
8 Fake. 5 
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AND rug 8b M . 


He is ebe under che form 6 a Satyr, 


| kolding | in his hand a flute called Syrins. | By the 
| Arcadians this god was particularly worſhipped. Eo 
In the month of F ebruary the Romans celebrated 3 
wo his honour feaſts called Lupercalia, from the "RE 
. place conſecrated to him by Evander, and where 
EKRomulus and Remus were ſuppoſed to haye been | 
ſuckled by a wolf. 5 5 
His prieſts. were - called Luperci. | The ul We Oy» 
” origin of Pan was extremely ancient. The Egyp- 
a after having paid divine honours to the A 
under the name of Ofris, the Moon under that of - 
llis, and the ſeveral par ts of the univerſe under L 
; different names, adored the whole world collec- = 
- tively under the name of Pan, which ſignifies all. 5 
5 They gave him a human figure down to the middle, oe 
to repreſent man, and the reſt of his body repre- 
1 ſented animals. The origin of the expreſſion Pa- Ds 
| nic is uncertain. Some authors attribute it to the MD 
| ſudden. terror excited among the Gauls, by the 5 5 
god Pan, when under their general. Brennus they. Os 
were preparing to pillage the temple of Delphos. . 0 
Others ſuppoſed it derived from the circumſtance 
5 the god Pan's inhabiting foreſts, i in whoſe folitary 95 , 
b ſhades when bewildered, 1 we are alarmed and terri- > 
8 fied at che leaſt noiſe. HOT 


The poets relate that the n ymphs Echo; Sytinx, po 


and Pythis were beloved by the god Pan. He . 
8 Was 8 reed by Echo for the beautiful | Narciſſus, SY 


mm 7 SILENUS AND MIDAs. 
; wk having ſeen himſelf ir in a fountain, v was ſo ſtruck 3 
with his own form, that he continued gazing on it 
till he languiſhed and died. ps 
Echo, inconſolable for bis loſs, pined away with On 
© grief, but being immortal, ſhe preſerved her Voice, 
which ſhe employs in repeating every thing ſhe 
—_— This fable may be ranked among the | 
allegorical. „„ , 
in nymph of Arcadia, was in the t train of T 
"Dias. - Being one day purſued by the 800 Pan, 
the fled for refuge to the river Laden, ber father, ; 
who metamorphoſed her into a reed, 
+ Pan having obſerved that the Wind 4 in e 8 
1 the reeds produced a pleaſing ſound, formed ſome . 
of them into a pipe which was called Syrinx. 
=. The nymph Pythis was more favourable to the 
vous of the god Pan; but Boreas, jealous of this 
preference, with a blaſt of his breath precipitate: 4 
1 her from the top of a rock. 5 5 
„„ gods changed her * Elling into 13 
= . Pine, which tree was s conſecrated to the god Pan, [= 
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or SILENUS AND MIDAS. 


5 I foſter FO of Weiches was 
1 moſt. famous of the Satyrs. | We ſhall give 
the poetical and hiſtorical account of this per- | - 
— — W | ſonage, = 
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strzuus AND vr pas. „ * 


| Cider, i! conſpicuous i in the annals of antiquity. 

Fiction and truth will unavoidably be ſometimes OE 
blended roget! er, but our readers will have no 
. difficulty i in diſtinguiſhing them from each other. 2 


Pindar informs us that Silenus was born = 


Malea, or at leaſt was brought up there. He is 
8 generally ſcen mounted upon an aſs, almoſt alw ays 5 
in a ſtate of inebriety, with difnculty keeping =_ - 
| feat upon the beaſt, and following Bacchus, whom 5 
. conſtantly accompanied. „„ 


Such is the idea eben given us by the 


poets of Silenus ; but he is deſcribed. by more 8 0 | 
. authors in a manner much more advan- 5 

They tay that Sdn was a A of great 8 

7 learning and wiſdom ; that his pretended intoxi- 
cation was myſterious, intended only to Wa | 

1 85 bis profound meditation when engaged in ſtudy. 


The circumſtances which led him to remain 55 


 fome time with Midas, gave occaſion to ſeveral . 
5 tories, 1 


Bacchus having quitted Thrace, wheri the uns : 


- happy Pentheus had been torn in pieces by the 0 
I Bacchanalians, came into Lydia, near mount . 
Imolus, famous for its excellent vines. Silenus 1 
uſed to make excurſions into the country mounted _ 
. upon an aſs, and frequently retired to meditate or 
repoſe by the ſide of a fountain. Midas, king wp. 
= the country, being en with his great abili- 


. 23 05 a a ties, 


248 . 11 EN US AND MIDAS. 


ties, nid: EDA long wiſhed t to converſe with him, 11 
had him conveyed, during his ſleep, to his own pa- | 
lace, bur being himſelf initiated into the myſter ries of 
Bacchus, he received S; :lenus with great respect, | 
and detained him only ten days and as many nights, 
to receive his inſtruction and celebrate the orgies. 
At the expiration of this time, he would himſelf 
accompany him on his return to Bacchus. Here 85 
= fiction begins. Bacchus overjoyed at the fivhe 
of his foſter-father, whoſe abſence had given m 


5 great uneaſineſs, promiſed Midas whatever | e 
e ſhould demand. Stimulated by a thirſt for 2 88 1 
e defired the power of converting whatever he”. 
ſhould touch into gold. His requeſt 1 was granted, . 
. but ſ ſoon he ſound d its fatal conſequences. Und der 
His hand trees and ſtones became gold, but o 1 
8 5 did likewiſo the food which he Was preparing to 
cat. Impelled by hunger he again had recourſe 
2 Bacc hus, who told him to go and waſh in the ; 
5 Pactolus, and from that time the ſan ds of that river Tf 
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oere found intermixed with cold. In this manner 
Was hiſtory disfigured. by the poets, but we ſhall 
” diveſt ! it of its diſguiſe, and reſtore it to its fim- 
plicity. Midas was king of the country through 1 
which th e Pactolus flows; after the death ofhis fal . 

; Gordius, he preſented. to the temple of Delphos , 
a golden chain of ineſtimable value. The gardens 
5 of this prince were very famous, and Silenus wiſh- — 
| jag to ſee "Sham pred 1 ſome days with Midas, 


Who, 
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5 slikxvs AND MIDAS. „„ wo 


3 though: ſovereign of a rich. country, was 

economical even to parſimony. The fale of his 
corn, cattle and wine produced | him immenſe 

ſums, which gave riſe to the ſtory that his touch 
converted e every thing into gold. Being informed * 

by Bacchus and Silenus, that the ſands of the 
Pac Tolus contained gold, his avarice changed its 

object; he quitted his rural purſuits, and employed : 

his ſubjects in collecting gold; this occaſioned 
e fable, that by waſhing his hands in the Pacto- . 
lis he had communicated to it the property of 228 
Producing gold. Midas, notwithſtanding. his 1 
attachment to riches, neglected nothing which = 
; concerned religion, good laws, or the happineſs W 
66; his ſubjects. | To acquire greater credit and 
1 authority, he pretended that Silenus inſtructed him 
WW in the myſteries of the orgies of Bacchus; =. 
he undoubtedly profited by his knowledge, and 1 
was guided by his directions in forming his efta- 5 
bliſkments, religious and political. In > aid of the 


police of his kingdom, Midas employed ipics, or 
s watchful officers; | this occaſioned it being ſal d, 


4 — 


” that he heard * 1 great diſtance, and the 5 ; 
affected deſcribed him with the ears of an aſs. . 
"A few puniſhments which he inflicted ſilenced 
ö their injurious reflections, and this gave riſe to a 5 
ſecond allegorical fable, in which it is pretended Eons 
that the barber of Midas not daring openly to 
N declare chat he had ſeen theſe als J ears confided 
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„ OF: rauxus AND SYLVANUS, 


3% ds, 


when agitated by the wind, produced this a; 1 
Midas has the ears of an : aſs. That theſe t two fables 
1 allegorical i 18 evident. The paſſion of Silenus for 
5 wine, and his introducing the orgies into Lydia, oc- 7 
caſioned him to be repreſented under the form of a 
man intoxicated. Serious authors however ſay, that 
1 the aſs upon which he was mounted was er nblema- 
: tical of the flow but certain progreſs of philofo „ 
N Some authors confound Silenus with Marſyas, I 
who was the celebrated performer on the flute; 
flayed alive by Apollo for contending with him. 
| "This error ariſes from the circumſtance of their 
both being ſatyrs, and having lived at the ſame 
e time. After the death of Silenus he was kenoured N 
. demi-god, and had a worſhip independent 0 of 
that Paid d to > Bacchus, Fn 


or FAUNUS AND SYLVANUS. =» 


= of fon af” Picus, es in the 
7 time e of Pandion, king of Athens, and was con- 
boy temporary with Evander and Hercules. This 1 
prince was ſo diſtinguiſhed for his bravery « and nd 
- wiſdom that he paſſed for the fon of Mars. ” 
The attention which he beſtowed on huſbandry 
. | procured him the rank of a rural divinity ; and I 
he 1 18 repreſented under the form of a dane He was 


nale 
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| ſuppoſed. to — oracles; but chis proceeds 
from the etymology of his name; Pbonein in Greek, 
and fari in Latin, benifying to ſpeak. By the 
Romans, Faunia his wife, and Sylvanus his ſon, 
vere claſſed among the rural deities. The lar 5 
name is derived from Hloa, a foreſt. He preſi ed 5 
over woods, and 1 is repreſented in the ſame man- ä 
ner as the fatyrs, who were : ſuppoſed t to be bis . 
Z brothers. . ; N 8 wo = 
Picus, father of Faunus, was an accompliſhed - 
prince he eſpouſed the beautiful Canens, whoſe 
E: 8 enchanting Portrait 18 given us by Ovid. Having 5 : 
periſhed by an accident when hunting, and ts. | 
T body being never afterwards found, Ae” was pre- a 
5 tended that the enchantreſs Circe in deſpair . 
: inſenſibility, had metamorphoſed him i into a wood- 1 
E: pecker. Canens, inconſolable for tlie loſs of her 
75 huſband,;- never afterwards ſpok 2 but retired from 5 
human ſight to the moſt dreary ſolitode. As 42 
Nd reward for her tenderneſs, it is pretended that ſhe By 
was rravflated t to heaven by the Gods. 


or v THE GODS « CALLED LABES, xy PENATES. | 


Pa Gods: NY over OT 80 
5 cities, highways, houſes, and individuals. They 5 
were divided | into > Lares Public, Domeſtic, Rural, 
_ Hoſtile, RR 


252 f OY LARES AND PENATES. | 


5 Hoſtile, Mate: and choſe who prefided'« over 1 A ; 
Highways. Their number was prodigious, and 


every one choſe his own at pleaſure. Among theſe 


; Gods were ranked the ſouls of thoſe who had faich- 
5 ful ly ſerved the ſtate; and families placed 2 | | 
th em. the departed ſpirits of their friend is and _ 
relations. Their worſhip confiſted only i in keep! ng 
: little figures in the moſt retired part of the 
houſe thence called Lararium. Lamps, the ſymbol 5 
of vigilance, were conſecrated to them, and en 
: facrifice was that faichful animal the dog. vi hen 5 
5 an infant quitted the ornament called bulla, 8 
: was depoſited at the feet of cheſs domef dic de te 5 0 


Ge 


WE and when a Roman family received : any one by | 
5 adoption (Which was a circumſtance very common) : I 

fs the magiſtrates appointed thoſe who were to attend 
5 to the worſhip of the Lares, whom the adopted 1 


5 child ſeemed to have abandoned. 


During the public feaſts of heſe divinites, wi: ick 
: were. called Compitalitia, little wauen figures 


: 14 * 


were ſuſpended 3 in the ſtreets, and the La ares ard 


Peenates were entreated to make theſe the only 


He objects of their diſpleaſure. | 


The Romans ſuppoſed. the Lares and Penates 


deſcendants of Jupiter and Larmida. The re- 


ſemblance between the names of Lares and Lar- 


mida, and the 1 jonorance of their real orig] . were 


the only cauſes of this genealogy FED appears t that 


| heir worſhip w was s brought by A Aneas from Phrygia. 
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: The Tas and Penates of Laban, « called in \ Sctip- 
ture Teraphi im, were carried away by his ſon-in- 
law Jacob. The Genii were likewiſe ranked ; 
among theſe divinities. Every man had ns one : 
FE author of all good, the other of all evil. Es 
Te Women had likewiſe their Genii, which were 
called Junones : Theſe Genii were not ſuppoſed „ 

to be poſſeſſed of equal power; the genius f 

Antony was ſaid to dread the genius of Auguſtus. . 
They are repreſented as young men holding mn .- 

one hand a drinking veſſel, and in the other a horn ; 
"of: plenty. Sometimes they appear under the 55 
form of ferpents. The forchead was e . 

| conſecrated to them. $2; „ 5 
5 perſons invoked their genius, | particularly - 
3 EY their natal day. The ground Ws ſtrewed : 
with flowers, and wine was offered to them in 

8 cups. Every place had its particular genius. 

An opinion prevailed, that the whole univerſe. ; 

. abounded i in ſpirits who regulated i its movements. 
= Plato, who moſt enlarged this ſyſtem, ſpeaks af 
| \ Gnomes, | Syiphs, and Salamanders. = 

inhabited the earth; the ſecond, air; the third, fire 3 1 
but let us leave to the tales of the fairies the : 

3 pleaſure of particularly deſcribing them. FT 


1 5 1 ERNAI. verre. 
INFERNAL DET is. 


. hes of a id 0 puriſpes vice 


: and rewards. virtue, is coeval with the World. 

The firſt man received it from the Almighty n- 

--— and has tlanſmitted it to his poſterity. In | 
55 proportion as the diſtance from the originals ! in- 
ereaſed, ideas becar le confoun Hed, traditions cor- _ 


rupted, and idolatry reared its head; but tl the dif. f 
fere ence between vice and virtue was ft forcibly 


. felt by ſome men o. ſuperior wiſdom to the reſt, 

; that they endeavoured care fully to preſerve this 
. neceſſary reſtraint, which alone can prevent gene- 
ral c rruption. The more we examine into 

5 ancient tradit ions, the more clearly We. per. 
ceive the univerſal be lief in the immortality of 


the foul. 4s 4 he moſt criminal of all- er! ors 


; could alone raiſe doubts on this important tr wth; - 
but they are ſo fully contradicted by the general 


voice of every conſcience, and Pay, nation, that : 


to combat them is unneceflary. 


9 5 Phbiloſophers of every age kw Cad. this : 
5 tr uth, and poets by their deſcriptions have endea- : 
. voured as much as poſſible to diffuſe it. 
We learn from a fragment of Diodorus Siculus, 5 
char the poctical ſyſtem of the infernal regions Was 
. taken entirely from the cuſtoms adopted by the 
Egyptians before the interment of their dead. 


| The Grecian Mercury, wy” he, who took charge 7 
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of departed ſpirits, was the prieſt whoſe office * 
was to receive the body of a deceaſed apis; z by : 
him it was conducted to a ſecond prieſt, who 
wore a maſk repreſenting three heads, like thoſe 

| aſcribed by the poets to Cerberus. The ſecond. 
prieſt tranſported ie acroſs the ocean, acting as 
ferry man, and carried it to the city of the Sun, 
whence it was. conveyed into the happy „ 

; gions, inhabited by the fouls of the blefled. THE 85 

0 ocean, continues Diodorus, was the Nile itſelf, ns, 

| to which the Egyptians gave that name. The 8 
= city of the Sun was Heliopolis. The happy „ 
| gions here mentioned were the beautiful plains | _ 
| fituated in the environs'of the Jake Acheruſa _ 
Memphis. Here terminated the proceſſion, and SS 
here were interred the dead bodies of che Egyptians. 135 


In all funeral ceremonies, the firſt ſteps was to fix 


| the day appointed for the! interment; of this the 
judges were firſt informed, and afterwards the . 
3 relations and friends of the deceaſed. 


_ His name was proclaimed i in the mall public 


manner, and notice given that he was about to ke 
paſs the lake. Immediately forty judges aſſem- 5 
bdled, and proceeded to the banks of the lake, Fg 
where they ſeated themſelves in the form of S i 
circle. A barge was brought by the aſſiſtants, N 
and the pilot, called by the Eg gyptians Charon, 45 
took his ſtation at the helm. | Before the coffin 

: Was as placed * the barge, all thoſe who had been 


I U h oh injured : 


= INFERNAL DEITIES. | 


injured by the deceaſed | were permitted to o pre 
fer their complaints. . 1 : , 
Kings themſelves were not exempt "IF this 


9 e and it there appeared to be juſt grounds 


for the accuſation, the judges pronounced { ſentence, 


3 by which the dead body was deprived of the rites. 


of ſcpulture; but he who could not ſubſtantiate 
his charge Was liable to 4 heavy Puniſhment, 
When no accuſation Was Preferred, the relations 
= the deceaſed laid alide their mourning, and 
: commenced his funeral oration ; beginning with 
his infancy. and taking a ſurvey of his w hole lie, a 
they extolled his Juſtice, piety and courage, and 


©, * 


5 beſought the infernal deities to admit | um. 
: the abodes of the bleſſed. This Was Wilened Vy 5 
- che applauſes of the attendants, who united in his 


praiſes, and ſelicitated him on having merired 42 
5 Haie to eternity in peace and glor 2 8 
Such were the ceremonies whi ch Or, phev it 


| 400 
6 


"few. practiſed | among the Eg gyptians, ant 


Which he founded his deſcription of the in 
5 regions making ſuch additions as were confor rn 


exper de myers 
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dle to the Grecian cuſtoms. The ſame Dio dons 7 | 
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1 adds, that to perpetuate their illuſtrious actions 
they frequently | embalmed their anceſtors, and : 


5 kept them i in their houſes. S0 great was the re- 5 
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ſpect of the Egyptians for the dead, that they 
often preſerved the bodies of thoſe "TY PE debt FE 
or ſome crime, were denied the rites of burial; 
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and en "view deſcendants became rich and 
powerful, they diſcharged the obligations of their 
anceſtors, cleared their memory from imputation, 
and interred them honourably. Embalmed bodies 
were ſometimes given as ſecurity for ſums bor- 
rowed, and not unfrequently even their Wn 
bodies; when thoſe who failed in their engage ii 
> ments were devoted to infamy during their lives, th 
ET and deprived | of the honour of burial at their 
death. Notwithſtanding the profound darkneſs in 
which theſe ages were involved, it was generally | _— 
believed, that after death the material body —_ 
+ reſolved | into duſt and aſhes ; ; but that the ſoul, the 
it ſpiritual part of man, returned to heaven. 8 The 8 
Pagans diſtinguiſned the ſoul from the mind. A 
The. former they regarded as the receptacle of the . 
5 latter, and ſuppoſed, that when ſeparated from the 
body, i it deſcended into the infernal regions, S The 5 

poets were not agreed upon the time which ain 
parted ſpirits were to paſs in the Elyſian fields; „ 
ſome fixed it at a thouſand years; but all FO ESE 
as the puniſhment of Tartarus as eternal. . 
We think it incumbent on us to give 1 idea „ 
which the ancients entertained of Tartarus, which | 
5 we a do * a mort quotation from 1 Virgil. 


5 %% ͤ0¾ - 


„ rz xx REGIONS. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE INFERNAL REGIOKs, | 


55 1 the gate of the infernal regions 2 
"hi and Sorrow have eſtabliſhed their abode, = 
Here i 1s the reſidence of pallid Diſeaſe, melancholy - 
Old Age, Terror, Hunger the ſugg geſtor of fo 
many crimes, Labour, Death, and Sleep his bro- 9 
ther. Here alſo i is found War and Diſcord, whoſe 
| ſnaky locks are bound up with gory bands. Near J 
this monſter are ſeen the Furies' iron beds. A 
hundred other monſters beſiege the avenue to this 
fatal habitation. Such 1 is the deſcription of Aver- _ 
nus, the firſt entrance to the infernal regions. Near i 
this diſmal cavern is A road leading to Acheron. 5 
Hither reſort from all parts thoſe ſouls who are to — 
paſs that river, when Charon receives into his bark . 
_ thoſe who have received the honours of burial; 
but ine xorable to thoſe who have not, t, they wander 


for a century on its ſolitary bank. 


Aſter having paſſed the river, . gate 
| leading to the” palace of Pluto preſents. iel; 55 
this is guarded by Cerberus, a monſter with three 4 
| heads, one of which is conſtantly watching. On 
entering this ſeat of terror, we firſt deſcry the 
ſouls of thoſe who. expired as ſoon as born; the 1 


next we come to are © thoſe n of life by an 
N 2” 
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vnjult ſentence, or Who terminated rhemſelres 
rheir own exiſtence. A little beyond, wandering 

in a foreſt of myrtle, are the ſouls of lovers, 
Victims to cruelty and deſpair, a On leaving theſe, 
we arrive at the abode of heroes, who nobly L 
| periſhed 1 in the field of battle. Not far from this 
is ſeen the tribunal. where juſtice i 18 diſpenſed by 
Mlinos, #acus and Rhadamanthus, Kacus and 
| Rhadamanthus pronounce Judgment, and Minos ; 
15 approves or alters it. V 


A frightful noiſe attracts attention, and K . 


5 ts dreary Tartarus, the eternal priſon, round which — 

| the flaming Phlegethon rolls his boiling wayes, 

LE ad Cocytus with i its infectious miry marſhes ſur⸗ : 

a rounds 1t on every ſide, e notary 


1 ; 


Three maſſy walls with gates of lid braſsj fon. 


” cure {till more this ſeat of ſorrow. Vaini 1s evaſion, 
vain tlie hope to eſcape from hence by flight. 
-'T here every ſtep. 18 watched by dire T inen 
chief of the furies, who, with ber ſiſters, laſhes with! 
- whips of ſcorpions the guilty wretch when judged- | 


; by Khadamanthus, . No reſt, no pea N 0 88 
ZN bur woe unending, | e 


Such is in part the Aale pen Virgil g gives = 


the Infernal Regions. He adds that of the Elyſi an- — 
F ields, which he eee crowned with an eter- „ 
1 85 nal ſpring. | 5 | Ls 


It is cle to | perceive, N hi Greek 205 


koman fables - are 8 an imitation of the Egyp- 
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I tian cerenionies, which they have embelliſhed with 
the « ornaments of e, 


rruro. CERES, „ PROSERPINE. AND ore 
FF | INFERNAL DEITIES. 


Oy third fon of Gavovn: and "mp with f 


x Proferpie governed the Infernal Regions. s 
„ principal names were Dis, Ades, Urgus 1 
i and Februus. Dis and Ades, ſignify riches, over 
. Which he prefided, becauſe. they were contained 5 
in the bowels of the earth. Urgus, comes from 
the Latin word urgere, to impel; becauſe he con- 
ER. ſtantly urged mortals towards their diſſolution; 1 5 | ES, 
and Februus, comes from TFebruare, to perform = 
. purifications, which were always performed 8 
HE funeral ceremonies. The ſceptre of Pluto was 5 
= an inſtrument with two points; in his hand be 
0 5 held the keys of his empire, to expreſs, that from | 
thence none ever returned. The victims offered 
= him were generally black ſheep. Pluto ws | 3 
. the youngeſt of the brothers of Jupiter. In the | 
. diviſion of the world he had the eaſtern countries, 
Which extend to the ocean, and fixed his reſidence Þ * 
in the moſt remote part of Spain, He there 
Os diſcovered. mines of gold and ſilver. As to work | 
theſe i it is neceſſary t to deſcend into the earth, i : 
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was pretended that he had pehetrared to the 

| Infernal Regions, and taken poſſeſſion of them. 5 Fs 

5 T hough Plutus was likewiſe the god of riches, 

he muſt not be confounded with Pluto, a divinity 

by far his ſuperior. | Plutus was the ſon of Ceres 

K and Jaſon; like Fortune he was repreſented N 
blind, to ſhow chat riches are : diſpenſed to "O00. N 
| good and bad. Fo 7òͤͥ̊I¾I ' 

rde dekirmity of Pluto, and ts gloominefs of = 

© his dominions, having procured him a repulſe SE 

; from all the goddeſſes, he complained to his bro-b 

B ther Jupiter, who gave him permiſſion to chooſe TT 

1 which he pleaſed. Alarmed at the repeated ſhocks 

which proceeded from mount Etna, he was afraid 

lleſt by ſome aperture light ſhould penetrate into : 

1 his empire. : To inform himſelf more particularly 3 mY 

he paid a viſit to Sicily, and it was in this excur- 

Z ſion he met with Proſerpine, daughter of Ceres. 

This princeſs, attended by her companions, was 

amuſing herſelf with gathering flowers, when ſhe 

Was perceived and carried off by Pluto. Cyane 1 

endeavouring to oppoſe him, was changed =: 

a fountain; and the ſovereign of hell opening „ 

earth with a blow of his ſceptre, diſappeared i in an 

7 inſtant, carrying with him the daughter of Ceres. 1 

We have already ſeen in the hiſtory of that „ 

goddeſs, the exceſs of her ſorrow, and the coun- 5 

_ tries ſhe traverſed j in ſearch of her loſt child. 


1 hat che Ceres of the Greeks 1 was the ſame as 


e ANFERNAL brite. 


che Egyptian 1 there remains no doubt; thek 


_ myſteries were the ſame, and they were introduced 
5 ng the former by oriental colonies. | 
During the reign of Erectheus there happened 1 
4 1 famine in Greece. This was particu- 
larly felt by the Athenians, whoſe ſoil was naturally S 


_ infertile. Erectheus formed the reſolution of Þ 

ſending into Egypt, from whence his emiſlarics | 
f returned with a great quantity of corn, and the WY 
method of cultivating it: they at the ſame tine 
brought with them the worſhip of the divinity |: 
wha preſided over agriculture. The calamity Þ 
they had Juſt ſuffered, and the She of ſeeing it 


- . Again. return, engaged them to adopt the myſteries 1 
: of this goddeſs, 1 At the ſame time theſe religions ” 


8 ceremonies were received by Triptolemus, king 


7 of Eleuſis, who would himſelf be prieſt of Ceres 1 


5 | or Ifis; and as a mark of gratitude for the return 
"off plenty, by means of agriculture, | in aſſiſting bis 


neighbours | he carefully inſtructed them in the 
labours of Ceres, and endeavoured to > introduce 
; her worſhip. among them. „ 5 
This is the origin of the fable c concerning ns 


0 and Triptolemus. | It was pretended. that Ceres 3 


came from Sicily to Athens; and added, that her 


daughter Proſerpine was carried off by violence, Þ © 
0 becauſe for ſome time chey experienced a dearth 4 


of proviſions. | Pluto was ſuppoſed | to have taken 
| her o the infernal regions, to expreſs the time 


Which 1 : 7 
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| TRANSMIGRATION. | . 8 


which the 955 remained in \ the earth; and i upiter N 
is repreſented reconciling this difference between 


Pluto and e o ſhow the return of plenty and 
fertility. | 


Some Jakes: men are of opinion that Ceres 


was queen of Sicily, that ſhe went to Attica to 

5 inſtruct Triptolemus i in the art of huſbandry, and L 
that it was her daughter who was carried off * . 
Plato king of Spain. 5 Be 5 
5 The rape of Proſerpine i is eie wot to ny 
be an allegory, intended to repreſent the ſeaſon. F 
during which the grain remains in the earth, and 5 
that in which ir ve egen. 3 „„ 


e eee . 


dchey animated, they were by Mercury conducted 5 

either to Tartarus or the Elyſian Fields; the 
| wicked to the former, the juſt to the latter. It 1 

was a almoſt univerſally believed, that after emen 
| ing a thouſand years in thoſe delightful abodes, 

-- ſoul returned upon earth. to animate other 
bodies, either of men or animals. Before they . 
quitted the infernal regions they drank the waters 
of Lethe, which had the FN of . from | - 

: the memory palt « events, ate $7 RT 

8 5 RR 2 This 1 


264  1upors or THE INTERNAL REGIONS, 


| This idea owes its origin to the 1 a 

it is in imitation of them that Orpheus, Homer | 
and other Poets, bare introduced it into their 
ne 8 2 5 


of THE Jupers. or THE, INFERNAL Rr. 1 
Ne  GIONS, FURIES AND FAT ES. 


| Bo HREE judges examined at their tribunal 1 
the fouls . * — to the * inferual 1 
P regions. 


* 
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. king of Coors, and fon. * Ateri us, "was. 5 


the firſt. He wiſhed to be thought the fon of : 


Jupiter and Europa, and to obtain this, he 1 


miſed to ſacrifice to Neptune the firſt object be — 
I ſhould receive from the A ; 
At that inſtant he ſaw a beautiful white bull x make oy 


oY land. Unwilling to ſacrifice ſo fine an animal, „ 
preſerved it for the head of his flock. : Neptune 1 
incenſed, revenged himſelf on Minos by infeſting 
1 his family with troubles and misfortuncs. Paſi- ” 
5 phae his wife involved him i in dreadful calamities. 
„„ had by her three ſons, and two daughters, | 


IN much celebrated, Phædra and Ariadne; we mall 


give the hiſtory of theſe females when we come t 8 
4 treat of the de mi- gods. : FIR . : 
| Rhadamanthus was likewiſe a ed to he the Ol 


fon * Jupiter and Ware. Obliged to fly from ' | 


ie a oe 


: on ny one ZE RES . * 
* c r 1 A g 4 
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FORIES AND. FATES. . obs 755 


2 Crate: for having killed his brother, he retired to Fans 
* CEchalia, a city of Bæotia, where he married Alc- 
5 mena, widow of Amphitryon. | ge 


Facus, ſon of Jupiter and Fgina, daughter of 


1 was ſovereign of the iſland Delos; by . 
14 his ſecond wife, who was daughter to the cen- | 5 
1 taur Chiron, he had Telamon and Peleus. His 

firſt wiſe, Plammathe, daughter of ' Nerew, 5 

brought him Phocus. e . 
Rhadamanthus was appointed a of "= Ane 1 
8 W Zacus of the Europeans; and Minos, ſuperior et- 

to both, was ſupreme judge, and determined all 1 

doubtful caſes. The tribunal Was held i ma place | 
| ealled the Field of Truth; which Falſchood ann 
1 Calumny could not approach. The ſuperi- FN 
2 ority of Minos was marked by a ſceptre which _ 

held 1 in his hand, and near him was ſeen an urn, 
containing the ſentences paſſed upon mor tals, who, 

I when guilty, were delivered over to the furies | = 
bor puniſhment. Theſe furies we re three i in um: 
1 | ber—Tiſiphone, Megara, and Alecto. . 
= They were faid to be daughters of Cupid and 
* . 5 Their names ſignify, rage, aughter, 1 
=. and. envy. They are repreſented with flaming 
Tt torches i in their hands, ſnakes inſtead of hair, and bo 
2 1 of ſerpents. %%% OW 5 
I be Greeks named them Erynnes, which 35 _ 

: ain diſturbers of the mind. T hey were like- 
3 wiſe called Eumenides, mild, when Minerva had 85 


appeaſed 8 


©. > OF * NEMESIS, THE MANES,. NOX 


8 vrursis, THE MATS, 2 


- applaſed- them, and they had cell to torment 
| Oreſtes, who had ſlain his mother. — The three 
Fates were likewiſe inhabitants of the infernal 1. : 
gions; they were the daughters of Neceſſity. * 
Was they Who ſpun the days and deſtiny of man. 
The youngeſt, named Clotho, held the diſtaff, 1 
Lsacheſis turned the ſpindle, and Atropos, win 
her fatal ſciſſars, cut the thread of life. The 
| Poets ſaid, that they ſpun happy days with gold 


and ſilver, and days of ſorrow with black worſted, 


The Fates are repreſented a as three old women 


71 worn down with years. 


5 Clotho, in a robe of different colours, wore 
2 crown of ſeven ſtars upon her head, and in her 
1 hand the held 10 diſtaff, reaching from heaven to 
earth. The robe of Lacheſis was covered vich 


. ſtars, and near her lay a number of ſpindles. 


5 Atropos, clothed in black, held the Fer | 
5 and round her were numberleſs ſpindles, more or 
leſs full, according to the long or Mort duration. n 


of liſe, 1 75 


AND MORS. 


5 Nun EMESIS + oiulided © over the puniſhment of 
5 erimes. She traverſed the earth with great vi- 
eilance 


5 O it vs, | 
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glance in hack wor de vicked, eh tlie pure 
ſued even to the ſhades below, and puniſhed with 5 


inflexible ſeverity. FEE: 
She was repreſented with wings, a a helm, and 4 = 


; chariot wheel, to ſhow that no place can ſecure | 
the guilty from her indefatigable purſuit. As 
daughter of Juſtice the rewarded Os but I 
puniſhed, with relentleſs hand, impiety. 


The gods Manes were not clearly diſtinguiſhed 


by the ancients; they were frequently confounded 

with the ſouls of the dead, and ſometimes with _ 
the gods Lares. Theſe divinities however pre- : 
ſided over funerals, and departed ſpirit Ka who v were 7 
ſuppoſed to wander about a 


Nox, or Night, Was daughter * Chis the | 


was repreſented in a long black veil beſpangled 3 
with ſtars, | traverſing the vaſt expanſe off the 
3 firmament in a chariot of ebony ; ; ſometimes e 
is ſeen without a chariot, wearing a veil which 
floats in the air, as the approaches the earth, to : 

; extinguiſh a torch which ſhe held i in her hand. 8 
| Somnus, or Sleep, ſon to Nox, and brother of 5 
: Mors or Death, 18 repreſented under the figure of 
1 child 1 in a profound ſleep, | holding i in one band 
poppies, which likewiſe . Le his pillow ; | 

£ and near him 1 is a veſſel full of ſoporiferous liquor. 3 
Mors, or Death, daughter of Nox, and ſiſter 
to Somnus, is repreſented under the hideous form 
N a ſkeleton; her black robe is covered with 


ſtare, 


85 268 5 cnanox, CxRBERUVS, | 175 


: ſtars, the has wings of- an enormous length, nd 
= her fleſhlels arm 1s furniſhed with a berche. 


3 or CHAROX, CERBERUS, AND THE Rv 158 1 


of HELL. 


1 whoſe name - Ganifes anguiſh 
was, according t to the Poets, fon of Nox and » 


Tg Erebus. 


His diſpoſitionwas gloomy and ſevere. Neither 


50 dignities nor riches obtained reſpect from him. 3 
Pres Charged with the care of tranſporting ſouls o 


5 : the infernal regions, he was inflexible in reject- 5 
ing thoſe who had not received the rights of bu- 
mak 4A. century they wandered on this lone 


5 bank before they gained admiſſion to his fatal 1 : 


| bark. 80 perſuaded were people that he would 


i require 10 paſſage fee, that they always placed a 


; piece of money under the tongues of the 955 | | 


This piece of money was called naulum: 
5 kings it was generally gold. 1 25 was —_ : 


| likewiſe to have an atteſtation of the good life and 


conduct of che deceaſed under the hand of the 
L high. prieſt. ; „ 
We have ad from the ancients | the form 
5 this atteſtationn: 7 


ERS 1 Amitius Sextus, high- þ pref, + TA 
Z Es hat 


x 
33 


5 AND THE RIVERS or BELL. „ 
nc + "hid the life and conduct of N. ks been N 
0 perſectiy unexceptionable. Let his Manes 5 


0 enjoy peace.” | 5 
This cuſtom was an exact imitation of chat of F 


the Egyptians. | | e e 
5 Cerberus, guardian of the Kn regions, had DN 
F three heads; for hair his neck was ſurrounded 5 

Þ 1 with ſnakes. He ſprung from Typhon and Echidna. 


When Orpheus went to requeſt of Pluto the | 


Fan of his wife Eurydice, he lulled this 
monſter. to fleep with his lyre. When Hercules Ts 
deſcended | to theſe dreary manſions. to deliver 
| Alceſte, he bound Cerberus and compelled him 5 
to follow him. It is ſalid that paſſing through e 
8 Theffaly, the fight of day made him vomit his 
venom upon che graſs, which rendered it mortal = 
|: whatever taſted * This fable alludes to the 
vaſt quantity of poiſonous herbs which that coun- 0 
try produces. The fable of Cerberus wWas like- 8 0 
> wiſe founded upon acuſtom of the Egy ptians, who 
= nnd their dead by means of maſtiffs, N „ 
| - There were five principal rivers in the domi- „ 
|  nions of Pluto. The firſt was Acheron, driven 8 
chere for having g quenched che thirſt of the Titans 
in their war againſt Jupiter. Its name ſignifies 5 
; anguiſh or howling, This! river is in Theſprotia, © : 
Tiſes 1 in the marſh of Acheruſa, and empties itſelf 
into the Adriatic Gulph near Ambracia, The 
tecond is s Cocytus, which : ignifies rears, prom p 1 
N e =p 


270 1 cuanox, CERBERUS, c. : 


h it is faid t to > be formed by the tears of the con- 
; demned. This was likewiſe a river of Epirus, 
or rather 1 heſprotia, emptying itſelf into the | 
marſn Acheruſa ; it Was rather a miry Pool than; 


"A FIVEr: . 


| Styx i is the third—This i is a n of Arcadia 
which flows from A: rock, and forms a Trivulet 


which ſinks under ground. Its water was of a 
| poiſonous quality, which occaſioned the poets to 


: * that it was one of the rivers of hell. 


Fabulous hiſtory makes Styn a daughter of ; 


Oceanus, and mother of V iftoria or Victo ry. She 


1 affiſted Jupiter in his war with the Titan 


The H; ydra was faid to be her offiprin ing“ 80 


: much terror did her name inſpire, that the moll. 


; inviolable oath was ſworn by the river Sty x. The : 


gods themſelves could not infringe | it; if they did, - 


Jupiter « commanded Iris to preſent them with * 


cup, filled with the waters of this fountain, dis- 


: miſſed them from his table during twelve months, 85 
8 and « even deprived them of their divinity for nine 


years. When ſwearing by this river, they placed + 
one hand upon the carth, and the other en the ; 


ocean. 1 „ 1 T4 
The word Styx kignifies v water of deer, The 


: waters of this ſtream were likewiſe ut ed for the "i 


purpoſe of determining the innocence or guilt of 


a accuſed perſons, Theſe are the principal circum- 
| ances which gave riſe to. the ſtories « concerning 


t 


this river. i Kent all Waters of a poiſonous. 


ELYSLAN Es. 5 l "+. ; 


quality were accounted rivers of hell. It was the 


ſame with Avernus, a lake of Italy, near Pozzuoli, 5 


and Lethe, or che river of Oblivion, ſituated in 
1 Africa. The poets attributed to the latter che 


property of inducing an oblivion of paſt events. 


: This conſtituted the fourth. —Phlegethon, which 5 


was the fifth, had waves of flaming fire. The 
. waters of this marſh exhaled ſulphureous vapours, 


1 and 1 Its mud was. hot and burning, which cauſcd it . 


0 to be claſſed among ; the inſernal 1 rivers. 


or THE ELYSIAN FIELDS. 


. WW, mall not enter into a e 6 
| feription. of the Elyſian Fields ; each poet 1 1 


= ſeribes them according to his own imagination, „„ 
E and i invents whatever he thinks moſt capable of 5 


= pleaſing, leaving his readers likewiſe at liberty to . 
1 make their own additions. We ſhall only obſerve, 5 


chat the ancients generally placed theſe happy 9 
: _ manſions i in the iſles now called the Canaries. It is | 
= probable, that the idea of the Elyſian F eld was 


firſt taken from che tradition of the terreſtrial. ; 


- : 1285 adiſe. 
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or TILE WORSHIP, PAID To THE EN \L 7 


Err. 


15 0 theſe terrible * no are were 


ever raiſed; they were reſerved for the terreſtrial 
- and marine deities, who were called ſuperior gods, _ 
43 thoſe of the infernal regions were called inferior. 
Trenches were made, into which was Poured the 
blood of victims, which were always of a black 
colour. The prieſt during the pray ers lowered TM 
his hands towards the earth, inſtead of raiſin 9 them | 
e towards heaven. Being regarded as implacal le, 
theſe divinities were in general the ob; jects of fear : 
dick averſion: : Never were they 1 im plored ſor their 
aſſiſtance; to appeaſe them was all that was ſought, 
No hymns were compoſed. to their honour, no 
: temples dedicated to them, nor any advantage 
expected from the prayers addreſſed to them. Their 
Power in hell was equally abſolute with tl at ol : 
er in heaven," ö ee 


or THE PRINCIPAL CRIMINALS PUNE 2 


IN F HE INF ERNAL REGIONS. 


DT On Ticans + were Nn into \ Tar- 


- 1 for having waged war againſt Jupiter. The : 
fable deſcribes them whelmed under mount. Ana, : 


-F TR. ; 


cntanNats 1 pUxISHED, Ke. 273 


1 Typhon, the moſt enormous of them, lies ſtretched 1 


BY under Sicily; his right arm anfwering to Pelorus 1 
* f{ituared towards Italy, and his left to Pachinum, 
towards the eaſt: his feet are to the weſt, towards 


3 ; Lybia. Ovid attributes the earthquakes which 


1 happen in Sicily to the ſtruggles he makes to . 
diſengage himſelf; and the eruptions of mount 
Etna, are his efforts ſtill 0 aſſault heaven. | 
Siſyphus is compelled to roll an enormous ſtone N 
to the top of a mountain, whence it deſcends 


'] the moment *- touches the ſummit. He _ 


accuſed of having attempted to deceive Pluto, 
and by returning upon earth to render himſelf . 


| immortal. We learn from hiſtory, that during his e 
= youth- he recovered from a dangerous diſorder, „ 
and afterwards lived to an advanced age. „ 


5 moneus, king. of Elis, wiſhed to be thought equal 
to Jupiter; by driving A chariot lighted with flam- Eo 


| 4 beaus over a brazen bridge, he attempted to imi- . — 
Z tate thunder; but Jupiter with this formidable 5 


, weapon drove him headlong i into Tartarus. 


Phlegyas, for having burnt the temple of abend 5 


bes 1 an enormous rock ſuſpended over his head, 


and ready by its fall to cruſh him to pieces. : His | 5 
eternal lamentations ſerve t to terrify. the fouls of 1 5 


| the guilty. 


The giant Tiryus, Volk badly extended over 
nine acres, having dared inſult Latona, Apollo 8 


4 flew him with his arrows, and caſt him into tbe 
= ;) 8 infernal 


2 CRIMINALS pUNISHED | 


8 inflrnat regions, where a vulture epaciinatly | prey 85 


upon his liver. We muſt remark, that the nine 


_ acres covered by the body of Tityus, ſignify that 5 
2 place 2 for his burial contained nine f 
£7 as acres. © - 
Ivion having etnies his e b fir 28 
to declare himſelf rival to Jupiter, was hurled : 
headlong into hell, and bound faſt to: a heel fur. 9 
rounded with ſerpents. 3 1 
1 Tantalus, king of Phrygia, was s fon t to ) Jupice - 
8 and the nymph Plota. . crime is differently 
PR reported; ſome. ſay that he diſcovered to the : 
river Aſopus the place where Jupiter had con- 
| cealed his daughter Egina, when he carried _— 
( others, that he ſuffered . dog to be 8 
1 ſtolen that Jupiter had confided to his care, 1 
- = and which guarded his temple on the iſland of 
Trete; others again fay, that having been ad- 
Sy mitted to the table of the gods he had divulged © 
their ſecrets, and ſtolen nectar to regale his friends; 
but the general opinion of his offence was as fol- 
e lows: The gods having honoured Tantalus with 1 
| a viſit, he wiſhed to try if they could detect an 
= impoſition; for this purpoſe he barbarouſly mur- | 
dered his fon Pelops, and intermixed his limbs 
5 with the diſhes that were ſerved up to the gods. | 
. At ſight of this horrible repaſt they teſtified their 
indignation; but Ceres was ſo wholly taken up wih 


5 "oh for the loſs of her FINS Proferpine that 
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| the aid not perceive the fraud, and eat one ſhoulder. . 
* he gods reſtored Pelops to life, and Jupiter N 
replaced with a ſhoulder of ivory that which had 
been eaten by Ceres. To puniſh. Tantalus for ek 
. this twofold offence againſt the gods, and againſt 
the tenderneſs of a parent, he was driven to. the 
inſernal regions, where he continually experienced 0 
the moſt parching thirſt and ravenous hunger. 
3 To increaſe his puniſhment, he is plunged i in water 
up to the chin, but no ſooner does he attempt 1 
5 quench his thirſt than the water retires. | The --- 5 
moſt tempting viands ſurround him on every fide, . 
but retreat beyond his reach on his offering to 
graſp them. The learned are of different opinions 
| concerning the explanation of this fable; ſome Go 
Hl think it an allegory deſcriptive of avarice. Tan- + 
EZ talus periſhing i in the midſt of the greateſt plenty, 
5 repreſents the miſer, who, loath to leſſen his riches, > 
- ſuffers himſelf to pine with want and miſery; but 
we have no explanation of the barbarity of Tan- 
8 talus, nor does hiſtory mention any ching | fatisfac= Py 
| tory concerning the murder of Pelops. pa 


Among the principal criminals we muſt remark 


5 the D Danaides, condemned to fill with water a tub 5 
which has no bottom. The ſtory of this ſpecies 
of puniſhment, has no other foundation than the 1 
Wo cuſtom obſerved by the Egyptians at Memphis. Fo 
Near the lake of Acheruſa, beyond which was the”: 
1 vurial place of the- dead, the PO poured water 
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nos tub without a bottom, N to expreſs the impoſt. 

6 bility of returning to life. The account given vs 
buy the poets of the crime by which the Danaide 

vb incurred this puniſhment, i is as follows: py C 
Danaus and Egyptus, ſons of Belus, were des 8 
. ſcended from Jupiter and the nymph Is. Zgyptus —Y 
took. poſſeſſion of the kingdom, which ever after = 
bore his name, | Danaus, his brother, being forced : 
do fly, a aſſembled. his followers, and arriving near 
| Argos, attacked and dethroned Sthenelus king of 
that country. By different wives he had fifty 
daughters. His brother Agyptus likewiſe bad, 
fifty ſons. Theſe princes hearing of the power 
5 and good fortune of Danaus, demanded and ob- 950 
tained his daughters in marriage; but this con- 7 
| queror of Argos, cruel and ſuſpicious, having 59 
35 learned from the oracle that he ſhould expire by | 
1 the hands of one of his ſons in law, and eager to : 
: revenge the injuries he had received from his _ 
brother, Agyptus, ordered his daughters to maſſa- | 
Rs e their huſbands the firſt night of their nuptials, 1 
1 All but Hypermneſtra obeyed this eee 
5 injunction. She informed her huſband, Lyncers, 
of it, who fled to Lyrceum, not far from Argos, 
- and. ſhe eſcaped to Lariſſa. On their arrival mW. 
theſe two cities, they placed lighted flambeaus on 
dee top of the higheſt towers, to ſhow that Le 
8 were out of danger. „ 
Tynceus afterwards aſſembled croops, made war a4 
be) 5 upon | 
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upon Danaus and gained poſſeſſion of his throne. Ee 

he poets to record this hiſtorical fact, = 

| embelliſh. it according to their cuſtom, invented N ON 
the puniſhment of the Danaides, as we have juſt „ 
related it. We likewiſe find in Tartarus, Udipus, „ 
” Eteocles, Polynices, Theſeus and ſeveral others of be 

whom we. ſhall ſpeak under the article of heroes 

and demi- -gods, He) 3 


 DIVISITIES or A PARTICULAR SPECIES. 


0 6 enumerate and deſcribe all the obſcine 5 


divinities of the ancients, would be impoſfible. 
5 They deified virtues, paſſions, bleMngs and misfor- _ £ 
tunes; we e ſhall only on of thoſe moſt { generally | 

| known, | . C 
The Greeks 3 {elicity nes the name | 

of Eudomia, or Macaria. The Athenians hay-. © 

ing learned from the oracle that they ſhould be 
victorious if one of the children of Hercules 1 
ſhould voluntarily die. Macaria, Who was his 
daughter, made that facrifice, and the Athe- pe, 
nians having conquered, out of gratitude ho- 0 

z noured her as a divinity, under the name of. Mact- 
ria, which ſignifies happineſs. | It was not till long 8 
atſter the foundation of Rome that this deity was _ 
acknowledged by the Romans. Lucullus raiſed 

255 « temple to her, after the war with Mithridates Po 
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and Tigranes. She was s repreſented as 2 quees; 
ſeated upon a throne, holding a hora of pln 
5 * chis inſcription: e | 


« TEE PUBLIC HAPPINESS.) 


His, the laſt be = of 8 againſt iche | 


evils which oppreſs them, was ſoon transformed 
into a divinity. By the Greeks ſhe was honoured 1 
under the name of Elpis; by the Romans ſhe was 
called Spes Publica, the Public Hope. Cicero 
= ſays that Hope was immortal, and that none but 
the virtuous had any claim to her aſſiſtance. At 
I Rome ſhe had ſeveral temples, She is repreſented 1 
with a horn of plenty, fruits, flowers and a bee. 
hive; mariners repreſented her leaning upon an 
855 anchor. : Eternity had neither temples nor altars; 3 
the was ſimply repreſented. under the figure of en 

| old woman, with an inſcription importing, that 
„ her name Was Eternity. In her hand ſhe held 2 
8 head, repreſenting the ſun ſurrounded with rays, 1 
or one repreſenting the moon, becauſe theſe were 
. ſuppoſed to be eternal. She was repreſented | un- 
der the form of a phoenix, an imaginary bird 
5 which receives new life from its own aſhes; ſome- ; 
ü times under that of a globe, becauſe it has no 
” limits; frequently as a ſerpent, which by joining 5 
3 its tail to its mouth forms a circle; and not unfre- 8 
= quently under that of an elephant, from the long 7 
: life of that animal; which ſhows the faint idea 
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which the ancients had of eternity. All che ge- 
nealogies of their gods prove that they could _ 
not conceive the divinity without — 23 5 
without end. Es On, . 
Time was epreſented by Sidi he is painted | 
with wings, to ſhow how rapidly he paſſes, and 
with a ſcythe, expreſſive of the ravages he makes. 
There were ſeveral diviſions of time; ages; gene 
rations, or the ſpace of thirty years; luſtra, or the 
: ſpace of five years; the year and ſeaſons: of the 
latter there were originally but three, ſummer, „ 
tumn and winter; to theſe was added ſpring. The _ 
poets perſonified day break, ſun riſe, noon, evening, 5 
twilight and night, each of which wWas repreſented e 
1 by 4 male or female, according 3 as its name — - 
1 maſculine « or feminine. VVV 5 
Thought was deified, and invoked to bebe . 
| | oy good ideas to the mind. % — 
Every ſpecies of piety received divine ERIN EE 
5 M. Attilius Glabrio raiſed a temple to filial piety, e 
on the foundation of that houſe which had ben 
1 inhabited by the Roman lady who had nouriſhed. x 
7 her father in priſon. Sy gn 
The Athenians raiſed altars to In the TS: 
hs Romans imitated them and gave theſe temples the EE 
name of Aſylum, Virtue, which can alone inſure | „„ 
| £ happineſs, was adored by the ancients, and we yet 3 
2 find in the fourth book of the city of God, by „ 


x M4 44 . | 
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5 Auguſtine, ſome. traces s of the 5 whic! of was 5 
7 rendered to it. 


Scipio, who Actives N umantia, firſt conſecr 


0 unite in the ſame temple Virtue and Honour, bur 


en on conſulting the prieſts, they declared that 0 
boch great divinities could not be contained in one 1 
: temple: in conſequence Marcellus conſtrued two, ./- 
adjoining to each other, lo that to enter the te: mple 


of Honour it was neceſſary to paſs through t 


5 temple of Virtue; this was intended to Mow, that 


true honour is only to be attained by vittuous 


8 means. In all facrifices to Honour, the head Was = 

| uncovered, and every mark of the moſt proto nd 9 

: reſpect. obſerved. Truth was ſuppoſed to be the 

mother of Virtue, and daughter of Time; ſhe Was 
. | repreſented as a young virgin covered with a robe f 

. white as ſnow. N . „%% 

. - Demoeritus, to expreſs the difficulty of diſ ſeo- | 
20 vering it, ſaid, that truth lay conccaled a at the e bor. 8 


tom of a well. 


7 Concord, 1 and Tranquility, v were three "7 . 
7 different goddeſſes. The authority of Concord - 
es ; extended over houſes, families and cities; that k 1 
. Peace over empires. Suetonius ſays, that in tbe 

. temple of Peace were depoſited the riches brought BY 


from the temple of Jeruſalem. In the ſame temple 


: they ukewiſe allembled all thoſe who profeſſed the : 


e 


„ 


ate al | 


2 temple to this divinity. Marcellus wiſhed to | 
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arts, when they had their rights and privileges to 5 
maintai n, in order to baniſh from their diſputes ; 
: all heat and animoſity by the e preſence of the god- "8 
ok of Pe ace. 7 1 D e 
= She was repreſented under the form 61a woman, 5 
5 5 ned wich laurel, olive and roles. In her hand N 
the holds the caduceus and ſome cars of corn, | 
emblematical of the abundance me produces 
| Her companions were Venus and the Graces, 5 
Fidelity preſide ed over ſincerity in treaties, and 
equity in commerce. 1 moſt inviolable of 5 
oaths was chat taken in her name, or in the name FT 
1 of Jupiter Fidius. It is generally believed that = 
Numa Pompilivs was the founder of her firſt tem- e 
ple. This goddeſs ; is uſually repreſented of oe: = 
women, in the act of joining bands. FS 
| Liberty, that idol of the Roman people, cu 
not fail of being erected into a divinity; n 
3 accordingly we find ſeveral temples to her honour. 
| | She was repreſented reclining upon a table of the 
= laws, having in her hand, to defend chem, a ſword. 4 
wich o this inſcription: = OTE 


e run SECURE. THE LIBERTY: or r-“ 


5 1 was | repreſented fruck: with 2 
. thunderbalz from heaven, at the moment ſhe was „ 
attempting to break one of theſe tables and the 1 
e of juſtice. „„ 
eber had his altars; 3 by the eaſter nations Z 
e ” 26-448 
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he was + adored under the 1 name of Harpocrates, 55 
but the Romans worſhipped it as a goddeſs, which 
they called Angerona. The latter had likeviſe 
the god of „ which they — —— 3 


Loquotius, 


= emples were raiſed to „ Modeſty. Se = I 
repreſented under the form of a woman veiled, or | 
of a woman pointing to the forehead with her | 
finger, to expreſs War there was s neither reproach. | 


; nor ſname. Re 


js Providence was repreſented "a a woman leaning 
a upon a pillar, holding 1 in her left hand a horn of 
TE plenty, and with her right pointing to a globe, to 
teach us, that her care extends over the whole TN 
OY, miret and that i it is ; ſhe who. ſe every . 

; [Jabee was 3 as a young female, hold- 1 
ing a balance equally poiſed i in one hand, a naked I 
= ſword i in the other, and having a bandage over her I 
8 een ſhe was ſeated upon a large: Kone, muy. : 


to puniſh vice and reward virtue. 


Fortune preſided over good and evil. She v vas 
5 repreſented. under the figure of a woman, blind, 2 
oo and almoſt bald, having wings to her feet, one 
=: which is placed upon a wheel turning vin 
- great velocity, the e other waves "Tag the air. _ 5 
Opportunity was repreſented 1 in the ſame man- 
15 ner; ſhe had a lock of hair upon her head, 0 
5 5 ü preſent the means of being ſeized, | - 
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e and Fear. Men ſtruck with the ap- 


g pearance of events which inſpired them with ter- 
ror, and ignorant of the cauſe whence they pro- 
EE ceeded, addrefſed even the agitation of their minds : 
as a divinity, and offered it their prayers and 
| ſupplications for deliverance from their apprehen- . 
ſions. It is impoſſible t. to fix the e when this 5 
worſhip began. 3 „ 
In battle the god Mars was ; aries: hs Fear 5 
521 Flight. The Corinthians, having maſſacred 
the two ſons of Medea, were viſited with a De 
| lence which carried off great part of their children, 
| On conſulting the oracle, they were ordered to 5 
5 ſacrifice to the offended manes of theſe innocent | 
victims, and at the ſame time to raiſe a ſtatue to 8 
Fear. She was repreſented with hair erect, in the 
. attitude of looking e her mouth extended, - f 
aol toned. aſpect. „%%%; ũ WY 
5 Paleneſs was repreſented with a eng: emaciated 5 
5 countenance, fixed look, and drooping locks. 


The Lacedemonians placed the temple of Fear | 


3 near the Ephori, f in order to inſpire criminals with 8 
_ > the dread of ſevere puniſhment. In pronouncing 1 
Y an oath, Fear was always named with the other . 
Þ gods. It would be equally tedious as uſeleſs, to 
55 deſcribe all this ſpecies. of divinities. In 1 
the Romans, and the Greeks before them, honoured TH 
as deities, Virtues, Vices, Paſſions and even Extra- 
ordinary Events. Every e one could create new 


. gods 


4 PARTICULAR SPECIES or DivinxITrEs, HE 


gods at pleaſure. When traveller in croſſing 1 


river or foreſt, experienced any danger or farpriſe 


they raiſed an altar, adorned it with attributes ah 
inſcriptions, and theſe arbitrary monuments were | 
reſpected, and even adored by thoſe whom Chance 
1 led that way. It will always be eaſy to ſupply te 
numerous liſt which we have ſuppreſſed to avoid 3 
: ſatiguing our readers. The poets and ancients | f 
when they ſpeak of theſe divinities, are par ticularly Ly 
careful to deſcribe their influence and effect, ſo 
that they may at any time be recognized; they will = 
ED therefore at leaſt poſſeſs the charms and ornaments 
9 of poetry. However, among the malignant diri- 
nities, we muſt not forget Ate or Diſcord. Driven 
„ em heaven by Jupiter, for endeavouring to ſow 1 
. diſſenſion among the gods, ſhe came to vent her 
fury upon earth. To this crue] goddeſs were attri- 5 5 
TEE buted wars, quarrels and domeſtic diſputes; WM. 
Was ſhe who threw among the company aſſemble d a 
5 . to celebrate the marriage of Peleus che fatal ap ple, —_ 


5 bearing the inſcription, | e 


1. og: TRE vor BEAUTIFUL,” 


We have. already ſaid, that the i is continually — 
e by her ſiſters „the Pray ers, to reps air the 
evils which ſhe occaſions, but being lane, they © 
are conſtantly ourtrip ped. by their more active 1 


aber. 
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© COMUS AND MOMUS. 20 


. OF COMUS AND MOMUS. . 


_- 12 e over entertainments and PE oo. 
; dhe pleaſures of the table. le is only known by 
name: every artiſt is at liberty to repreſent him 


according to his own fancy. His name is derived 


= from commeſſari i, to eat together; or according to 


ſome from a ſort of ſong well known to the ancients _ 
called Comos, which was ſung during their repaſts. 
Momus, fon of Somnus and Nox, Was the god 8 


= i Raillery and Repartee. Satirical to exceſs, 
| ES neither the gods nor Jupiter himſelf were ſecure . 


; from his ſtinging ſhafts— His name comes from . 
the Greek word inomos, reproach. He blamed | 


or THE oo or MEDICINE. 


5 the g gods for not having made an aperture in the . 
1 breaſt of x man to e truth from Falſchood. 


Pie + name 8 an | whom tlie. : 


© me called Aſclepios, appears to be foreign e . 
0 that nation, and ſeems derived from ä 
. | oriental languages. It is certain that Eſculapius „ 
was Known in Phœnicia before che Greeks had any : 


5 | Knowledge of him. 


| Sanchoniatho, the moſt ancient of che Phoenician 


3 „%% + authors, 5 


ws 286 i cops or MEDICINE. 


= authors, ſpeaks of 2 an Eſculapius, fon 1 to ) Sydit. Y 
or the Juſt, and. a a princeſs of the family of the : 
Titans. 1 85 
„ celebrated Marſham, whoſe. opinion is an 
= authority to the learned, mentions an Eſculapius, i 
8 king of Memphis; he was brother to the fiſt | 
Mercury, lived two hundred years after the deluge, | 
and more than a thouſand before the Grecian Eſcu- 
| lapius. Euſebius likewiſe gives an account of Mm n 
Egyptian Eſculapius, a famous phyſician, who 
1 contributed greatly in propagating throughout 0 
. Egypt the uſe of Weavers, which had been invented 
” "2 Mercury. pn PR _ 
- "Rm „ and Nerf then we e muſt ſeek . 
1 for the true Eſculapius. | Honoured as a divinity 
: in both countries, his religious ceremonies were 
brought! into Greece by means of colonies. They 
mere firſt eſtabliſhed i in Epidaurus a city of Pelo- 
: ponneſus, and ſoon after the Greeks pretended 
5 that he was or iginally of their country; but 2 
ENT their mythology was very uncertain, his hiſtory un. 
i differently related. According to the poets he 
was deſcended from Apollo and Coronis, daughter 
op of Phlegyas. 5 Eſculapius, the moment of his 
5 birth, was expoſed 1 upon a mountain, where he was 
15 nouriſhed by a goat. The ſhepherd who dif- ; 
5 covered him, thought he ſaw the infant ſurrounded 5 
Voith rays of light, and carrying him home, deli- | 
5 vered him to his wife Trige gone by whom he was 5 = | 
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ent up. | When able to ) ſpeak, he was placed 
under the tuition of the celebrated Centaur Chiron. 5 
His genius, lively and penetrating, enabled him to 
make great progreſs in the knowledge of herbs, 5 
= and the compoſition of medicines. ; According 
to the cuſtom. of thoſe times he practiſed both 
ſurgery and phyſic, and attained ſo great a degree | 
of excellence that he was regarded firſt as the in- 
ventor, and afterwards as the god of medicine. 
The Eſculapius, contemporary with Hercules ang 
: Jaſon, accompanied them 1 in the expedition of:the ' - -- 
Argonauts, and rendered them eſſential ſervice. 5 
A ſhort time after his death he was honoured as = 
- a divinity, and being placed in heaven, formed the EE 
ſign called the dragon. _ His deſcendants reigned BS, 
over part of Meſſina: it was thence that OE, 
ſons, Podalirius and Machaon, went to the Trojan 
war. The poets pretended that che {kill of Eſcu- 
3 lapius extended even to the raiſing of the dead; _ | 
that Pluto complained of this to Jupiter, aſſerting, . 
5 that his kingdom became a deſart; and that Jupi- . 
ter to appeaſe his brother, cruſhed the phyſician 
1 with a thunderbolt. We have already mentioned, 0 
that Apollo to revenge the death of his ſon, we 
the Cyclops with his arrows. At Epidaurus, 555 
E ſculapius was honoured ſometimes under the erm 
of a ſerpent, and ſometimes under that of a man. SO 
- His ſtarve, from the hand of Thraſimedes of Paros, 5 
15 „ 
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was Uke that of Jupiter Olympius : at 1 4 
gold and ivory, but not more than half t! the ſize, 2. 


= He is repre! fenced fitting upon a: throne, holding 


in one hand a wand, and repoſing the other upon | 
the head of a . Round his te: mple were 
ſeen a number of pillars inſcribed with the names 
of thoſe who pretended to have received cures 
from him. The ſerpent and the cock were par. 
ticularly conſecrated to this deity. n 
1 Was feipned to have proceeded. under the form of = 
= ſcrpent, from the egg ofa crow, A man havin 8 | 
5 - found 1 means to introduce one of cheſe reptiles | into * 
the eg g of a crow, depoſited it in the foundar ion = 
0 of he el building to the honour of Eſeu] lapius, 
85 pretending that he found i it there, and th at it was | 


Eſculapius himſelf under that diſguiſe. | This tory 


5 gained credit with the p people, who ran in crouds 
to pay their adoration to the god of health. The : 
- prieſts of this deity being well verſed 1 in the Practice = 
of medicine, and poſſeſſing the ſecrets of Eſculapius, - E © 
8 diſpenſed remedies to the ſick, and attributed. to 0 1 
. _ their divinity all the honour of the eure =_ 
The ſerpent became the ſymbol of Efculapius; So 


bs was likewiſe that of prudence, a quality fo recel- 


.  faryin phyſicians. | Titus Livius relates, that the 


Romans being viſited by a peſtilence, were in- 


5 ſtructed by the facred books of the Sybils, to 90 |: 
and fetch ae from Epidaurus. | 5 


3 For a 1 
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"Foe. this purpoſe they deputed ad 870, 
"Ws received from the prieſts a tame DUKE; which Fe 
1 0 aſſerted was Eſculapius | himſelf. 

It was ſolemnly embarked, and on the Ane * 


. the veſſel at An Iſland in the Tiber, dle reptile 
eſcaped and concealed itſelf among the reeds. 
: Thinking the God had choſen this place for his 
abode, t they. raiſed him a ſuperb temple on the 5 
ſame ſpot, and bordered the whole Iſland with . 


fine white marble, giving it the form, or rather 
the plan of a large veſſel. It was thus that, in 


7 the four hundred and ſixty - ſecond year of the city, 


3 ' 3 the W 'orſhip « of Eſculapius was introduced at Rome. 5 
0 e ſhall not conclude our account of this ſpecies Re 


{ divinicies without obſerving, that the Greeks 


_ Romans granted divine honours to friendſhip. - 
The former called! it Pbilia; 5 the latter repreſented = 
it under the form of a young female, with her head 
'Y uncovered, clothed an a ſimple dreſs, having this X 
inſcription at the bottom: 1 


1 LIFE AND DEATH.” 


on her b was written cc «Winer ind 1 


T mer.” In her hand the held a feroll, inſcribed - 
. bas Far and near. | 5 
Theſe expreſſions: and 9 l bent TER fiend: | 

"4 ſhip. is ever young, is the ſame at all times, in Fo 

| abſence and in preſence, 1 in life and in death; that 55 

dhe fears no dangers 1 in 1 ſerving. a friend, and that 
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for him ſhe has no ſecrets. This laſt idea 1 was ex. 
555 preſſed by one of her hands placed upon her 


is picture, eloquent as it is, does lot 
2 equal the expreſſions of Montagne, when bewail. 
— ing the death of a friend he fays, c Since thou art : 


8 gone, all to me is ſorrow and regret; our hearts, 5 


„ minds were one; 5 we mingled our tears, our 
grief were ſhared, our pleaſures doubled, but . 


now-, my woes receive the additio on of me J08 


and if ſome tranſient. joy furprize my mind, 1 
N myſelf, and think 1 rob thee wy thy 
0 DEX 11.GOD J AND HEROES. 
PRELI MI NA N FLECTIONS. 
In our - preliminary reflections We haare 
already . id that the firſt families ſeparated, and 


that numer 2us colonies having long travelled in 


hopes of finding more happy abodes, quick | b 
5 93 ſunk 1 into the gro! Teſt depravity. 


Theſe colo IJ carried with 1 8 905 a faint 5 
rememb ance f an cient traditions; e every day 
diminifhed their know edge of the true God; the 
impetuous movements of the paſſions became th e 


8 only guides, and may, being thus degraded, hurried 
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on om! error to error, til he at laſt arrived a at t hat 
dreadful condition, when the belief! in a juſt and | 
powerful God, the diſpenſer of rewardsand puniſh- 
ments, becomes only a ſource of te error to the 
. wicked. It was then the guilty wretch, alarmed at : 
ö every danger, at every peal of thunder, invoked 
= the aid of doubt to ſnatch him from his cruel ſtate, 
s and dared advance chat horrid. . 2 5 
: ce There 15 no God. 5 5 po EY 
= EOS: laſt reſtra aint once bieten; ignorance "a 
= barbarlty- concluded what. ſin had begun. TR” 
'E degeneracy of parents was increaſed | in their cor 
rupted offspring. Virtue and Truth, unwelcome 
giueſts on earth, returned to heaven, and left their. 
| = pla ce to Vice. Slaves to their deſires, no bounds e 
= reſtrained. them. This ſinful race, forgetful even : 
VB of their Creator, . : could only produce hordes of . 
= robbers and aſſaſſins, and the weak, having no 
: reſource againſt the powerful, became unayoidably 8 


their prey. 


. e as the property of guile i is only; to 

"nereaſs. its own misfortunes, and to pollute what - 

ecver it touches, experience, and the inſupportable 5 

| weight of miſery, at laſt reſtored ſome morality j 

to the world. The neceſſity of a protection = 

Perior to that of man was perceived; to heaven „ 

0 they directed their eyes in ſcarch of it; but the 

true God being no longer known, che elements, . 

3 ſtars, and whatever appeared ſuperior t to human 
2 1 0 v2 Es force, 
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force, became the object s» of adoration, hi 
divinities were not ſufficient ; by augmenting their 
number, t l they thought to increaſe their 
Amid tne Woes s with which he foun d hi UM IF fare 
rounded, retaining all his pride, m man carrie is bi 8% 1 
e madneſs ſo far as to adore even his f le cllow: 
5 tures, who became formidable by thei: brave; 
or af Niſted him in his neceMſities. The” | 
- power ſoon compelled ; al !! to unite aga inſt ire the. | 
flames of war were kindle E 
wants, and calamities wih Which nature dall 4 
55 threatencu His frail exiſtenc m an add ed this crue! 2 
„„ ſcourge. "In the firſt engagen nients, © ourage at. 
1 tracted ev ery eye 3 the timid nd weak di! 
| : not then pretend to diſpute the gk "rank 01 
Mb dangers with kim who alone was cap Able of de- 
1 it; but when the victory y was 2 55 ned, cu - 
pidity, pride and ambition rel ſumed their Ire. 4 


ger be confounded with the vule 
; gave offence 3 envy on one fide, ant ingrat 0 
the other, ex ited fury. The earth gin 5 ; 
ny wet with human gore ; 3. anc 4 Who can rect aht the 
i blood | it coſt to convince mankind, that ot is 5 
” were wanting than their outrageous pail ions. I 
De ſoon appeared that war. would. be etern and 
this moſt terrible of arts became a ſtuidy _ |'ver) 3 
one perceived, that he mult ſ ſacrifice fon —_ portion 
of his Pride to the more Preſſing ne ſlit of - 
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pouer, 
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ed, | and to the e diſeuſcs, 
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5 obtaining protection: rewards were aſſigned 


che conqueror, and the rank of each. was deter- 


mined. by his ſtrength and courage. This gave 
riſe to emulation, which is inſeparable from 


N 5 glory; ; and Glory, who would always be juſt i in the 


diſtribution of her favours, compelled Admiration RF 
4 and Gratitude to crown him who returned with _ 
the g greateſt number of trophies, and ſhowed him 


i ſelf moſt capable of defending others. 
Such is the real origin of thoſe UL and he- 


F roes, whom the weakneſs and folly of man pretended 0 


y afterwards to rank with the divinities: ſuch like- 


Wie is the origin of nobility, whoſe rights and 


; | honours, | obtained. by virtue and courage, can ; 


| be diſputed only by the cowardly. and the baſe. 


It would need a pen more eloquent and expe- e 


=.  rienced than ours to mark out the exact 8 


when men became civilized, and perceived the 


5 neceſity of obeying. well- re gulated laws, which : 


Werte to combat their inclinations and paſſions. ” 


Such an account would lead us too far from our 


# kubjectz we ſhall content ourſelves. with obſery- 


| ing, that in thoſe dreac aful times when the life of . 


5 man Was one tiſſue of crimes aud misfortunes, N 


= he who firſt employed his ſtreng th and abilities in 
| defence of the weak and innocent, muſt neceſſa- 


EY rily have obtained admiration and gratitude, whilſt HEE 


i * W ho. | employed bis victories _ for the 


1 .  grati- 


— 
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: gratification af his. deſires, muſt hive excited de- = 


teſtation and horror. Real happineſs w 


| lowe d by Ot hers, ſocietics were formed, and | frien d. 
. ſhip came to increaſe. their number „ Stren oth a . ul 
ha appineſs, and the focial qualities, | maſt U ave „ 

5 8 creaked 1 in proportion as they became extend dc | 


7 ' GENERAL REFL ECTIONS veox vhs HISTOR 


or | GREECE AND THE LIVES CA 11. ED HE RO! c. 


th; bad firſt i its bir th in Gree ce; Sn 
it is in that coun ry. we muſt ſeek its origin; 
3 Egyptians, it is generally ackno? * led ged, had 
FE no v. orſhip for demi-gods. RF "I 
7 This was a title they granted none e among them ; 1 
PSY men were no otherwiſe known to poſt erity- - 
e than by being mentioned with admiration and 
praiſe. Here then we are pi reſented Ww ith e 
tene, and that darkneſs diſappears in which the 
| hiſtories of the gods were involved. We ſhall 2 
all meet with much fiction, but it will be bl ls = 


abſurd, and however fabulous at this time, it dil- „ 
5 covers ” 


Was the 
reward of the former, whilſt the latter could ne- . 
ä enjoy one moment” 8 repoſe. It was thus men = 

5 learned by experience, that quilt brings its ou In | 
5 puniſhment, and that virtue 18 its ow Q rewa al i 

| This great truth once admitted, fome nappy... -: 


; famili ics were to be ſound ; their EX ampli I = was fol- 


= men whoſe aſhes they contain. 


—— WR en IG AA» eee — —— — 
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1 covers a 3 of hiſtorical light, which ſerves : 
to explain thoſe inventions of the imagination. 8 
Tc ombs tranſmit by tradition, from generation to 
generation, the remembrance of the illuſtrious 0 
Monuments . 
and annual ceremonies remind poſteriry of the e 
| hiſtories of thoſe. heroes whoſe memories they „ 
were intended to perpetuate. We are parti- 
5 cularly convinced that theſe ornaments of the hu- 
man race have actually exiſted, on ſceing at 
particular times the games celebrated which they 1 
| themſelyes £ had inſtituted. Before we procecd + 
any further, n we think it indiſpenſably neceſſẽ lary to | 
1 call t the attention of our readers to the origin of 
EY people, t 5 the molt celebrated | in | the annals ot. Ds 
BH | hiſtory, | % „ „„ 
„ 8 at ſt preſents the appearance of 
: - ignorance. and barbarity, it is preſently ſeen to . 
become civilized and populous, to form monar- 
chics, and particularly diſtinguiſn itſell in the 
cultivation of the arts and ſciences. It was by © 
1 the Greeks, that poetry, eloquence, architecture, „ 
BR ſculpture, and painting, were carried to the greateſt 3 
poſſible perfection. It! is to this people, in hort, 5 8 
we are indebted for our moſt. perfect models of oy 
every kind. In tak; ing 4 curſory view. of the 0 
RS original condition of the Greeks, | We ſee them 5 
paſs from a ſtare of ſavage Dar Varity to a civilized IEEE 
rational lite; they quit Caves, h ollow trees, and 


1 +:  boreſts, 
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5 foreſts, to halt cottages, towns, 404 cities, B 
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18 
ſome chiefs of enlightened colonies were intro- : 


duced among them arts, ſciences, laws, and re. _—_ 
: ligious ceremonies. Improving upon the inſtruc. "2 


5 tion they had received, they ſurpaſſed their maſ. 7 
ters, and faw their on country Produce heroes. - 
whoſe names became immortal. It is then we : 

- come to the hiſtories of Perſeus, Bellerop hon, Y 

; Hercules, Theſeus, Caſtor, Pollux, and number. 5 
ES. others, whoſe. wonderful exploits have been 
the conſtant theme of their pocts, an | arc t to this 
ny repreſented on our ſtages. SO 


We learn at the ſame time the firſt ingtie 8 


1 of thoſe games and feats which rendered ( Greec "3 
ſo famous. 5 3 „„ 


The countr y, now known: to us by: th ie name of 


5 Greece; had not always the ſame extent as when 

ſubject to the Romans. N has frequen ly even 

changed i its name. The Hebrew rext of the ſacred 

ſcriptures every where calls it Javan, and | in the C 

_  Septuagint verſion it is ſtyled Hellas, or Hell NE, -.. 1 

: from Hellenus ſon of Deucalion, | Who reis ned 8 
Pthia, a country of Theſſaly, and gave his name 

_ all Greece. It is remarkal dle that the Hebrew 

name Javan, having no determined pronuncia ation, 

8 reſembles that of lon; and the firſt known Tonians = 

5 were in Greece, probably even they were the | 

5 firſt inhabitants of it. The Pheenicians, Tn 

greateſt navigators in the world, 11100 their 


_ Ree y N 
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1 commerce into Greece, and particularly taught 
them the art of writing, which they firſt diſco- 

1 = vered. The Egyptians Kkewiſe- ſent colonies. 
1 there. 1 bis prudent people, Who enjoyed all the | „„ 
bplellings of a good government, and all the ad. 
Vantiges which can be derived from the arts and 3 1 


1 ſciences, t taught them to ſeek peace and repoſe . J 
B der the protection of a monarch. They explained CE 
to them the ne ceſſity of good laws, and of inſpi- Te. —— 


: ring men with the fear of the divinity; unhappily 


© ey. were themſelves in error, and 1 = 
I, their own religion and fictitious deities. OE nets 
8 We have alrcady mentioned in the firſt part of OY 
this work, the profound ig ignorance of the Greeks 5 


E< | concerning their origin. „ | 
— * his, however, was 0 5 how vanity ; ; 

5 hs pretended to be the firſt and moſt ancient 0 
of people, and in conſequence aſl umed the title | | 
1 of Autoctones, chat! is, born in the very country, 55 1 

, regarding themſc Ives as the fathers and inſtr uctors 5 | 


of every. other people. The reſemblance which: 
85 the 1 names of their heroes bore to thoſe of forcign 1 
nations, appeared to their felf- conccit proof ſuffi- 


dient of this. What we know wi ith certainty En 
that Javan, f. fon of Jap het, known to the Greeks „„ 
under the name of Japetus, had the welt 5 2" 
18 portion. It i 18 from him are deſcended the lonians = 


and all the Grecian nations. After the diſperſion 


which : 
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: which 8 at the Tower « of Babel, this as 


-- Gent: patriarch led a colony into the welt, but the 
particular place where he fixed his reſidence is 


unknown. It is thought to have been Alia Minor, 
from whence his deſcendants croſſed the e Bolphoru 
= of Thrace, and paſſed i into Greece. 

| Theſe were, without doubt, the firſt inhabiran 
of that country; 7 and this ! 18 the Japetus ſ 10 much Re 


5 Hauen of by the ancient poets and h iſtori ans. 


According to Pauſanias, Pelaſgus was the frſ 
e man Who appeared in Greece; he 
ſurpaſſed his contemporaries in ſtature, ſtreng geh, 
. courage, comelineſs of perſon and beauty of mind. 
His reſidence was in Arcadia, where he taught t the 


people to build cottages as a defence again|! ah W 


inclemencies of heat aud cold; to clothe themſely 
with ſki kins, and to feed on the fruit of tac A 


Tree... T 0 recompence his ſignal ſervices, he was 


e he inhabited was from him called! 


regarded as chief and king of the country. So 


much was his mer mory reſpected, t that the county 


Pelaſpia, is 


r 


8 
C1. 


41 
e children, v itne fles of his glory, followe d his « eXal 


plwe, and the grate ful people intruſted rhe V ho! 


5 For of the ſtate i in their hands, Os 1 
Three generations af ter Pelaſ, us, Arcadia cou E 


boaſt of an immenſe wee gil a great nun- 


per of cities. This! is the account Pauſanias gives : 
- of the firſt inhabitants of Greece. Some time 
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FEY Feyptian at Phœcnician colonies came to 5 
ſettle in this country, and changed its manners, | 


0 cuſtoms and religion. ; 


The deſcendants of Javan and. pelaſgus were 


: not ſufficient to peoplet this vaſt and fertile country. : 


: Phœnicia and Egypt lying ncar the places firſt 


* 
W 
7 
5 
* 
1 
; 


1 taken poſſeſſion of by the children of Noah, ſent bo 
5 colonics of their too numerous inhabitants 8 
1 5 ſearch of new abodes : theſe came into the weſt, 
bringing with them their arts, cuſtoms, laws and | 
reli Sion. . e 1 


* The grofleſt idolatry | at that time prevailed 


throughout Greece; their gods had not even 
name 85 ſo that the people caſily accommodated 1 9 
themſelves to the divinities of theſe orientals, 0 Le 
5 hom they were indebred for their civilization | „ 
and increaſe of happineſs. . Ss Te _ CE 
5 1 he moſt diſtinguiſhed leaders of theſe r 
were Inachus, Cecrops, Deucalion, Cadmus, 
Peclops, and ſome others; ; the different colonies 
| formed the kingdoms of Arc 70s, Sicyon, Athens, 5 
"hebes and Lacedemon. An exact and general ac- _ 
_ count of the firſt 0 ſtabliſmments! in Greece would 
Y exceed the limits we have preſcribed ourſelves in 
this work, and even divert us. from our object. 3 
We ſhall confine ourſelves then to ſuch. remarks „ | | 
a prove that the molt celebrated heroes and demi- | 


gods, mentioned | in fabulous hiſtory, have actual. ir 8 
= exiſted, 5 5 


| KINGDOM or ARGOS. 


3 molt authentic hiſkoricat- Trie: arches q 
1 5 that Inachus quitted Phœnicia and cam 
into Greece, where he founded the 5 
8 Argos, about one thouſand. eight hundred : and” 3 
eighty years before the Chriſtian Era. He ſe tle „ 
= in the country called Peloponneſus, he dee; 5 encd 
* the bed of the river Amphiloc hus, which ulcd fre. 
7 quently. to overflow, and beſtowed on it his 0 my . 
name, which, according to the cuſtom of tho! 3 
times, gave occaſion to the report, that he was. 55 ; 
tutelar deity of that river. The kingdo! m of Ar; 


Yr 
8 


TED had a long ſucceſſion of monarchs: the nine e firſt 155 5 
called Inachides, were Inachus, Pheroneus, 55 Ap, 
| Argus, Chuioſus, Phor das, Triopas, Sthencls and 1 
anger WS F | 

4 The ſecond ſon of Jacki _ brother to hos: 
08 -oneus was called Egia alus, ard founded the bing 
dom of Sicyon.  ” 


It i is uſcleſs to give a liſt of the kings « G the 


8 different countries ; F their exiſtence and ore 15 75 
- ſucceſſion may be proved from all che hif tc rics of 
| Greece, We ſhall notice, however, Danaus, con- 
ug temporary with Moſes; he quitted Fey} pt wich his 
. family and came into the kingd om e under 
- the reign of Gelanor, ninth king of that country, 
1 5 h was of te race of the Inachides, — 
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The beginning of this ſovereign s rel ion 1 was full 1 
of trouble, which Danaus took advantage of to 
| gain over A conſiderabl E party, and dethrone his 5 


| benefactor. | e 


5 The lnachides t then gave e place to the Belides. . 
Danaus had by diſferent wives fifty daughters. 
The ſons of his brother Agyptus were the ſame 
in number. Theſe latter having learned that their 
uncle was poſſeſſor ofa throne 1 in Greece, embarked _ 
for the purpoſe of demanding their relations 1 
marriage. Dana aus dared not refuſe, but every 
thing inſpiring this uſurper with ſuſpicion, he gave 285 
5 orders to his daughters to aſſaſſinate their huſbands 
2 the firſt night of their nuptials. We have already ” 
x related that wier rler alone ſpared her huſ- 
+ band, Ly! nceus. This prince made war upon N 
Duanaus, whom fo and remorſe for his crime : 


| determined at laſt to yield him the crown. : 


Y P he ſucceſſors. of Lynceus were Aba a8, 3 
and. Acrifius, whoſe. daughter, Danae, was the 
mother of Perſeus, ſo famed | in fable, of. whom we 5 


ol ſhortly ſpeak. 


3 This, ſame Perſeus, having unintentionally 1 e 
* his grandfather, Acriſius, quitted the kingdom 53 

= Argos and went to ſettle in Mycenæ. 1 his ex-- 
tract is ſofficient to prove that by N = = 
1 hiſtory, we ſhall find the epochs when theſe De. 3 
ſons lived, who: were e fo cele brated i in the fiftions a 


of the Ports, = 
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= FABULOUS TIMES. 


OF THE HEROIC, OR FABULOUS TUES 


T5 Porn ancients 100 moderns agree, that 
5 the ketole, or fabulous times, e extended from the ww 
time of Ogyges to the re- eſtabliſhment of the 
N 0 Olympiade, the period at wh ch begin the hiſtoric cal 
times. The duration of this ſpace 1 is not preciſely 5 
— determined; the greater part of the learned fix 1t--. 
Wb one thouſand fix hun dred years, but! A 15 with : 
equal confidence and reſpect we adopt the calcu- : 
. lation of the illuſtrious Newton, who has br ought 
"7 WM never the vul; gar æra by about five hundred I 
ears, and com putes its duration to has ve been 
trelve or thirteen centuries. The P arian marble: 
the moſt authentic monument of ancient chro- 
| nology, ſerve ; 48 2 2 guide from the time of Cecr: ops 3 

do the Olympiads, without exadtly d detern mining tl the 
length of the keroic — rn TO 
To aſſiſt the memory we ſhall : again repeat the 
| bird diviſion of time according to Varro. 
1 N divided it into the unknown, x 
| or fabulous, and the hiſtoric VVV 
: The firſt comprehended all that } pa aſſed before 5 
15 the deluge of Ogyges: t this period g gave birth to 
the gods mentioned! in the fiſt Hart of this work. by 


1 


The ſecond extended from Ogyges to the 


. eſtabliſiment of the Oly mpiads : it Was che en li ow” 4 | 


he heroic 5 3 
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bruck or OGYGES. 5 1 


the demi⸗ pods and heroes: in this Neck ſpace vi 
likewiſe we meet with the marbles of Paros, or — 

Fg Arundel. 3 8 8 0 1 We | Wm \ 
Laſtly, the third divifion;: called the hiſtorical, 
5 commences at the eſtabliſhment of the Olym- | 
piads. e 


vagrant uncivilized people; but the eaſtern nations, 
BB WhO enjoyed all the advantages of the arts and 
ſe ences, were much better acquainted with theſe 
remote periods. Inachus, by leading colonies into : 
Greece, introd luced his knowledge likewiſe among 
the barbarous people of that country. ” 335 
LI will appear in the courſe ok this ok how 2 
I : ealy it is to di ſtinguiſh truth and hiſtory from the 5 
3 marvellous, and the fictions of the Poets. os : 


| DELUGE or Oy GES 


: 1 Fes is 13 eb. that i it is. 

_- \ntipenlaby neceſſary to give ſome account of it. 85 

58 The Greek hiſtorians fay, t that Ogyg ges reigned : 
over Attica and Bœotia, at the time Phoroneus e 
. Was king of Argolis; ; and that this was the period 
BN of that deluge which was called by his nahe 
St. Auguſtine in his book ſtyled The City 0 
; God, bas tranſmitted ſome valuable remarks upon 


Grecian | 


The times called by” Varro unknown, | were 
RH actually ſo by the Greeks, who were at firſt OR 
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| 394 . DELUGE or OGYGES. 


— Grecian antiquity. Theſe confirm the Opin ” 

: that the deluge happened under Ogyge: 5 and a ac id, 
that it was about one thouſand fix hu ndre 4 and 
0 ninety- fix years before the Chriſtian ra. This | 
8 deluge muſt not be confounded with that vw] 
722 "WAS univerſal, We learn from the 7 ancient aa 
13 Bœotia was a country ſurrounded with mom 

5 The centre formed a e in the middle, of whi ( 


a 4\T%s 


| 3 ing itſelf bat tho 8 e the » water 8 | 

my” running through mount Ptous. The great 500 

of earth and mud carried along by the river 1555 2 

55 pias (which empties itſelf i into the lake) + proba ly 
e choaked up theſe ſubterraneous paſſages, ſo th 

TY the waters » finding. no iſſue, roſe. to a | heig] ht t the 


by the fall of yn rains, bn conſequence, Bcotia - 
was ſoon entirely under water. jn; 8 
1 ceſer. in 1 his} me into 0 Greece, a aſter r ha aving 


4 no 1 aſs can 4 e for th is cel bt | 
deluge. : An event ſo extraordinary wa „ by t the 

f : poets, related with their uſual exaggerat ions. It 

1 8 85 gave riſe likewiſe to numerous conjectures a among 

| the lear ned. Some fathers | of i the church, in their | 
writings againſt idolatry, appear 1 to think that this - 
deeluge was nothing « elſe but the paſſage c of \ Moſes 
| acroſs the Red Sew: But it appears certain that : 


Oey ges lived. before the Hebrew le gillaror, = = a 


ant 
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dhat this Geluge muſt be accounted for in the man- TE 
ner uſt mentioned. | 


= MARBLES: or PAROS. 


. W 1 Paros doing one of the LE 


moſt valuable and authentic monuments recorded 75 
in hiſtory, it would be unpardonable to paſs __ | 


| over in ſilence. 


The firſt epoch of this brenne begins at abs e 
arrival of Cecrops in Greece, from which time 2 
the hiſtory of that country is entitled to our con- 85 

d dence. F 

This public monument, commonly called 9 

Marbles of Paros, is a ſeries of pieces of mar- 

2 ble, containing a chronology of the principal events 

Which happened i in Greece. It begins at Cecrops, ES 

and ends at the period when Diognetes filled the 


office of Archon, including a period of one thou- . 


ſnd three hundred and eighteen years. It 
= made by public authority for the uſe of the Athe- 5 
nians ſixty years after the death of Alexander, . 
= andi in the fourth year of the 128th Olympiad. Tk. 
$f dates which it fixes making no ment ion of the 1 
Ez Olympiads, it appears certain that theſe latter were : . 
3 uſed. to determine chronology, and that the 
mäarbles of Paros were Lone employed for chat ” 
purpoſe 1. 0 | w 
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Timeus of Sicily, in his hiſtory, appears 90 be 
the firſt writer who counted by olympiads; he 
did not write till 66 years after the death of FO : 
ander. . 1 
— 1 he marbles of Paros, we e may conclude then, 
; are the moſt valuable and authentic monument of = 
antiquity extant. They derived their name from 
EE the circumſtance of their having been diſcovered TY 
in the iſland of Paros. They were afterward fold 
to lord Arundel, | whoſe name they now bear, 
: 1 0 and conſtitute one of the fineſt ornaments of 2 
„ ee public library : at Oxford. Unhappily they are 
5 much injured in many parts, and frequently it 
15 requires great pains and attention to read even a 
ſew words in ſome of the epochs they contain. 
9 hree learned men, Seldon, Lydiat and Prideaux, 8 
have laboured to elucidate and e e as far a | 
OG poſiible, the obliterated text. 


| KINGDOM OF ATHENS. | 


: | Tus interpreters of the 1 mar- 
þ = dies inform us, that it was in the reign of Tripas, 1 
ſeventh king of Argos, that Cecrops came from _ 
ER Eg gypt to eſtabliſh himſelf 1 in Attica. He eſpouſed -— 
the daughter of Acteus, after whom the count 
was called; and built the twelve towns which 


5 compoſed the kingdom of Athens. Here he intro- 
I. | | duced | 
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ed the laws and religious ceremonies of his . 
N country, particularly thoſe of Minerva, ſo honoured . 
at Sais from whence he came. Theſe 28825 are = 
N atteſted by all antiquity. e 
__ - 1 was he, ſays Euſebius, vn grlt gave - the 
* ; 5 name of God to Jupiter, and raiſed him an altar. 3 
Ss The great reſemblance between the laws given 
| : by this prince to the Athenians, and thoſe of 2 
Hebrew people, incline us to believe, that he 
„had learned them of the Ifraclites during their 
* reſidence | in Eg oypt. - Sd e 
BR The poets gave Cecrops the name 6f Diphyes, 5 
chat! is, compoſed of two natures. The fable like- 
| wiſe repreſents him as half man and half ſerpent. == 
| The origin of this name, and method of deſcribing Ro 
him, was ſimply an allegory, to expreſs the Egyp- 
tian and G recian languages, both of which wer 
: ſpoken by Cecrops with equal fluency. It was 8 
tis prince who eſtabliſhed the marriage laws, ang 
5 poliſhed the manners of the Pelaſgi, by inſtruct- 
ing them in the Egyptian cuſtoms. It has been 
clearly demonſtrated, that Athens, the ſeat of arts, 
© ſciencesand politeneſs, firſt received her knowledge | 
= from Egypt. Cecrops collected the inhabitants 5 
1 of the country, taught them to form a permanent as — 
= eſtabliſhment, and built : a fortreſs, which from him - 
woas called Cecropia. The kingdom of Athens 
laſted more than four hundred years, and had _ 
ſeventeen kings ; p Cecrops, . * ns 


* or arhrus. | : 7. 


30d | KINGDOM OF ATHENS. 


Erithonius, Pandion the firſt, Erectheus, Cecrocs 
the ſecond, Pandion the ſecond, Zgeus, Theſcus, 
Mneſtheus, Demophon, Oxyntes, Aphydas, Thy. Es 
meætes, Melanthus, and Codrus, who devoted him. 5 


: ff for his country. 


Cranaus, a native of the country, ſucceeded = 
- Gave, and reigned. nine years. The Parian — 
marbles inform us, that under his reign the Areo ;. - 
pagus, eſtabliſhed by Cecrops, pronounced Judg- 

ment. between Neptune and Mars, of which Wwe 
have given. an account in A former part of this 
8 work. From the ſame marbles we learn, that the 2] 
£ deluge of Deucalion, which will preſently come ; 
under obſervation, happened in the fourth) year of : | 
„ hs; prince's reign. | After Codrus, the city was 
. governed by perpetual magiſtrates, called Archon- 
db The hiſtory of the firſt Kings of Athens, 
down to Demophon, abounds | in fiction; but the 
chronology of cach of theſe reigns is certain, 8 
the principal events which occurred during theſe 
5 periods are reco! ded. by the marbles, 5 and their | 
epochs fixed. R 

. en one thouſand od niner; y ive years 1 

voice the Chriſtian ra, ſays Mr. de Boſſuet, that 

1 Cocdrus, king of Athens, devoted himſelf for his 

Country, and procured them victory by ! his own _ 
death. His children, Medon and Nile us, di iſputed 5 
the empire with each other, on which occaſion t ic 

Athenians aboliſhed royalty, and declar ed Jupiter 


: alone 
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| RINGDOM or LACONIA. 5 „ 3 5 


4 alone Ling of Athens. They created governors, 
or perpetual preſidents, called Archontes, Who 
were obliged to render a ſtrict account of their po 
; adminiſtration. | f Medon, ſon of Codrus, was the e 
firſt WhO exerciſed this office, w which continued in N 0 
; Ins family a long mas: - : 


THe Athenians diſperſed their ealoajes' over x that - 


part of Aſia Minor which was called Ionia; the 
5 Folian colonies ſertled about the ſame time, and 


Grecian cities were foon founded throughout al 9 
„%% -ͤK0ẽꝛÄ 


_ 3 Shah pe I con was ; founded 5 


1 during the reign of Cecrops, by Lelex," who gore EE 
| it the name of Lelegia. | 535 3 
. The firſt dynaſty of the monarchs. of this „ 
1 5 country conſiſted of twelve.  Eurotas, who gave 80 
his name to the principal river of that country, 
Was the firſt. Lacedæmon, his brother, ſucceeded 
him, and gave his name to the capital, and to the uy 
5 whole kingdom. JJJCTCCCVVVVVVTFVC 
he third was PR . who! built «' new city EE 
0 called after his own name. it will be ſufficient RT. 
name the remainder, who were Argalus, Cynortas, N 
Qbbalus, Hippocoon, Tyndarus, Caſtor and Pol- 
5 lux, lons of Tyndarus, and brothers of Helen ; * 


* 3. Mer claus, 
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Erihonius, Pandion the firſt, Erectheus, Cecrops _ 
dhe ſecond, Pandion the ſecond, Zgeus, Theſcus, ” 
Mneſtheus, Demophon, Oxyntes, Aphydas, Thy- 

mætes, Melanthus, and Codrus, who devoted kim. : 


bs ſelf for his country. 


885 Cranaus, a native of the country, dec a 
+ Cecrops, and reigned nine years. The Parian F 
5 marbles inform us, that under his reign the Areca 8 
7 pagus, eſtabliſhed by Cecrops, pronounced Judg- 15 

ment. between Neptune and Mars, of which we 
1 have given an account in a former part of this 

work. 2 rom the ſame marbles we learn, that the 8 
| deluge of Deucalion, which Will preſently come | 
- under obſervation, happened i in the fourth) year of ö 
. this prince 's reign. After Codrus, the city was 
= governed by perpetual magiſtrates, called Archon- EY 
des The hiſtory of the firſt kings of Athens, — 
dont to Demophon, abounds 1 in fiction; but be 
- chronology of each of theſe reigns is certain, 3 5s 
| the principal events which occurred during theſe 

0 periods are recorded by the marbles, and cacir 58 
: en fixed. ; : OS 

It was about one thouſand 1 ninety -five years _— 
: before the Chriſtian æra, fays Mr. de Boſſuet, that 

 Codrus, king of Athens, devoted himſelf ior . 

: country, and procured them victory by his own 
death. His children, Medon and Nileus, difput ted 7 


5 the empire with each other, on which occal! ion the 


Athenians aboliſhed 1 alty, 75 and declared Jup iter 


alone 7 5 
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alone king of Athens. 5 T hey created governors, v7 
or perpetual preſidents, called Archontes, who 
were obliged to render a ſtrict account of their = 
= adminiſtration. Medon, ſon of Codrus, was the 5 
5 firſt who exerciſed this office, which continued | in = 
d his family a long time. „ 
The Athenians diſperſed cheir colinles over r that WT 
part of Aſia Minor which was called Ionia; the 
5 Folian colonies ſettled about the ſame time, and | 


| Grecian cities were boon founded throughout all 5 
A Minor. %% Ee oe a 


6. . ur e "of 1 was s founded 
ducing the reign of Cecrops, by Lelex, who gave 3 
2 the name of Lelegia. 5 3 
. firſt dynaſty of the ck of this Ed 
f country conſiſted of twelve. Eurotas, Who gave 
his name to the principal river of that country, TE 
: Was the firſt. Lacedæmon, his brother, ſucceeded 5 
5 him, and gave his name to the capital, and to the 8 
whole kingdom. Fn ge Oh 


The third was yen, why: built» a new city 


called after his own name. It will be ſufficient to 
name the remainder, who were Argalus, Cynortas, = 
Cbalus, Hippocoon, Tyndarus, Caſtor and Pol- 
lu, ſons of Tyndarus, and brothers of Helen Ml 
Ta ret 59 3 Merelaus, — 
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Menelaus, fon. of Atreus, ; who obtained the i 
crown in right of Helen; Oreſtes and Her-. 
mione, che former ſon to Agamemnon, the latter TI 

= daughter to Menelaus and Helen; T and | Liſt ly, : 
Tiſamenes, ſon of Oreſtes. „„ 
It was during the reign of this prince, that thy ol 

Heraclides, deſcendants of Hercules, : entered 
| Peloponne ſus and poſſeſſed chemſelves of Argos, = 
 Mycanz, and Lacedzemon. Euryſthenes, fon of 

5 - Ariſtodemus, afterwards mounted the throne, and 133 
5 began the ſecond dynaſt y of Spartan kings, who 
4 : were called Agides, from Agi 18 his lon. 8 55 


85 Z DELUGE OF 7 DEUCALION. | 55 


Ft "= 2 have. already mentioned, that ws 
| cording to the Arundel marbles, it was under 
By the reign of Cranaus that the deluge f Dev- 0 
oo ealion happened. . e rho 
Theſe ſame wirbt prove, that when the 1 
15 waters ſubſided, Deucalion went to Athens to te- 9 
gon turn thanks to the gods for his preſervation. He | 
Hh offered ſacriſice to Jupiter in a temple which 
"i raiſed to his honour, This temple ſtill exiſted 
in the time of Piſiſtratus, who rebuilt 1 it ata vaſt 
5 expence, and tt afterwards became one of the : 
ſeven wonders of the world, under the name of ” 
the — of Jupiter * 17 
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: fifty years before the Chriſtian æra, Ca Boos the; e 
: : parted from the coaſt of Phcenicia, and the environs. £ 
of. Tyre and Sidon, with a colony to form a ne 

. eſtabliſhment i in Greece. He firſt took poſſeſſion. : 
: of part of Bœotia, built a fortreſs, which from 

him was called Cadmeum, and made this the ſeat 


3 . ä 2 | 


| ARRIVAL or cabuus 1 | GREECE. | 5 31 "" 


The deluge of Deucalion appears t to > have pro- 


ceeded from the ſame cauſes, as the deluge of 
Ogyges. The poets however rendered it much 
more famous but we muſt remark, that the 
tradition of the univerſal deluge having been 
= preſerved by every people, though i ina confuſed 8 
manner; the remembrance of this terrible event „ 
5 was renewed | in their minds, wherever they were . . 
5 witneſs to any remarkable inundation, It was in 
| imitation of this tradition, that they have eXagge- 
| rated the deſcription of every particular deluge, | 
4 The imagination of the poets. could never exceed 
an event, the remembrance of w hich ſtill excited 5 
terror; but as they loved to appropriate all zo heir 
= own purpoſes, without troubling themſelves ith 
epochs, or paying any attention to the truth, they 5 
united in their deſcriptions whatever had been 
. cranſmirced to » them n by tradition... 858 i 


ARRIVAL or CADMUS IN GREECE. 


A 4 one -thouſand dure pt . 


312 : ARRIVAL or cabuus IN cnrrer. 


of bien new empire. He experienced, hovever, i 
great refiſtance from the inhabitants of the country, 

e Hyantes in particular oppoſed him with the 
e courage; but being completely defeated 9 
in a pitched battle by Cadmus, they were obliged | 
to abandon their country, This example, ſtrik. king 
terror into the Zolians their neighbours, they ſub- Es 
| mitted | to the conqueror, and received his laws, 1 


ceuſtoms and religion, Which they ſoon found pre. 


ferable to the barbarous practices of Greece, 
From that time the Folians | and Pheenicians 


- uniting) became one people. 5 


Such is the abridged hiſtory of this colony; y but — 
we find it ſo intermixed with fiction, that its 
| amoſt impoſſible to diſcover the real truth. Every Sy 
| hiſtorical reſearch into antiquity proves, that . 
| Europa, ſiſter of Cadmus, paſſed from Phceniciainto F E 
the Iſle of Crete, in a veſſel carrying the figure ol 
a bull on the prow. It is from this the Greeks 


have invented the ſtory of Jupiter having tranſ- 


formed himſelf into that animal to carry off Europa. 5 
Some of the ancients ſay, that this princeſs was 
carried off by pirates; that Age nor, her father, 72 
| king of Phcenicia, ſent in ſearch of her Cadmus | 
and two other princes, named Cilix, and Phoenix; 
| that Cadmus ſtoppedi in Bceotia as we have already 


| ſaid; Cilix ſettled i in that part of Aſia Minor, aſter- 


Wards called Cilicia; and Phoenix paſſed i into Africa. - 


According to ancient wWrit ers, Cadmus firſt intro- 


duct Q 188 
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duced the uſe of letters into Greepe; ; this appears 
certain, that the ancient Greek characters perfectly 

b reſembled thoſe of the Phœnicians. Beſides the 
alphabet, till then unknown 1 in Greece, Cadmus 
brought the religious ceremonies of the Egyp- : 
tian divinities, particularly. thoſe of Ofiris and 
Bacchus, which were confounded together. We 3 
again repeat It: that the more attentively we 8 
examine hiſtory and ancient monuments, the more 
cvident it appears that it is to Phœnicia and Egypt _ 
te Greeks are indebted for their laws, cuſtoms, 
0 religion, : ar ts and ſciences, | 7 1 1 


6 Tus lat 3 firanger who arrived. 55 
in 8 before the taking of T roy, was Pelops, fu” 
ſon of Tantalus, king of Lydia. This prince, 5 
compelled to fiy his country on account of the war 
> declared againſt him by Tros, in revenge for the 
viblence offered to Ganymede, took reſuge in | 
| 5 Greece, where he eſpouſed Hippodamia, dener 
00 CEnomaus, king of Piſa. On the death of his 
1 father i in law, he aſcended the throne, and gave name 0 
80 the peninſula ſince that time called Peloponne- . 
ſus, but his dominions extended much me; 5 
he was one of the moſt. powerful princes of 
Greece, He had two ſons, Atreus and 1 F 


remarkable : for their mutual hatred. Atie 


ARRIVAL or vELOPS IN OREECE. . 33. 
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314 „ CAPTURE or TROY. | ; 


Was father af Agamemnon and Menelaus, who af . 

5 ſiſted | in the taking of Troy. TY 
The deſcendants of Pelops reigned at Myc cæne 4 
Y til the 1 return * che Heraclides, 8 


CAPTURE or TROY, 


9 5 8 18 one co the yy celebrated 
: in i hiſtory, It was at the time of this famous ſiege 
d Greece produced the major part of thoſe 
= heroes, who will occupy a diſtinguiſhed place 1 in | 
1 the remainder of this work. We think! it ſufficic nt Ne 
to mention this remarkable event, and mall con- 5 
| fine ourſelves to the account which the illuttrious 5 
e de Bolſuet give es in bis diſcourſe on x ue 1 
hiſtory. | „ VV˙V Monty 
os ce The city 01 Troy v was twice e taken, firſt under oY 
N Laomedon, its third monarch; and afterwards under 1 
. his ſon Priam—having ſuſtained : a ſiege of ten years, . 1 
e This epoch of the capture of Troy, w which happencd | 
| about three hundred and eight years after the de- 
1 1 parture of the Ifraclites out of Egypt, and one — 
5 thouſand. one hundred and eighty- four before the : 
DE Chriſtian æ æra, is worthy obſervation, as well from 1 
5 the! importance of ſo great an event, celebrated by = 
4; the two greateſt poets of Greece and Italy, as from 44 
itz being the period Which produced whatever is. 3 
remarkable 1 in the times called abulous or Heroic; _ 
5 5 as . 5 Fabale us, 7 
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| Fabulous, from the fiftions | in 1 che hiſtory of . 
thoſe times is involved; and Heroic, from thoſe. 
| called by the poets the offspring of gods and | 
| heroes. The epoch | of their lives cannot be * 
remote from this capture, for in the time of 
; Laomedon appeared all the heroes of the golden 
15 + owe Jaſon, Hercules, Orphens, Caſtor and 3 
_ RE In the time of Priam, we meet with Achilles, 3 
5 Agamemnon, Menelaus, Ulyſtes, Hector, Sarpe- 
don ſon of Jupiter, ZEneas ſon of Venus, (ac- 
knowledged by the Romans as their founder), ant: 
1 many others, from whom the moſt illuſtrious fami- 15 
| . lies, and even whole nations, made i it their glory 
d be deſcended. This then is the period which _ 5 
3 produced whatever i is moſt beautiful and authentic 85 
in the times called Fabulous.“ Theſe are the 
. principal epochs when the heroes four iſhed who 55 
„Vill now engage our attention. 


or HEROES. 


b GE men were frequently de- 
1 1c cribed a by the ancients as giants, or at leaſt as 
men of an extraordinary ſtature. Homer and the 
other poets make them uſe javelins which would = 


have required the ſtrength of four ordinary x men to 
brandiſh, 5 
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316 „„ OF HEROFS. 
25 It has bers iel) obſerved, that the Exyprian 
had a cuſtom of judging kings, generals and every 
perſon of diſtinction after death. . virtuous, their 
memory was preſerved, and reverenced; but 
"the Greeks firſt rendered them divine b 
: It is likewiſe from their language that the word 
. hero | is derived; a word whoſe origin is diffe rently 
explained. Some of the ancients ſuppoicd | it to 
come from eros, love, to ſigniſy that heroes 1 were 4 
the ſons of a mortal and an immortal; but dt. 
Auguſtine in his reſearches into idolatry, proves, 
„ the word hero comes from the Greek | word 
. Hera, a name given to Juno. One of the ſons 
of this goddeſs. was called Hero, and this ap- 
pellation was afterwards uſed. 20 expreſs men 
: illuſtrious for. their courage and exploits. This 
is the etymology moſt. generally adopted, The 
| 0 name of Hero was at firſt only given to ſuch 
55 were deſcended from @- divinity and a mortal, : 
YT but it was afterwards conferred upon all who ac- 4 
ES T quired : any celebrity. Ancient philoſophy t taught, i . 
| "that after death the ſouls of great men were 5 5 
” ceived | into the abode of the gods, and this opinion : 
1 gave riſe to the practice of adoring — 
1 The worſhip of the gods and that of Heroes 
5 = by no means the ſame; to the divinities they 
offered ſacrifices and poured out libations, but 
they contented themſelves with celebrating funera al 1 
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— to hs oer of: Heroes, during which 


1 they ſung their moſt illuſtrious atchievements. wo 


In ſeveral temples dedicated to Hercules, facri- 


s fices were offered to him under the name of Olym- ; 


pian Hercules, and in the ſame temples they 


: celebrated his funeral ceremonies in ay. of . 
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The Arcadians, ee and 11 at t firſt ; 


B 8 only to the gods; but afterwards they — 

f invoked the Heroes of their country. It was . 

generally believed that the latter 5 with . 
the gods in puniſhing impiety. Heroines enjoyed 


te ſame honours as heroes; their tombs were 3 


no reſpect different; both were erected in the N 


middle of ſome wood, which from that time became 5 


ſacred, and was called Lucus. There were certain : 


„ periods when they reſorted bicher to make their T 


= offerings, and perform libations. VHF 
5 Þ& 1s e difficult to fix the precie period — 


r The : ancients 1 3 e upon this point. 
* Some learned moderns agree in believing that =: 


1 may be traced up to Cadmus. They remark, that 
B this prince having brought into Greece the laws, 


3 cuſtoms and manners of the Egyptians and Phœni- 


| cians, introduced at the fame time the practice of 


honouring or branding the 1 memory of eee . 2 


1 characte rs. The Greeks, naturally fond of imitating. | 


others 5 vithed | in the fame manner to honour the 


funerals pe. 
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- fanerdls of their editions by feaſts, invocations 

5 offerings ; they firſt erected to them: magnif cent 

_ tombs, which they viſited annually to Pour 

15 libations; to the ſe they afterwards added | atues 5 

and altars; and tombs were at laſt ſcen transform ec 

5 into temples. Every individual had the Th ght 1 

paying theſe duties to his anceſtors, and even of + 

: rendering them! honours; but frequently their fame 

extended not beyond the family; they were ther 

L Penates or houſehold gods, and _ their ob Curt ity 

= unknown to the reſt of the work but! it was s not 

5 5 the ſame with great men e were honor ur ed by 

: cities, kingdoms and mighty nations, * ho ü tha! he 

5 : they owed this tribute to their ſervi es and le By 
5 trious actions. 1 hey were by public acts de clarcd 

. prötectors of che people among whom t! ag f 

. lived; frequently they were adopted by « . 

countries, and their worſaip became as famous 
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5 form of altars, which were never puplic. 
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and extenſive as their reputation. Tndivid vals” 
= could only raiſe to their relations i ſimple tombs 10 5 


and 


out — 


ments raiſed to Heroes of countries, reſembled te 4 
temples of the? gods; and to add ſole 2 un! to the 
reſpect they at them, they eſtablit ned: Tis wo 7 
honour mylteries, ceremonies, ard. a 
„ prieſts appropriated to their ſervice. 8 The num- ; 
. ber of Heroes and Heroines being almoſt beyond = 
-"cale culation, it would be imp 2offible t : to give the | 
5 kiftories, an id hardly even the names s of a Ul thoſs 
N 5 3 he om 
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: mTORY or PERSEUS. „„ 


| whom Greece nll Italy either regarded : as vin 8 
ties, or dignified with diſtinguiſhed honours; but = 

we ſhall be careful to give an account of the moſt 
celebrated, and claſs them as far as poſlible accord 0 

1 ing to the order in which they lived; for which 5 

: A purpoſe, we ſhall begin with the hiſtory of Perſeus, "W 

3 chat e to us to be the moſt ancient. 


TORY of: PERSEUS. 


3 SEUS was of the blood of Danaus, the = 


e or conqueror of the throne of Fon 


HI king of Argos. 


Acriſius, grandfather 5 8 Perſeus, hid a an ok 


5 daughter, named Danaë. Having learned from the e 
. oracle, that he ſhould have a grandſon who would 


$ deprive him of his life and crown, he confined his 


2 daughter | in a brazen tower, rejecting the offers of 

all who ſought her in marriage. Prætus, brother 5 
of Acriſius, who took upon him the ſurname of LE 
3 Jupiter, (according to a practice which we men- 

, tioned } in the hiſtory of that god, ) found means to 
Fo corrupt the fidelity of his niece's guards, gained le co» 

| admittance into the tower, and married her. The . 

5 birth of Perſeus diſcovered the myſtery. . 


Acriſius, more terrified at the prediction of the = 


$ oracle than ſenſible to paternal. tenderneſs, = 
= poſed Danae and her infant i in a crazy boat upon : 
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the wide ocean; this being long riven at tho 9 
mercy of the winds, ſtopped near the iſland « jt 
Seriphus, « one of the Cyclades, | in the Agean ſea 
Here the mother and child were favourably re. Þ 
ceived by Polydectes, king of that country, why Þ 
7 even beſtowed great pains on the education of tr 
young prince; but afterwards, conceiving an afiec. Þ 
tion for Danae, and fearing the preſence of the E 
young Perſeus (whoſe every action announced thy ? 
of he would one day become a hero,) he fought ome 
pretext for ſending him away. The one which 
* adopted, was to give it out that he propos 
oy marrying a Grecian princeſs; and to celebrat te ly F 3 
mnuptials with the greater ſplendor, he invited e 
1 neighbouring princes, deſiring them at te 
5 ſame time to bring the moſt rare e of 
2 their country. It was then that to Procure the a 
Li fence of the young Perſeus, he ordered him tog 95 
and fetch the head of Meduſa, one of the Gor cow, 
: Such i is the beginning of the hiſtory of Pert e, 
- We ſhall give the fabulous account of bim, andi 
ſhall be ſeen how nearly they reſemble each other, g 
Ws | Perſeus, ſon of Jupiter and Danae, was bom Wl 
in a brazen tower, which had been built by Acti- | 
En, fivs, king of Argos, to confine his daughter Dunas, | | 
7 hoping by this means to prevent the accomp! in 
maent of an oracle which had predicted that ie 
ſhould be deprived of his life and crown by I - 
own. grandſon, Jupiter, metamorphoſcd into a 
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| thower of. 8510, penetrated into the tow-er, and 
not long after, Perſeus was born. The guards re- 


ported that Jupiter had eluded their vigilance; but 


: 1 Acriſius refuſing to liſten to their ſtory, put to 


| 1 death the nurſe of Danae, and encloſed his daughter TD 
and her child in a cheſt, which was thrown into the 
N 5 ſea, Driven by the waves towards one of the 8 
N 1 Cyclades, this cheſt was picked up by Dictys, 8 
1 brother of Polydectes. By the king of the country 
Diana and her ſon were moſt hoſpitably received, . 
: and Perſeus was brought up in his court; but as 
J & this hero grew up, he gave umbrage to Poly- 
, 7 dectes, Who diſmiſſed him his court, and expoſed . 
1 him to the moſt imminent danger, by ſending in 
* 1 to kill Meduſa and bring him her head. On this 79 
oF occaſion the gods themſelves came to his aſſiſt- 
ance; Minerva lent him her mirror, or rather 
Egis, which ſerved as his ſhield; Mercury lent him 
his wings, and his ſcymeter, forged by Vulcan; 


and Pluto accommodated him with his helmet. 


= By the help of the wings he could tranſport him- : 

= felt wherever he pleaſed, and the helmet and mi- 
7 ror enabled whoever poſſeſſed them to fee all, bur . 
5 7 remained himſelf inviſible. „„ on 
Thus powerfully ſuccoured, e irprile ER, 
4 Meduſa and ſevered her head from her body. 


The cruelty of Acriſius, however, could not 3 


| prevent. the accompliſhment of the oracle. He 
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fell by the hands of Perſeus, i in the manner r which 
we ſhall hereafter mention. 


This part of the fable 4 Werten too nearly 


reſembles his hiſtory to need any explanation _ 
We ſhall only obſerve that his armour, fo cele. 
brated by the poets, was nothing but an allegory, 2 

By the wings of Mercury, we are to underſtand 
: the veſſel which carried Perſeus to the coaſt. of 
Africa. The helmet of Pluto, which he wore upon 

3 his head, expreſſed the ſecrecy neceſſary to ſecure 
5 5 ſucceſs to his enterpriſe ; and the ſhield of Minerva 
Was the ſymbol of prudence, a quality he ſor muck © 
Oy ſtood in need of, We ſhall continue the hiſtory 
Jp and fable of Perſeus i in relating what we meet with 0 
. mythology wenden Meduſa, the Gor ons 
and Andromeda. en i ¾ 8 5 


FABLE or MEDUSA AND THE con 


4 e 158 Hefiod; had by Cato: two 
5 — W 20 and e born with white 1 
hair. . . e 
ie was likewiſe father of thi Gorgons, who 
# reſide at the extremity of the world, beyond the 
ocean, near the abode of night. Their names 
were Stheno, Euryale and Meduſa; | this laſt Was. 
155 mortal, but Euryale and Stheno were immortal, and 


enjoyed perperual — The god of the ocean 
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was firick with the charms of Meduſa, but this 
dad not prevent her tragic end; while ſleeping ſhe 

: ; was ſurpriſed by Perſeus, who cut off her head, 

EZ from the blood of which proceeded the hero 5 

| 1 Chriſaor, and the horſe Pegaſus—Chrifaor derived - 

| his name from a golden ſword which he held in his : 

| B hand when born—He married Callirhoe, daughter ENS 

: I of Oceanus, and was father of Geryon, a famous 

; _ viant, having three heads, —Pegafus was ſo called . 

= from being born near the ocean. At the very 8 

a ſtant of his birth, he ſtruck the earth. with his : 

3 ET foot, and immediately produced the fountain 
= - Hippocrene, | ſo celebrated by the poets; then 5 
3 quitting the earth, he aſcended to the reſidence of 5 ” 

R the gods, where he inhabits the palace of Jupi- . 

err, and is employed in ee thunder and 5 
© lightning. 4 On CR 

| Kichylus, i in n deſcribing che daughters of 1 e 

= - cus, ſays, they had but one eye and one tooth, 

. which they made ule of alternately. This tooth 1 

Y for ſtrength ſurpaſſed the tuſks of a boar; their 

| : hands were braſs ; ; their hair was formed of ſnakes, 1 

. ” and their look was inſtant death. Pindar ſays, 1 

= that the Gorgons transformed into ſtones thoſe 1 
Who looked on them, and Perſeus, to revenge e 
B himſelf. on Polydectes, and the inhabitants of the N 
= iſle of Seriphus, changed them into ſtones, by 3 
B ben to them the head of Meduſa. 8 „„ 
He e Minerva e Perſeus whilt Res 
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5 "he approached Meduſa, and relates, that the god 
1 deſs ſurpriſed at the melody which proceeded 
= from the groans of the Gorgons and the hiſling 0 
5 the ſerpents, invented a flute in imitation of them, 
| and beſtowed it on mankind. He adds, that. : 
Minerva having, broken the hor ſe Pegaſus to the 
_ bridle; gave it Bellerophon when going to com. : 
f bat the Chimærd. This hero wiſhing to aſcend 5 
even to the ſkies, was thrown headlong to the 
exits and his courſer placed among the ſtars, ” 
i Ovid in his Metamorphoſes ſpeaks of the 
88 extreme beauty of Meduſa; he ſays ſhe was: 
f famous for her fine hair. 5 Neptune, ſmi itte tb 

: with her charms, declared his paſſion to her * 
tne temple of Minerva. The goddeſs, irritate! 
at this profanation, changed her locks into 2 
ſnakes, and aſſiſted Perſeus to ſurpriſe and con- 

i quer her. Pegaſus being produced in the man-. 
ner we have already related, was mounted by 7 
Perſeus, who flew towards Mauritania, Where he 
” revenged himſelf on Atlas, who had refuſes him 
the rights of hoſpitality, by changing him into 

a mountain of the ſame name. From thence he 
directed his courſe | into Ethiopia, where he del 
” vered Andromeda from a ſea monſter, which was 
on the point of devouring Per: Ie likewiſe | 
. - transformed i into ſtones Phineus his riv al, and the 
1 ſoldiers that accompanied him, by ſhewing them ; 
_ the head 1 of Meduſa: in all his expeditions it aas 
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of ſervice to him, and he at laſt gave it to Mi- 


nerva, Who placed it in the middle of her ægis. 
10 theſe ſtories Ovid adds, that Perſeus hav- 


N 1 ing killed Meduſa, took flight over the plains of 
a Lybia, and that the qrops of blood which fell = 
: from the Gorgon' o head were changed into ſer- 


: pents. ; Such 18 the origin he gives to the vene 


1 mous reptiles which are met with ar every ſeep i in . 
that country. . 1 8 


sr ory or ANDROMEDA. „ 


0 in 5 e we a ; 


= 5 .Calliope; mother of Andromeda, having irritated e 
che Nercids by preſuming to compare herſelf 7 
= with them in beauty, drew down their vengeance . 
upon the Whole country. The oracle of Ammon hs 
= being conſulted, returned for anſwer, that to ap- . 
= 2 peaſe their anger Andromeda muſt be expoſed to 3 
2 ſea monſter. The unhappy princeſs was bound I 
fſeoſt to a rock, and now almoſt within the j jaws RT 
BE the devourer, when Perſeus mounted on Pegaſus 1 
| 1 perceived her from aloft | in the air, flew to her 
= relief, flew the monſter, broke aſunder her chains, . 
F and reſtored. her to her parents. Andromeda had 
. been promiſed in marriage to him Who ſhould I 
Þ deliver her; Perſeus eſpouſed her, but during the 

| nuptials, Phineus, nephew of e to whom 

3 r belore —— 
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5 before h 1 delivery ſhe had been betrothed: r re. 
5 ſented. himſelf with a troop of armed followers i ir 
-- wh. banqueting hall, and began LY mol bloc, 1 

combat. 


Perſeus rh himſelf in danger of 3 ove 


. powered by numbers, and willing to puniſh more 
effectually this cowardly attack, 'metamorphoſe 
them into ſtones by preſenting t to > them | the : head i 
ol Meduſa. | „ ET 
RS After this engagement, he conducted his viſe to. Dy 
> the iſle of Seriphus, where he delivered his mo 


PAT 


. ther from the addreſſes of Polydectes, whom he 0 
e fought and ſlew. He afterwards vanquiſ] 1d Pre : 
15 dus, who had dethroned Acriſius, f ather of Dana | 
It was then the Oracle Was fulfilled. \orifius 1 
being informed that his grandſon. j Was . 
: turning triumphantiy to Argos, went as far * 
| Lariſſus, on the river Peneus, to meet him. = 

. 5 N arrived While they were engaged in the = 
5 game at quoits, at that time much! in uſe; Perſeus = 
wiſhing to diſplay his ſtrength, diſcharged 8-4 
quoit, but fo unfortunately, | that he ſtruck his 
_ grandfather, Acriſius, dead on the ſpot. 1 wy ; 
ſeus, unable to forgive himſelf for this } involuntary 

action, ſtayed a very ſhort time at Argos. te 

9 engaged Megapenthus, ſon of Prætus, to exchange | 

| kingdoms with him, and went to found Mycent, 5 
= which became the capital of his new dominion. 


Suck 


teſted him from every danger. 55 


= : This prince had Ss: temple. ar Athens. 1 88 1 
ud the Iſle of Seriphus only honoured him as a : 
hero. 5 33 : | 


„„ 


STORY or | ANDROMEDA. 3 


1 guck is the fabulous account of Perſeus; which 85 
: ; we find continually intermixed with his hiſtory. ON 
| an hero, during his life, was a great patron e 
d of letters, and built an academy upon Mount 
| Helicon. From theſe two motives, joined to the 
luſtre of his actions, he was by the poets exalted 
to the heavens; they honoured him as a demi- god, 7 
EE and aſſigned him, and the family of his wiſe, places 
: alda che conſtellations, under the names of | 
2 Perſeus, Calliope, and Andromeda. „ 
: The monſter which was to have devouted. An- TT 
B 5 dromeda Was repreſented by the ſign called che 5 
H whale, The recital of the actions of this prince : 
= abounds in the ſupernatural, and as his conqueſts 

and expeditions had been executed with equal EL 
3 wiſdom, rapic dity and ſucceſs, it was pretended | 5 
Y that the gods had lent him their arms; Mer- 
curry his wings, to expreſs the velocity of bn 
= progreſs ; Pluto his helmet, the ſymbol of that 
prudence and diſcretion, which taught him to ob- 

| ſerve the moſt profound ſecrecy ; and Pallas ber 

8 buckler, to mark the good fortune which 5 5 
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EXPL AN ATION or THE FABLES WW men ARE cov. 


| NECTED with THE : HISTORY OF 7 PERSHE Us : ; 


P i on his return to eee rendered 55 


thanks to the gods for the ſucceſs of his expe- 
dition. He conſecrated the prow of his ſhip, and 

placed it in the temple of pr on Mount 
_ Olympus. 


This prow repreſented a For ſe, and the veſel 


1 Was called Pegaſus. 5 Olympus was ſuppoſed ro be 

„ dne reſidence of the gods. T heſe two circum- 

ances the poets | embelliſhed by faying, that Pe- 

85 we gaſus remained only 4 moment upon earth, and 3 

then directed his flight towards the refidence ol 

i the gods. Perſeus conſecrated ſome other parts of : 

his veſſel in the temple. of Apollo, pon Mount 4 
Parnaſſus. 8 3 55 


This temple | the poets deſcribed as the common . 


: 19 9 5 5 of Apollo and the Muſes. They re. 
. preſented the genius of poetry under the form of = 
a flying horſe, which ſurmounts all obſtacles; N and 5 
the fountain Hippocrene, which Pegaſus cauſed E 
88 ſpring from the E arth by a blow with! Tm foot, ; 
zs intended to expreſs, that the product: ons of 
genius are never marked with the ſervile ſtamp 
of labour, but reſemble pure and cryſtal ſtreaw's | _ 
to, plied from an abundant fountain, es 


The 


Thi learned v were much divided in their opinions . 
: concerning the Gorgons. Diodorus pretends $A 
| that” they were warlke women who inhabited | 
$ Lybia, near. the lake Tritonide, | They were „ 
E frequently at war with the Abend their neigh- 8 
BY bours. In the times of Perſeus they were g0- 
0 verned by a queen named Meduſa. This hero 
$ | defeated them, and flew their queen; but Her- 
; cules alone was. able entirely to exterminate 1 


I them. By ſome ancient authors, the Gorgonss 

are repreſented as warlike women of great beauty. 5 
Admiration at the ſight of them baniſhed all . 
= idea of defence, and they availed themſelves of 95 — 
LE this advantage to attack and defeat their enemy. I 


1 This fatal effect of their beauty, the Poets de- — 
ſcribed by ſaying, that their looks converted into nn 
1 ſtone, and deprived of motion. . 5 
1 Pliny, the naturaliſt, paints the mas e 
1 ſemales, extremely formidable. Near the W eſtern _ 

= Cape he ſays are the Gorgates, formerly inhabited. 

| 3 by the Gorgons. Hanno, general of the Carthagi- 15 

| nians, having penetrated j into their country, met 

. ee women who 1 in ſpeed equalled the rapidity of : 
= a horſe, or even a bird. He took two of them 
1 10 were covered with hair. Their ſkins were > 
- hung up in the temple of Jupiter * Carthage, 3 
where they remained. till the deſtruction of that Fi 
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4 


Paufinias mentions an hiſtorian, who. gives 
| ſimilar Account. He imagines M eduſa to hay 
been a barbarous woman of furprifing £ ftren: th 
Who was conquered by Perſeus. EN 3 
; Mr. Fourmont, by conſulting the exſtern | lan- 


3 guages, finds in the names of the Gorgons, thoſe | 


ol three veitels which carried on a trade 115 en the 
coaſt of Africa, where they met with gold, ele- 
pPhants' teeth, horns of different animals and pre- : 


eee ſtones. Theſe commodities were afterwards | 
= brought i iaro the ports of Phcenicia; this, ſays he, 3 
a explanation of the tooth, horas and ey: 1 
— which were common to the three Gorgons ns. Theſe 
= veſſels had prous which repreſented a mont des; 


Perſeus met, engaged and captured them; his 8 
veſſel was called Pegaſus, and carried 4 fiying 
horſe a at her head. When this prince arrive eln 
| Greece WI ith immenſe riches, ; there We! re great te- : 
5 joicings for his return, and the poets Inventec ed the 
fable of M edufa and the Gorgons. . heſe expla- 
; nations are ſufficient to ſhow the lengi! hs to W hit ich 
their ima aginations le 4 them, when the poets w :the ed 
to deſcribe the illuſtrious actions of thoſe heroes 
N whom they conſidered. as | their friends and pro- ; 
tectors. Fees 5 
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BELLEROPHON AND THE C CHIMERA. | 


mn; according to Homety: was 1 
| fon of Glaucus, king of Corinth, and grandſon __ 
Siſyphus. i He was firſt called Hipponous, but 
| having killed his brother, or ſome other Corin- FR 
thian of diſtinction, named Beller, they . 
: him the appellation. of Rellerophony murderer of 
Z Beller. . 3 


Compelled to fly to Argos, he was 5 there favour- : 


ably received by Prætus; but Antœa or Sthoenobea „„ 

his wile, unable to procure a return of t! the Toer e 

ſentiments ſhe entertained for Bellerophon, : accuſed. 

him to her huſband of an attempt to ſeduce ber. Tn 

BP Enraged ; at ſuc! 5 an inſult, he fi Arit propoſed to: put 8 

| 1 him to death; but out of reſpect to the rig] hts . 

| hoſpitality he ſent him to lobates, king of Lycia FO 

BY and father of Sthœnobea, wich 2 let ter, importing a 8 = 

L : 8 deſire chat he ſhould find means to make away . 

Vvwoith the bearer. The hero ſet out under the pro- 

| tection of the deities, guardians of! innocence, ange 

arrived fafely in Lycia, on the banks of the river = 

> XNanthus. lobates received him with joy, / 

; according to the cuſtom of thoſe times, celebrated 3 

feaſts during nine days, i in gratitude to the gods for 1 

5 the arrival of the young Prince... 8 
The tenth day he read the letter of Priviue; and 585 
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32132823  BELLEROPHON AND THE CBI. ERA. 


milling kimſelf to ſhed the blood of Belleroptcy 
| he ſent him to combat a frightful monſter Calle, i 
Chimæra, which laid waſte the Wy. 


This monſter was of immortal acc cent; it ha; 


1 head of a lion, the body of a goat, and the tail 
of a dragon; it vomited from i its mouth volume; 
of fire and ſmoke. b The young hero however, 
afſiſted by Minerva, who brought him the horſe 1 

Pegaſus, flew it with his arrows. Alter this de- 
ns feat of the Chimera, and ſeveral other expeditions 
| from which he always returned victorious, Iobates, 
convinced of his 1 innocence, gave him in marriage 
his daughter, Philonoe, and declared him ſucceſſor - 
to his throne. Sthoenobea ſeeing all the crimes the - 
had engaged | in ineffectual, ſtung with ſha ame and : 
remorſe, terminated her exiſtence by poiſon. 1 
After the death of Bellerophon, the poets Placed 

© him among the ſtars, and willing to Preſe: ve the 
remembrance of the Chimera, they aſcribed to t 
| 4 genealogy; „ they ſaid 1 it was daughter « of Typh u 

; and Echidna. The deſcription which they £ give ol. 
M48 entirely allegorical. In Lycia there were | 
ral mountains covered with extenſive foreſts, w hich : 
were inhabited by lions and other beaſts of prey. 58 
Bell lerophon was charged by lobates to render 
fſtheſe foreſts leſs dangerous, by hunting and de- | 
Aroying the wild beaſts, which having accom- _ 
pl ſhed, it was pretended tha at he bad vanquil ed 
the Chimera, s 0 „ 1 


urs rob OF THE riasr nut xos, cee. 333 5 


The name of his pretended animal i 1s now ap- © 


: plied to all imaginary monſters. . 
"TRE poets added that it vomited forth flames; 
5 this was to expreſs a volcano, placed on the ſum- N 
mit of one of theſe mountai ss. 
- By a proverb, letters, which contained any thing 


to the difadvantage of the perſons who. carried 5 


5 them, were called letters of Bell erophon. 


In the ſecond volume of the Thefauro Brienz 3 


mie iS to be ſeen a medal which reprefents Belle 
rophon in che air mounted upon Pegaſus, giving 


the finiſhing blow to the Chimera. This medal — 
„ a undoubtedly engraved from the fable of this | 5 


hero, and not his hiſtory; for every thing con- 5 
5 Cl urs to prove. that Pe egaſus was a veſtel, and not ” 


5 Q horle. 7 


nis ORY OF THE FIRST NOS. RHA \D A . : 


THUS, AND SARPEDON. „ 


5 e * the ancients, and in imitation — 
= of ot, feveral moderns, have deſcribed Minos 5 


ſometimes as a legiſlator of conſummate wiſdom . 
= and juſtice, and {ometimes as a fanguinary cruel - 
© tyrant. The chronicle of Paros ex plains this oy 

| ceontradiqtion in a very ſatisfactory manner, by 


towing that there were two of this name. . 
| The firſt, fon of e Aſterius and rare was 5 
. . brother 35 
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RO brother to Rhadamanthus and Sarped don, and. 
ceeded to the throne of Crete after the death c £1 
father. 95 . . : 

This prince d Ehone; by w. hom l ic E bag 

a ile, who ſuccceded him, and Aa dai 18 

named Acacallida. This Minos governed . 

| people with great mildneſs, and the ifle of Crete. 
till that time little known, became under 15 = 


vernment much celebrated. In the eleven 


r 


— 
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w + w 


5 epoch, the marbles of Paros mention two cities 3 
= which he built, Apollonia, and Minoia LyCtia, * 
The laws ol chis prince have procurred him be 

15 reputation of one of the greateſt leg giſlators of an- 
1 5 tiquity: to ſtrengthen their influence an d rent der ” 
them more ſacred, he leigned that they were dic- : 
rated to him by his father Jupiter in a retired 
: cavern in the iſle of Crete, where he uſed to reſort. 
It is remar kable chat almoſt all the ancient legiſa- 
e ae have thought it neceſſary to give a divine 5 
origin to their laws. Zoroaſter had his gent 
Numa Pompilius his nymph Egeria. 80 : 

5 gave it out that he had deſcended | into Peg lomi- 

os nions of Pluto. Epimenides faid that he had f ſept - 
_ fifty years, and that during this fleep he! ha I re- : 

ceived the code of laws which he propoſed, 5 Fon I 
the mouth of Jupiter himſelf. Theſe great men 

3 perceived, that the authority of an individual, « even 

though Poſſeſſed of kingly power, was not.“ 


_ cient when i it was neceſfary to e oe 792 = 5 
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and inſpire religious veneration n for che! laws. This 
perſuaſion. undoubtedly led them to 2 dhe aid 

of divine ſupport; t though it is not improbable 

that they had ſome knowled ge of the glorious _ 
2 | manner | in which the true God had delivered to 1 
Moſes the two tabl es of. the law on mount Sinai; 
the tradition of this event was univerſally d it Fuſed, = 15 
B! and there is every. reaſon to believe that each ar - 


theſe legiſlators adopted Moſes for their model. 


1 Every ninth year Minos went and encloſed himſelf N 
in the cave ra of Jupiter, to acquire ireſh Know- 
= ledge, and to reform or ma tk e additions to his laws 
WE as circumſtances required, and ex perience die Qated, . 
4 In proceſs of time, t this s ſpecies of fantuary v Was wy 

WV called Jupiter 8 cavern. 1 5 


So much were the laws © of Minos reſpeed by 


| | antiquity, that Lycur gus went into Cre te to acquire 

| E 2 knowledge of them, and che major part of thole e 
| Z which he inſtituted for the Lacedemonians, were N 
I copied from the Cretan lawgiver. eg i 


Joſephus thought Minos alone 11 as 


| compared to Moſes, and certainly this culogium 1 
cannot be ſuſpcct ed when it is given n by a Jewiſh 5 
d hiſtorian, 1 


Minos was ſon of | a  Pheenicia an princeſs, er? TT 


= ours maintained 4 correſpondence with hs 
: country, It was by. this means, probably, he be- 1 
came acquainted with che laws of Moles, which : 
Ts . 5 enabled EE 


2336 nursronv or Thy ris ziixos, &. 


= enabled him ſometimes to | take them as model ; 
2 for hie own. Cs 5 
After 1 Steed his people with „ geek 
wiſdom and moderation, he died in the ; ile of 
” W and this inſcription was placed upon his. 
No tomb: - 


7 4 MINOS, Oo or Jv? ITER.” 


„ The Cretabs ere wing to b lie 1 be. 5 


5 lief that this was the tomb of Jupiter himſ ef, 
= efficed the name of Minos. 


The poets, to add greater celebrity to the e equi ty 
of this prince, deſeribed him as principal judge of 


x 95 the infernal regions; Tacus and Rhadamanthus 
| verejoint wit]: him in this office, b but both yielded 


e the e ſuperiority to Minos. 


ne, To expreſs this ſuperiority, he 1 was e 
5 A with a ſceptre, and near him was an urn which | 

: contained the fate of mortas. | 
5 The Arundelian marbles ma ake this prince con- = 
temporary with Pandion, firſt king of Athens. 
Rhadamanthus, brother of Minos, was a prince 


5 remarkable for his wiſdom, modeſty and temper- 3 


| ance, His great prudence and virtue made him 
| frequently conſulted by Minos in the foundation 


or execution of his laws. Being ſent by Minos 
da eſtabliſh theſe laws | in the Archipelago, | he gained 5 


5 . Poſſeſſion of ſeyeral neighbouring iſlands entirely 
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f by the power of his perſuaſion. and eloquence, 2 
His love of juſtice led the Poets to rank him 5000 _ 
the infernal judges. ES pe 
Sarpedon, brother of Minos and Rhadamanthus, . 
diſputing t the crown of Crete, was vanquiſhed, and. 
_ obliged to fly into Caria, where he built the city 
M.ltlletus; he then penetrated farther into Aſia, = 


i arrived at the country of the Milyades, which 2. 


, ſhort time after aſſumed the name of Lycia, from Ny 
| Lycus, king of Pandion, , and brother of ge, ark © 
T9 took refuge there, 5 


This Sarpedon muſt not he confounded Sk © - 


8 3Þ that of the ſame name, mentioned by Homer, OL 
„ who reigned in Lycia, about a century after the . 

| former, a and led to the ſiege of Troy the 1 1 

9 — who inhabited the banks of the x river Xanthus. 2D 


: HISTORY of the . SECOND MINOS —STORY of the 
| MINOTAUR. —FIRST EXPLOITS of THESEUS. 1 5 


= 1 . 1 of” Minos the firſt 55 

| ; 0 wad his ſon. ſucceeded to the throne. : His 
reign contained nothing remarkable, and his 8 
5 mory was ſoon obliterated by his ſon, the ſecond g EY 
. Minos, ſo celebrated for his power and conqueſts. 1 
| Never could prince before his time boaſt of ſuch _ 
numerous fleets; with theſe he quickly made ä . — 
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ſelf maſter of the neighbouring iſles. At lat, 
arrived at the higheſt pitch of glory, he faw his _ 1 
©." PEAS and happineſs deſtroyed by a Circumſtance = 
Tn which we ſhall here relate. = 
As the celebration of the aalen 0 | 
Jew to Athens the moſt conſiderable perſons 0 
Greece, Minos wiſhed his ſon Androgeos to he 
kewiſe there. This young prince carried off 
; every prize, and acquired general eſteem and - 
GR admiration. He cemented the moſt tender friend- 7 
ſhip with the ſons of Pallas, brother to Ageus, 
125 king of Athens. T his connection excited the je-. 
f louſy of Ageus, as at that time Theſeus his ſon 
and heir to the throne was not acknowledged, 74 
The friendſhip of Androgeos for the Pallantides, 5 
. inſpired Ægeus with a ſpecies of terror; he feared 
leſt Minos, by the perſuaſion of the ſons of Pallas, 
ſhould employ his forces to deprive him of his 1 
= kingdom. To free himſelf from ſo many cares 5 
1 an apprehenſions, he cauſed Androgeos to be 
aſſaſſinated on the confines of Attica as he vas 
= returning to his father. But this crime did not 
remain long unpuniſhed; Minos prepared a feet 3 
©; as invaded Attica, before they were in any cou 
dition to oppoſe him. | Nyſa, a city near Athens, S 1 
which derived its name from Nyſus, brother ot 
Egeus, was the firſt which felt the power of his 
arms: yet, though taken by ſurpriſe, It could have £ 


made a vigorous refiſtance had it not have been 
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E for the treachery of Seylla, daughter of. Nyſus. EE 

| Perceiving Minos from the battlements of the 

; city, ſhe conceived. a moſt deſperate paſſion for 

him. Acquainted with the ſecrets of her father 

; 7 and all his reſolutions, ſhe communicated them to wh 

KN Minos, a and found means to convey to him —_ 
. keys of the 00s which ſhe ſecretly ſtole during 

FF . 

Te Cretan monarch . by this e . 

= ble treachery to gain poſſeſſion of the city, but 

1 ſtruck with horror at the baſeneſs of the perpetra- a: 

Y tor, he refuſed to ſee her, and Seylla, ſtung with Ges 

3 ſhame and remorſe for a crime ſo dreadful and ſo | 

6 fruitleſs, threw herſelf i into the ſea, The Grecks 

1 aſhamed of having ſuffered themſelves to be ſur= 

3 f prized, wiſhed to conceal the cauſe of their defeat 

Þ by pretending that the deſtiny of Nyſa depended on 5 

I a fatal lock of hair which grew upon the head 1 

VNuyſus. They faid, that Scylla having ſecretly | 

3 gained poſſeſſion of it and ſent it to Minos, their 5 

3 city ſoon after fell into his hands. The poets 9 

added, that Scylla was transformed into a 8 

E and her father Nyſus into a hawk, and that he is 

© ſeen continually purſuing | his daughter to puniſh 

3 her baſeneſs. Megareus: arriving too late for 8 

| . relief of Nyſa, rebuilt it after the departure of 1 

I Minos, and ſurrounded it with walls of ſuch . 


beauty that they were aid to be the workmanſhip - 


21 of f Apollo, From that time this city bore the 
LO 
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name of Megara. The deſtruction of Ny I 41 2 
not ſatisfy the vengeance of Minos, he Proceedeq 
to lay ſiege to Athens. 


Heaven itſelf ſeemed to take part in « bis cauſe, 


An extraordinary drought de ſolated all Greece, and 3 
the oracle being conſulted, returned for anſwer, lat 
the gods could only be appeaſed by the prayers of 
„ acus. This procured relief for part of Greece, N 
+. _ heaven v was > inflexible to Athens and d the reſt of 4 
5 Attica. 5 ; 


The Athenians under the impulſe of their t terror 3 


8 Veen cruel, and upon the faith of an oracle, which 8 
5 cemmanded the ſacrifice of ſome ſtrangers, they 2 
violated the facred rights of hoſpitality, by offering 
BAY ; up the daughters of: a Lacedæmonian, named Hy: "Tho 
1 cinthus, who had reſided among them but a ſhort 
. time. Finding their condition no better f for this 

—_ barbarous oblation, they again conſulted the ora- 

cle, and were informed that they muſt give the moſt 1 
perfect ſatisfaction to Minos. Ambaſſadors were 
ſent to implore the clemency of the victor; they 

: obtained peace, but on condition that they ſhould 5 
en every ſeventh year to Crete a tribute 0! f ſeyen 2 

8 youths, and as many young females. Who were 

5 b to be the victims, was decided by lot. 5 


The vanquiſhed Athenians endeavoured to bring | 


= an odium on the memory of this Minos, by invent. 
0 ing a fable which became extremely famous, SE 
7 According t to this ables the Ding: of Crete uſed to : 


confine 
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EZ cali his. priſoners in the noted labyrinth | 

7 conſtrued by Dædalus; there they became the 

| : prey of the Minotaur, a monſter half man and half 7 

Ws bull, the offspring of Paſiphae, wife of Minos. WS 

FE This monſter is merely the production of fancy. 

> 4 We learn from hiſtory, that Minos inſtituted fune- 5 ” 

1 ral games in honour of his ſon Androgeos. The 5 

= Athenian priſoners. became the reward of. . 

1 victors at theſe games; and the firſt who obtained ed 

| the prize was Taurus, a man of a baughty crue! 

| diſpoſition, who treated his ſlaves with great ſeve= 

rity; this, together with his name, which ſignifies 1 
bull, ue occaſion | to the TOP we have Jule 
related. „% er Let Ge) egy 1 


The 3 «of delivering the Athebiang from this - 


= diſgraceful tribute was reſerved for Theſeus. The - 
H ambition of this young prince was to tread | in the 
= ſteps of Hercules. Without being conſtrained by 5 85 
= lot, he obtained of his father Fgeus permiſſion to 1 
1 accompany the priſoners. During the equipment 
pol the veſſel deſtined to tranſport them to Crete, 

= numerous ſacrifices were olfered to render e 
= gods propitious. Theſeus, on his arrival at the 
port of Phalera, made a ſolemn vow that he would 

I ſend every year to offer a ſacrifice in honour of „ 
. Apollo at Delphos, and the orocle which he con- „ 
ſilted returned for anſwer « that love would be his - ts 
3 guide.“ At the concluſion of the ceremonies the 

'B vind became Brounble, and 11 0 fail he Ton - - 
Ef SO 2 = EEE: 
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= alter Male in Crete. His youth, 5 4 
heroic deportment | caught the eye of Afiadn ne, 
daughter of Minos. Determined to fave bn N 
from deſtruction, ſhe conveyed to him a ball orf 
thread to aſſiſt him in diſentangling himſelf from ” 
the windings of the labyrinth. Theſeus arrived at 


1 


5 the Minotaur, engaged and ew him. 


Oo We ſhall now diſencumber hiſtory from the orna- 
ments of fiction. Some authors pretend that The. 
5 ſeus did not fight in the labyrinth, but publickly in 
ehe place where they celebrated the funeral games of 8 2 


. Androgeos. The y ſay that the preſence of Aria 


5 inſpired the hero with ſuch courage, that he van- 

Xo = quiſhed Taurus, and that this victor ry Was not di. | 
„ pleaſing to Minos, as the inſolence and ambition of : | 
| this! ty rant had already begun to give him umbrage. : 


15 Other hiſtorians of more weight and more conform. 


Ariadne ſmitten with the charms of Theſeus, fur- 2 
niſhed him with : arms to combat Taurus; and gare | 
= him a plan of the labyrinth, which ſhe had | ob- ⸗ 

rained. from Dadalus. That Theſcus by this 5 
means made his eſcape after the victory, accom- . 
: panied by Ariadne, and that both ar rived in ſa iy : 


able to the circumftances of the fable, ſay, t that 


8 * the iſle of Naxos. 


4 A ſecond fable fays, that Theſeus POP 
| ki benefactreſs, but that Bacchus finding be 
So overwhelmed with orief, had no great difficulty in 

8 e her to org get one who had proved : 

Fs | bim 2 
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Nai 3 at once of ingratitude an d.i in £deliry. | 


_ Hiſtory, however, contradicts this, and informs 


0 us, that Onarus, prieſt, or rather confidential friend 
"of Bacchus, carried off this princeſs A 
FF. iſland of Naxos. That Bacchus ſoon obtained par- e 

5 don for this violence, and eſpouſed Ariadne. ny 


-& he crown which Bacchus preſented to her : 


= - was, by the poets, placed among the conſtellations. . 
3 Hiſtory purſuing. the. relati ion adds, that from 
Naxos, + heſeus 51 oceeded CO 1 the 1 ol Delos, 
where he conſecrated a ſtatue from > hand of ER 
Daedalus, which had been given him yo Ariadne, . 
and Which recalled to his mind the too painful 
5 remembrance of his loſt princeſs. In this iſland he 
inſtituted a dance called che Crane, in wh ich were 1 
1 imitated the different windings of the labyrinth. „ 
= Theſeus, ever thinking of Ariadne, and inconſo ; 
=» ble for her loſs, forgot a promiſe which he had 5 
| made his father ÆAgeus, the moment of his depar- 8 
ture. The veſſel which carried the priſoners had 5 
I black fails, and Theſeus had promiſed wo hoiſt | 
1} 4. white flag if he returned victorious. oe 


the reaſons we have already given, the veſſel ap- 


peared i in fight of Athens without the appoint- 5 
| "od: ſignal, and the unhappy Ageus, perceiving : 
| only the black ſails, caſt himſelf into the ſea, £ 

and there periſned. From that time the ſea of 
Athens was called the Agean fea. 10 perpetuate 15 
| : 8 the remembrance of This fatal event, a chapel was 


2 +; e built | 
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| built upon the ſea ſhore, | in Which was s ſeen a re. £2 
preſentation of Victory without wings, to ſhey 
that the triumph of Theſeus was known too late, 
| Theſeus, on his return to Athens, performed the 
laſt duties to his father; he inſtituted feaſſs, the 
expence of which was defrayed by the families of 
thoſe priſoners whom he had reſtored to liberty, 

He cauſed medals to be ſtruck, on which — 


5 55 the repreſentation of a bull; but nothing : 
5 rendered the commemoration of this victory . 
8 famous, as the care with which the vow made by 5 
I ̃ beſeus to Apollo was afterwards executed, Every. 
- year were ſent to Delos ambaſſadors crowned 
© "= with olive branches. This embaſſy Was called 
e Theoria, or 3 viſit to rhe god ; and to tran! ſport 
- >" them, the veſſel was employed in which Theſcus 
-- had: failed. 80 carefully did they Pt reſerve it and 
TE keep it in repair, that it ſtill exiſted near a thou- ” 
ſand years after the death of Theſeus. From tde 
moment the high- prieſt had purified this veſlt], : 
— that of its return, no public executions took | 
: place in Attica. After the flight of Theſeus, 5 
Mines, determining: to puniſh Dædalus for having 
favoured the eſcape of this prince, impriſoned | ln. 
with his ſon Icarus in the labyrinth, which that 
ingenious man had himſelf conſtructed; but hay- 
1 ing eaſily unravelled | its intricacies, the doors were 
5, opened for him by Paſiphas, wite of Minos, who 
on YEE WO procured hima veſſel, to which he faſtened — 
„ 0 | Wh. "i 
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ails, till that time bnknden to the Athenians, 2 

By the help of a favourable. wind he outſailed 
che galley of Minos, who was purſuing him, 

: though provided with a number of excellent 
rowers. Dædalus, having eſcaped from his for- 15 
midable enemy, came to an iſland at a great dif- © 
tance from the main land, and there his ſon Ica- 
-F rus, deſcending from the ſhip with too much 88 5 1 
1 meer fell! into the ſea and was drowned. 


The poets, to celebrate this flight, P84 


4 that D Dædalus had formed himſelf wings; and de- 
ſcribed the death of Icarus by faying, that neglect- „„ 

1 ing the council of bis father, he had attempted | Ts 

to ſoar near the ſun; 1 but that the heat melting the - 

wax with which his wings were attached to his. © | 

body, he fell into the ſea, and there periſhed. . 

I his ſea was afterwards called the Icarian ſea— _ 

| Dzdalus being: at laſt arrived 1 in Sicily, there found 5 


vith Cocalus an aſylum which had been refuſed : 


| him by ſeveral princes, from their dread of the 
power of Minos,—But even here he was not at 
reſt, Minos purſued. him into Sicily, and ſum- | 
moned Cocalus to give him up his priſoner.— EO 
Cocalus, unwilling to violate the rights of hoſpitali- 85 
ty and foreſeeing the advantage he might derive N 
1 from a man of ſuch diſtinguithed talents, propoſed 5 
to . to ſettle the affair ! in an amicable man- 5 


This prince impr udently accepted the offer. 


> Cocalus received him with every mark of dif- 0 
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| tin&ion ; but theſe exterior marks of reſp 
_ cealed the blackeſt defign ; he invited im 8 en- 
ter a bath, and there cauſed him to be ſuffocated 


8 conceal his treachery, he affected the moſt f 
_ hvely grief for the death of Minos, and reſtored 
the body to his ſoldiers, who interred it ſecretiy, 5 

The better to conceal the place of his interment, | 
a temple was erected to Venus over it, Which al. 
terwards became very famous. Some centuties 


ect con. 


: after, i in building the city of Agrigentum, this tomb 1 


„ diſcovered, and the aſhes of that prince col- - 
lected, and ſent to the iſland of Crete. Thus 
died the ſecond Minos, who would have been 5 
| eſteemed © one of the greateſt princes of his time, 
5 had it not been for the malignity of the tragic 5 
Poets, who. conſtantly endeavoured to fix a re- 
5 proach upon his memory. As there were two . 
5 the name of Minos, who are frequently confounded ; 
_ together, to diffi aguith them we mult remark, | 
that the firſt Was ſon of Jupiter Aſterius and. | 
Europa; the ſecond, of Lycaſtus and Ida, daugh- 
ter of Corybas. The firſt had two brothers, ; 
 Rhadams mthus and Sarpedon. The ſecond had 


none. The firſt had only two child ren, Ly caſtus 


and Acacadilla ; ; the ſecond. was fat! her to Sy 
geos, Glan cus, Deucalion, Molus, Ariadne, a 
| . Phredra. 8 ihe firſt was a peaceful prince, a * 

= of juſtice and retirement; the ſecond was a war- 


_ ior and a conqueror, 1 whoſe peace was conſtantly 
| | 11 0 


N | . | 1955 | „„ 80 ; dit 5 
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| Aiſturbed by domeſtic misfortunes. After m_ 
death of the ſecond Minos, Deucalion mounted JE 
the throne, and was ſucceeded by Idomeneus 


7 his ſon. This laſt diſtinguiſhed | himſelf much R 
= the fiege of Troy, but | in his return was forced to 
z quit his kingdom and retire into Italy, where 


5 founded the city of Tarentum. The illuſtrious 


H author of Tele machus has treated this part of the 8 


2 hiſtory of Idomeneus i in a manner Which has pro- 


= cured him immortal honour, : 


| mrorY n AND HIPP e 5 


. the death. of "the 1 Mims,” . 


: Dencal ion his ſon aſcended the throne of Crete. T he- 


VB : ſeus ſent 1 to him to demand his ſiſter Phadra in mar- 


riage. His requeſt was granted; but the blood of . 


Minos was fated to be deſtructive to the repoſe of Ds 


= Theſeus. This princeſs, on her arrivalatAthens, caſt = 


her eyes on the young Hip polyrus, {on of N Theſeus 5 
and the Amazon Antiope; this ſight Was ſuffici- 25 


ent to kindle i in her boſom the moſt criminal and f 


Z deadly paſſion. Pretending a de eſire to appeaſe 5 


; Venus, the implacable enemy of her houſe, the — 


built a temple to her on a mountain; here ſhe . | 
daily reſorted to offer fre ſh facrifice,. but her de- = 


Y . Procceded from another motive. From . 


=: 
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LES the top of this mountain ſhe could ſce Hippolytus = 
in a plain below, diſplay his ſtrength, addreſs, OY 
Be and grace in performing his exerciſes, 
e She herſelf gave the name of Hippolytion . 
= this temple, andit afterwards was called the temple 
5 TT Venus the Obſerver. The indifference and con- 

| tempt of Hippolytus | rendered life a burden to 
her; ſhame and deſpair at having made an unſuc- 2H 
ceſsful declaration, determined her to put a period oj 
890 her exiſtence ; but unwilling to die without re- 
venge, the left behind her a letter, importing, 
„„ Hippolytus was the moſt criminal of men, 
— and the only cauſe of her death. = - 
2 5 Theſeus, ſtruck with horror at the ſight of u 
5 Proof of his guilt, ſent immediately for Hippoly- 
ST tus, to puniſh him fort the e of which Phe. + 1] 

| dra had accuſed him. ” 
„ young prince 1 to hey the EN | 
„ in all the ſecurity of i innocence ; but his 
| horſes, urged by the whip, flew with him over 
. which breaking the axle of his carriage, 
. feet became entangled j in the harneſs, and thus 
Fs unfortunately periſhed this youthful hero. Some 5 
authors relate his death in a different manner. 
They ſay, that he arrived in preſence of! his father, 3 

- and: loſt his life as he was leaving Trœzene, 

5 from which his father had baniſhed him, loaded 
with maledictions. The unhappy Hippolytus, 


; forrowfully reflecting on che et N ; 
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1 his | fuer, had no thought of guiding 3 
| horſes, which drew him over a precipice, where 
be periſhed. This ſtory has produced ſeveral —& 
mäaſterly performances, of which the beautiful N 
tragedy of Racine muſt. be conſidered. as the ; 
| principal. 77 888 
„ = The poets | likewiſe joak: ; poſſeſſion of thice event. Ee 
EY They pretended that Theſeus implored the aſ- "4 
ſiſtance of Neptune, and claimed the accom- „ 
pliſhment of the promiſe made by that god _— 
Y grant his firſt petition. This too eredulous and g 1 
diſconſolate father, unwilling to embrue his hands 
in the blood of his own. ſon, abandoned him to 15 
=. the wrath of Neprune, Who raiſed from the bot- 5 
| tom of the ocean a horrible monſter, which ſo : 
. terrified the horſes of Hippolytus, that they ran 
precipitately with him over rocks, and occaſioned 
= his death in the manner already related. 


Theſeus, when too late, diſcovered the inno- 


cence of his ſon, and the fable adds, that Eſcula- „ 
pius, god of medicine, reſtored him T 
the Athenians, Who were witneſſes to the death ©. © 
© of this young prince, conſtantiy rejected this fas © 
Ez ble. In proceſs of time, Hippolytus | was adored OY 
= =a divinity at Troezene. Diomedes raiſed a 
| templeto him, and mined him divine honours. 
The Troezenians affirmed that he was not dead, but 5 
that he was placed among the conſtellations =: 
conductor of Charles - wain, In the time of Numa 4 


T1 — Pompilius 
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Pompiltus there appeared : an impoſtor of the name = | 
.. of Hippolytus, who inhabited the foreſt of Aricia, 3 
He aſſumed the ſurname of Virbius, twice a man; _ 
and gave out that he had been reſtored > 
life by Eſculapius. It appears that it was „ 
pretended Hippolytus who gave occaſion to tale 
3 of Eſculapius being firuck dead by Jupher, 
for having reſtored a mortal to lite. Ts 
This fable was unkhown to the 8 and 
Wu no means agrees with the opinion entertained 
by the Troezenians AY the true pp tus, 5 
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1 great [een of Eredthes, | 
. Athens, was the moſt i ingenious and cele- _ 
brated artiſt of Greece; a all architect an : 
* ſculptor. F 

It was his fertile genius which . the 5: 
axe, the level, and the auger. The honour 1 
| having firſt made uſe of ſails is likewiſe aſcribed * 
bim, but for nothing was he more famous than for 
the perfection he attained i in the art of ſculpture; 8 
his ſtatues were ſaid to be animated, andi it was pte⸗ 
| tended that they even walked. This fable is 
founded upon the now ' progreſs. which the —— | 
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a male in u ſculpture, bete the time + of Dædalus. 


Their ſtatues, which were extremely rude, and 


elegant, had neither eyes, arms, nor legs. Some 


of theſe ſhapeleſs maſſes are ſtill to be ſeen in the 
cabinets of the curious. Dxdalus ! in making his 
ſtatues, took the human form for his model, m_ Si 
; exactly obſerved. its proportions. He gave them Z 
5 eyes, even ſucceeded i in producing : 1 Sede 7 
added arms to the body, and ſeparated the legs 

ee thoſe of a man in the act of walking. He Pg bo. 

| wards however became more famous by his miſ- Fs 

3 fortunes than by his performances. : Minos was ED 

formidable to all Greece, and! it was with aſtoniſn- 

ment t they ſaw A ſingle individual elude his ven- Bd 

. geance, and brave his power, merely by the 8 

of his own genius. Unhappily for this artiſt 5 
was not ſuperior to jealouſy, which involved him „ 

in guilt and eclipſedV his glory. He had taken : 

delight in inſtructing Talus one of his nephews. 

The pupil ſoon became equal to his maſter; he | 

. invented the potter s wheel; and having one day 5 

bound the Jaw of a ſerpent with ſharp teeth, he : 

made vſe of i it in cutting A piece of wood: from e 

5 this he caught the idea of a 5 an inſtrument to 8 

| . and yet ſo uſeful. - 


Dadalus poſſeſſed too much penetr ation not to 0 


= perceive that ſuch 1 inventions were of real ſervice 5 | 
to mankind, and rendered the diſcoverers of them _ 
1 immortal, F earful of being s furpaſed by Talus, he 


found 
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| found n means s ſecretly. to make away with him, He "2 
was ſurpriſed i in the act of filling up a grave, and 
Is | being interrogated | concerning this extraordinar y 
8 occupation, he anſwered, that he had been burr. 


3 ing a ſerpent. : This, by exciting ſuſpicion, led a 
I the diſcovery of the crime. He was condemne 4 


. to die by the Areopagus, but this ſentence vas = 
| afterwards mitigated to perpetual baniſhment, 50 = 
deteſtable an action having rendered him odious 3 * 
Athens, he took refuge in Crete, where for his 
extraordinary abilities he was gladly received by 
Minos. It was during his reſidence in this ile, 
. that he built the famous e near the city of | 
Gnofſus. CE TE i 
5 Pliny aſſures 1 us, W Den nad. a inEg bau, 1 
. and had taken the model of his labyrinth from tat £ : 
5 Thebes, one of the wonders of the world,; ba = 
. it! is certain that he only imitated the windir gs and 5 
the chambers of the paſſages, which do not con- 
5 Liieme an hundredth part of the Egy ptian la laby riach, | > 
In the time of Pliny, the Cretan labyrt inch no 
1 exiſted; whereas to this day are ſeen tde 
Ra: immenſe and magnificent veſtiges of that of Egypt, 
though built ages before the other. T he la Wy "= 
1 8 of Crete ſeems to have been nothing more than 
vaſt priſon. | Some authors fay only a quarry from * 
whence the ſtone was drawn which was ern ployed : 
5 » building the principal | cities of Crete. 


However that Were, Dadalus, obliged to fl Goh 
Mines, 3 
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| Minos wok ſhelter i in Sicily, where probably he paſ- . 

ſed the reſtof his days. The time and manner of his 
death are unknown. 10 expreſs his gratitude to | 
Cocalus, he formed a canal which receives the river 


city of Agrigentum he built a ſtrong citadel, the 
avenues to which were ſo difficult, that they might by 


| B Here Cocalus refided. The works of Daædalus 


from his great reputation, all thoſe which * 
any great excellence were attributed to him. 
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being thrown by his uncle Dædalus from the top of ; 


* oy 4 TS „ e > 21806 4 _ 2 $4 5 
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tridec. 5 1 
The moſt Ncilful of the; Pede of N was 
| = Eudocus; he was at the fame time the moſt grateful. pin 
gs In all his misfortunes he never abandoned his 


l 
8 . = 
N 


1 has deſcended to o poſterity, | - 


_ CERNING | THESEUS. 


1 1 paſſed hog the Gon 91 dee Y 

| 3 | and Em but was in reality ſon of Xgeus, king = 

SY of Athens, who was . deſcended from 8 
1 - 5 Az * . great : 


Alabas now called Cantera. | On a rock near the 


be defended by an inconſiderable number ON ene. 


were certainly numerous, but i in the courſe of time, 


With reſpect to Talus, the poets feigned | that PE 


the citadel of Minerva, he was by that goddeſs, the 5 
; prote&treſs « of the arts, eee into 4 per. . 


RH maſter. He i is likewiſe the e one whoſe 1 name 5 
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great Erectheus, king of Attica, and ſeveral EN 
countries. Theſeus, by his mother's fide, was 
grandſon of Pelops, king of Peloponneſus, one of ; 
the moſt powerful princes of his time. 

Pelops had ſeveral children, one of whom, named = 
Fine formed the city of Trœzene, and bad a 
daughter called Ethra, Who became the wife of ; 
 AMgeus. This prince compelled by neceſſity to 
leave ber, before his departure carefully concealed 
a ſword under the fragment of a rock, ordering 
= #thra if ſhe ſhould have a ſon, to keep! him rl "a 
=: ſhould have ſtrength to raiſe that ſtone 7 and take | 
he poſſeſſion c of the ſword, promiſing | to ack no edge 
him, on bringing that proof of his birth, = Th heleus 
from his earlieſt infancy announced by. his ere ry - 
action, that he would one day be a great keto. 
1 | Hercules coming co viſit Pittheus v. hüllt he was at 
| EE: table, laid aſide his lion' 8 ſkin; ſeveral chil dren 
. were terrified at ſeeing the form of this tert ible 
| beaſt, but T heſeus, then only ſeven years of 1805 8 
105 ſeizing an axe. which a ſlave held! in his hand, ad- 
voanced to combat the animal. AEthra having ſee en 
5 frequent proofs of the courage of her fon, at laſt 
8 diſcloſed to him the ſecret of his birth, on which I 
he raiſed up the ſtonc, took poſſeſſion of the ſword, 
Es and ſet out from Trœzene for the pur poſe of! ma- 
Of 4 king himſelf known to his father AEgcus. In his E 

:- thither he delivered the roads from ſever = 

peg . robbers and wild beaſts which infeſted i them. = = Þ} 
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is firſt exploit was to attack Periphates, who, » 


| med? with a bar of iron, lay wait for paſſengers in 


the environs of Epidaurus and killed them. The- 


ſeus conquered and ſlew him, and ever after pre- , 
ſervedthis weapon as a monument of his firſt victory. my”: 
On his arrival at Athens, he found the houſe 
of. Egeus involved! in the greateſt « calamities. ö 

cording to the accounts of the Poets, Medea had 

taken refuge there, and formed the project of 
| 5 marrying Ageus. They ſay that her {kill 3 in magic 
enabling her to penetrate into every thing, W 
ceaſily diſcovered the youthful Theſeus; that __ 

8 garding him as: an obſtacle to. her deſigns, and — 
certain that the king did not yet know him to be 
| ö his ſon, the infuſed ſuſpicions into Mgeus, and per- 
ſuaded him to poiſon Theſeus at a banquet. „„ 
|: fatal cup was prepared, and the! innocent youth drew 8 
ncar to receive it, but firſt unſheathed his ſword, ” 
and brandiſhed it before the king's eyes. „5 
inſtant he was acknowledged by Fgeus, who daſhed — 
away the cup, and declared him publickly Wes 
. and ſucceſſor to his throne. Pallas, ſon of Pandion, Ky 5 
T1 had ſome pretenſions to this throne; he regarded 3 
Mgeus himſelf as a ſtranger to the royal blood of 
che Erecthides, and having taken arms to diſpoſſeſs 9 
him of the kingdom, was defeated and ſlain with 
his adherents by Theſeus. Alfter this victory, 
Theſcus went to engage the bull of Marathon, 5 
| which he took alive, and afterwards facrificed. Ft . 
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= great Erectheus, king of Attica, and ſeveral other 
| countries. Theſeus, by his mother's fide, was 
7 5 grandſon of Pelops, king of Peloponneſus, one of : 
the moſt powerful princes of his tine. 2 
, Pelops had ſeveral children, one of Chews, 1 8 
- Bibi. formed the city of Trœzene, and had a 
: daughter called Zthra, who became the wiſe * 
en, This prince compelled by neceſſity io. ©: 
En. leave her, before his departure carefully concealed 5 
A ſword under the fragment of a rock, ordering 
5 Athra if ſhe ſhould have a fon, to keep him al L 
he ſhould have ſtrength to raiſe that ſtone and 1 mY 
. poſſeſſion of the ſword, promiſing to ackno YES L 
n, On bringing that proof of his birth, -F heſeus 0 
£ from his earlieſt infancy announced Dt his ev: ry | | 
SE action, chat he would one day be a great he 705-7 
i Hercules coming to viſit Pittheus 1 v. hilſt ke wa n at 
eds table, laid aſide his lion s ſkin; ſeveral children 
„ terrified at ſeeing. the form of this terrible - 
beaſt, but Theſeus, then only ſeven years of ages : 
5 ſeizing an axe which a ſlave held in his hand, ac al- 
vanced to combat the animal. thru h aving ſeen 
frequent proofs. of the courage of her ſon, at laſt 
diſcloſed to him the ſecret of his birth, on which 
he raiſed up the ſtonc, took poſſeſſion of the ſword, 
and ſet out from Trœzene for the purpoſe of ma- 
king himſelf known to his father Egeus. In his 
way thither he delivered the roads from ſeveral 


robbers and wild bealts which infeſted © them. TRE 
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His firſt exploit was to attack Periphates, who, : 


armed with a bar of iron, lay wait for paſſengers 1 
1 the environs of Epidaurus and killed them. The- 4 
ſeus conquered and flew him, and ever after Pre- 
| ſerved this weapon as a monument of his firſt victory. 


On his arrival at Athens, he found the houſe | 


of Ageus involved! in the greateſt calamities. Ac- ; 

| cording ro the accounts of the poets, Medea had N 
taken refuge there, and formed the project = 
marrying Ageus. They fay that her ſkill in magic . 
enabling her to penetrate. into every thing, 8 
eaſily diſcovered the youthful Theſeus; R 
garding him as an obſtacle to her deſigns, ad 
certain that the king did not yet know him to be 

his ſon, the infuſed ſuſpicions into Ageus, and per- 

ſuaded him to poiſon Theſeus at a banquet. . 

fatal cup was prepared, and the! innocent youth drew _ 

near to receive it, but firſt unſheathed his ſword, 2 

and brandiſhed it before the king” s eyes. : That 6 5 
inſtant he was acknowledged by Mgeus, who damedt 
away the cup, and declared him publickly his ſon I 
and ſucceſſor to his throne. Pallas, fon of Pandion, : 
had ſome pretenſions to this throne; he regarded 
Ageus himſelf as a ſtranger to the royal blood of 155 | 
the Erecthides, and having taken arms to diſpoſſeſs _— 
him of the kingdom, was defeated and ſlain with Toa 
his adherents by Theſeus. After this victory, _ 
Theſeus went to engage the bull of Marathon, . 
which he took alive, and afterwards ſacrificed, 3 3 
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was a ſhort time after this, that he undertook to 
deliver his country from the ſhameful tribute: im. 

5 poſed upon it by the ſecond Minos. J 
; This account of the 5 18 a mixture © of the = 
1 fabulous and hiſtorical. 5 = 
CC. We ſhall ſee i in the hiſtory of . hit thi FE 
1 | 5 to famous woman could not poſſibly be preſent 2 It 
= the court of Ageus when he recognized his ſ. ſon, 2 
py and that conſequently the poets have attributed o 

her crimes of which ſhe never was guilty, 

The ſeus accompanied the Argonauts to the 
| " a of the Golden F leece. He went With - 
Hercules to the war of the Amazons. Ile was 
5 with Pirithous at the battle between the Centaurs ; 
and the Lapithæ, and with Meleager at the hunt of. 
5 the Caledonian boar. En rs 5 „ 1 
It was this hero who exterminated t two yr rants F 

5 Sicily, famous for their cri mes and barbarity. 
"8 firſt, called Phalaris, encloſed men ive in a : 
be bull, and then placed a flow fire under it, 
when the cries of the ſuffering wretches reſembled. 
„ bello w ing of a bull. Perillus, the inventor ol 
N this horrible machine, was the firſt who proved his 
925 own work, being put into it by the command of 
Phalaris. „ ws 
>" This ſecond tyrant was called Lo Thi. 
FORT wander uſed to place ſtrangers ona bed of iron, and 
5 top off that part of ew oy, which excecded the 
mo length of: the bed. 5 
8 jjj̃ͤͤ Os os, © Pirithous 
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1 'Pirithous, king of the Lapithæ, a people of Theſ- 
1 faly, contracted the moſt intimate friendſhip with 


8 Theſeus. This prince having heard the exploits' nm 
b of Theſeus much boaſted of, wiſhed to become . 
. acquainted) with him, and to make trial of his valour; : T 
but theſe two heroes upon knowing each other, far 

| from fighting, mutually vowed an eternal friend- DS 
£1 ſhip. Some time after, Pirithous eſpouſed Deida- CE 
13 mia, likewiſe called Hippodamia, and invited 2 

| > Theſeus and the Centaurs to his nuptials. The ETD.” 
3 1 latter being heated with wine attempted to carry off 5 
due bride, and killed ſeveral of the Lapithæ who 

Y oppoſed 1 them. But this outrage on his friend was - . 
> ſoon revenged by Theſeus, with the blood of the 2 

1 greater part of the Centaurs. Ceneus, one of N 

BF moſt famous of the Lapithæ, being cruſhed under 5 

3 4 heap of | trees, was feigned | to have been metamor- Pp. = 


| 5 hold into a bird. 


: firſt found « out the art of breaking horſes, and em- 


from the word hippes, hor ſe. i 


Theſe Centaurs were a 1 of { Theſfaly, who . 


F ploying them in battle. -Þ his method of fighting "I 5 
; cauſed ſo much aſtoniſhment, that! in the firſt mo- e BY 
ments of ſurpriſe horſes and men were ſuppoſed to 5 

1 be one animal, which they deſcribed as half man, e 4 
| 3 and half horſe. They were called eee . 


The moſt tender r as we have id, . 
ted Theſeus and Pirithous; they engaged 1 in ſeveral 5 
adventures together; ſome of which'y were e ſucceß ful. * 


——_—_ Helen, — 
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Helen, daughter of Tyndarus, though at tines time 

13 very young, was celebrated for her beauty through. 1 

5 out all Greece. Pirithous and Theſeus ſormed ; 

the project of gaining Poſſeſſion of her by force. 

For this purpoſe they went to Spar by,” and having 
15585 ſucceeded in their attempt. "Helen {ell 57 lot to : 
Tlbeſeus. 3 er gn 

. 'To riches ſome compentiten to his friend Piri. 1 
5 e Theſeus promiſed. to accompany him into 

5 Epirus, and aſſiſt him 1 in the deſign of carrying off 

| . Froſerpine, wiſe of Aidoneus, This ſecond enter. 
prize proved fatal to them. Pirithous was torn 

5 in pieces and devoured by the dogs of Aidoneus, 
and Theſeus being made priſoner, did hot ee 
* his liberty till granted to the 1 intreaty of Her- | 
dee, e priſon of Theſeus being in the and 

-- Scyros, where are the lake Acher uſa, and the 

i 1 Acheron and Cocytus, the poets took N 

5 occaſion from this circumſtance to feign, that he 

5 deſcended into the infernal regions to carry off 

Proſerpine, that he was confined by Pluto, and 

owed the refloration of his 1 to che c interceſſion : 

5 of Hercules. . 1 

5 Theſeus had ſeveral wives. The firſt was A, 
.  tiope, or Hippolyta, queen of the Amazons, and 
mother of Hippolytus, whoſe hiſtory we have al- 
28 ready given. Hercules beſtowed her in marriage 
on The ſeus in reward for the aſſiſtance he had recciv- 


ed from him! in a his \ war with thoſe martial females - 
Wo 8. 
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His next wife was Phædra, daughter of the ſecond . 

Minos, ſo well known for her criminal and fatal 5 

attachment to the young Hippolytus. N e „ 

. During the impriſonment of Theſeus, the un- = DET 1] 

; grateful Athenians, forgerful of his e ſer- e — 
vices, took part with his ene mies. Caſtor and 8 
Pollux came At the head of a numerous army to e 
recover their fiſter Helen. This was called the „„ 

War of the Tyndarides. To give a better idea of 5 

| the ingratitude of the Athenians, i it is neceſſary __ FE» 

: ' recount the eſſential benefits they had derived ; 

from Hercules. He had united the twelve towns 

. Attica into che ſingle city of Athens, and no 7 

longer made laws but with their j Joint conſent. TS 

This novel form of government exciting * 

neral curioſity, Athens was reſorted to from = 

parts of Greece. Theſeus, fearful leſt ſo great a 

- number of rangers ſhould diſturb the public order, | 

| divided the people into three bodies : : the firſt was e 

L compoſed of the nobility ;j—the ſecond of mecha- 

| dien and the third of the peaſantry. . 

35 Whatever privileges they thought 1 to 

9 their happineſs, were granted by Theſeus; he only 0 
: reſerved the right of ſuperintending the preſerva- ; 

tion of the laws. It was then he introduced the 5 

worſhip of the goddeſs Pytho, or Perſuaſion, 8 . 

— unite by her means their minds and intereſts, 5 

5 He revived the Iſthmic Games, in honour of e 

Neprone: he carefully Ton and propagated 1385 

„„ 4 4 3 religion, = 
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0 religion, perceiving that this alone could curb the 
human paſſions, He inſtituted feats which might 
be frequented with ſafety, as he had, after the ex= 
0 ample of Hercules, delivered Greece from the 
e robbers and wild beaſts which before infeſted i it. 

8 Theſeus, i in uniting the twelve towns of Attica, 5 
: 1 no other intention than to render the Athe- 
nians more powerful, and did not foreſ cc that 1 

1 ſerving them he was deſtroying his own authority, 
Before this time, each town having its p. wriicular 
Intereſt, had no thought of governing ; they feared. ö 

= the other towns which Theſcus might employ -0 
> retain. them in obedience; but by this 0 ä 
5 T heſeus had no more power at his diſpoſal. 3 
- He had only reſerved for himſelf the. ſuperin- 
1 ide of the laws, he could no longer enforce 
: : obedience to > them, and thus he annihilated his oun 

29 Vr CE 
In vain did he tely.c on aha @ndrade of the Athe- | 
: nians, in vain did he increaſe the privileges of the. 

= people, ; it was perceived that he could not compel - 

5 their obedience, they wiſhed to have the authority : 

REY in their own. hands, and all the efforts of Theſeus 
5 to preſerve his prerogatives ſeemed ads of Fyranny ” 
. deſpotiſm. 155 8 5 e 
: It might have been thought that Theſeus, covered | 
with glory, | had only to repoſe himſelf in the en- 
Joyment of public gratitude ; bur the Athenians, 


5 Falaus even of the ſhadow of power” which re- 
| : maine: a 
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7 meiden to him, grew weary of the reſpect a owed . 
KH him; they ſided with his enemies, baſcly abandoned 
| 4 him, and forced him into exile. Perceiving the 
EZ impoſſibility of governing a corrupt people Who 
vwiſhed continually to be flattered, he ſecretly ſent 
his children into Eubæa to Elphenor, ſon of Calco- 
7 don, and went himſelf to the town of Gagetta, where 5 
| : he imprecated the vengeance of the gods upon 1 
the ungrateful Athenians. This place is {till called 
the field of Maledictions. Aſter this, Theſeus 
i embarked for the court of Lycomedes, king of the ; ” 
7 iſland. of Scyros. This treacherous monarch, a : a, 
5 5 friend of the Athenians, received him with hoſpi- SG 
aulity only the more effectually to deſtroy him. 
3 5 Under pretence of ſhowing him the extent of the 5 
| 7 iſland and his numerous fleets, he led him to the LEE 
= top ofa lofty rock from which he precipirated him OE 
= headlong. N . 


= Thus periſhed one of the moſt iltuſtrious heroes 5 
we meet with in the annals of antiquity. „ 
5 His death happened during the thirvemb year _ 
of the reign of Mneſtheus, Who ſucceeded ham. = 
It was not till after the death of this king that the . 
B children of Theſeus returned to Athens, and aſ-. 
cended the throne. Theſe facts are atteſted by 5 
- the marbles of Paros, and all the glory which the . 
Hz Athenians afterwards acquired on ſo many different 6 
q occaſions, could! never efface the remembrance of 8 
Heir. ingratitude. 5 Y The word of Juſtice re Rs 
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5 d too feeble to puniſh the « crimes of a a nation; 
but impartial hiſtory eternizes their ſhame, devotes: 8 
them to the cenſure of future ages, and tg the 

deteſtation of every lover of juſtice and Virtue, 


7 The power of the Athenians was not great enough 


> prevent Greece and the whole univerſe from 
5 preſerving the memory of Theſeus. Alter his 
death they called to mind his illuſtrious actions, 


5 — and his veneration for the gods; they rendered Y 
him the honours granted to heroes, and eren : 
| raiſed him a temple. The Athenians themſely es 


8 ſeveral ages after, bluſhing for the crime of their 5 


8 anceſtors, endeavoured in ſome meaſure to &Þ ate : 
. by honouring as a divinity the hero Wao was 


| born among them. WS ES 
| Theſeus, in imitation of Bacchus, had, dur 95 is 


5 le, conſecrated his hair in the temple of Spoil 
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The manner in which he wore it was called thy ſets © 


5 des, as that of Bacchus was called af der the na! ne 3 
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= that x gad. They were afterwards imitated by 
_ | Theſeus bad by Phadra a ie ſon cal Wed 


_ Den e In his way to the Trojan V ar he : 


| was hoſpitably received by Phillis, queen of 1 hrace 


„ daughter to Lycurgus, who reigned. over 


part of the ſame country. This princeſs Demo- | 


pPzhoon married, but quitting. her ſoon after, his 


| unhappy wife, unable to ſupport the pains of ab- 
: lence, * a period to her exiſtence, | ; The poets 
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1 pretended that ſhe was changed into an almond 1 
1 tree. The name of Phillis nearly approaching 0 
1 that of Phill, an almond tree, gave occaſion to 
8 this: fable. They added, that the almond tree i 
1 blooms early | in the ſpring, becauſe Phillis in this — 
1 manner expreſſed the joy ſhe felt at the return | 
of Demophoon, which happened i in the ſpring. | wy: - 
3 Under the Archontate of Phædon, Cimon 3 5 
= {lacs the Athenians to ſearch for the relics of 
= 1 great Theſeus. The tomb was diſcovered by : 
| means of an eagle which was turning up the earth On, 
with its beak, and on being opened was found w 
; contain the aſhes and arms of that unfortunate e 
hero; theſe the Athenians received with the great- e 
eſt veneration, and placed i them i in che middle of OED 
= their city. | | 3 : 5 
Theſeus ain: his life bad N 1 the ; 
Grand of- the unfortunate ; | 5 never Was alſiſtance 
FH. implored of him in vain. It was therefore deter- 1 5 5 
Mt mined that his burial place ſhould be for ever SC 
ſacred and inviolable aſylum for all Who feared 35 
the violence of their perſecutors ; ſo that long = 
. alter his death, Theſeus was ſtyled. the bencfactor Fe? 
2" Of mankind, and the : protector of the diſtreſſed. 
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364 HISTORY OF NERCULES, 


HISTORY OF HERCULES, = 


ö inks we ſhall oblige our re ade; rs bÿ 
: preſenting them with what the author of the travels 
of Anacharſis has written upon rhis moſt illuſtrious 8 
; of heroes. OBE „ 
His fame, and che monuments of TR glory, Neher 
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to the very extremities of the globe. He was " 


deſcended from the kings of Argos, but paſſed 
© for the fon of Jupiter, and Alcmena, w ile of Am- 

phytrion. e N 5 
18 kiltory i is a a ſeries br prodigies, or rath: er it 


7: is the hiſtory « of all thoſe who have borne th e fame 


name and undergone the ſame labours. Writers 
. have exaggerated their exploits, ad the. n in one 8 
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man, and attributed to him every illuſtrious action 
| whoſe author was unknown n; they have loa ded him =. 


- 2 >, * I „ 
2 * n 5 . 8 
FFP 


With a glory which ſeems to redound 1 upon the wh ble =} 
human ſpecies, for the Hercules they; adore is a 


- Phantom of grandeur raiſed between hear en f 


. 1 as it were, ts fill vp the interval. 
00 The real Hercules differed fr om Aar men n in MY 


2 but his ſtreng th, nor reſembled the gods. 5 


8 of the Greeks 1 in any thing but his weakneſs.” = 
5 Among the moſt celebrated of this name, Dio- ET” 
i dorus Siculus dilling uiſhes three. _ is 


The firſt cravelled | into Africa, and near Cadiz es 
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: erected thoſe famous pillars which told the traveller 
; that it was in vain to wiſh to pals beyond them. > 
The ſecond was born! in Crete, among the Dac- 1 
yl Idæi, and firſt inſtituted the Olympic Games. A 


* he third, ſon of Jupiter and Alcmena, was born | 


T hebes, and rendered himſelf famous by 1 thou- ns 

| ſand exploits. There exiſted another Hercules, . 
more ancient than the three we have juſt men- 
tioned, but as the Greek writers reckon more than To 
forty. of this name, it would be uſeleſs and tedious, | 

do give an account of them. We muſt however e 
remark, that the origin of this name ſcems to be . 

En derived from the Phoenician word barckel, trader. 5 
5 Ita was a name given in general to chiefs of colonies, A 

celebrated navigators, and illuſtrious ſtrangers. . : 

11 5 We are particularly confirmed 1 in this opinion, 06 5 
ſeeing that the Tyrian Hercules was called Thaſiu 
the Phcenician, Agenor; the Grecian, Alceus, * 

= Alcides ; and the * gyptian, Who Was contem- 
Porary ich Oſiris and general ol we troops, | 
Ozochor, on fn 55 

It was Thebes which gave e birch to Alcides, the | ; 

moſt illuſtrious of the name of Hercules. En. 


| He was ſon to Alcmena and Amphytrion, 2 ids 


1 ee of Perſeus. T his Prince, heir to Elec 
trion in right of his wife, Was appointed ſucceſſor 05 
to the kingdom of Mycene, and after him his ſon, ' 
5 Alcides; but Amphytrion, having accidentally kil- 5 
5 led his father | in lay Flectrion, was obliged to fly 1 85 


and 


366 e HISTORY or HERCULES, | : 


| and da to Athens. Sthenelus then bec, 
king of Mycenz, and was ſucceeded by his ſon 


me | 


: Euryſtheus, who was born at the ſame time 3 1 


Aleides, fo thatthe latter found bine tie fü, 
e eee I 
The great reputation of Hercules Won led tie 


5 bete to intermix fiction with his hiſtor N. His 


ſtrength, his courage, and his ſurpriſing exploits 


: flattered human vanity but the impoſſibility o 


attaining the fame excellence, made them attribute 
„ him divine extraction, and ſay he v was s deſcends de cd] 5 
3 from the ſovereign of the gods. 


tering magic incantations to re tard the birth 0. 1 
Aleides. Ga :lanthis, companion of Alemena, havin 5 19 
perceived her, deceived. the goddeſs by telith 


95 Jupiter, ſays che fable, aſſumed the form ot An 15 b 
Phytrion, and became the father of Alc, des.” Th - 


fa night e on which the Thunderer practiſed this fraud 5 
po longer duration than uſual. Juno, jealous 
5 of the grandeur to which this hero was de cſtine ed, _ 


retarded the moment of his birth, ! in order to ſecure 3 : 


the kingdom of M lycenæ to Euryſtheus by! right ol 


| ſeniority, Knowing likewiſe that Jupiter had ſworn 


an oath, that he who ſhould be firſt born, hon 10 

have command over the other, ſhe difguile d her- 
wp {elf a as an old woma n, and under the name of Luci | 
na, ſeated herſelf at the door of Alcmena mut. 


= 


„der that Aicmena | was juſt delivered of 2 fre - 


45 . June 0 urpriſed, quirted her r pe 9 0 an d that 


in. t [tant 


— .. — — — 


5 iaſtant Tieren was born; enraged at being thus 
diſappointed, ſhe changed Galanthis into a weaſel. 
8 Juno conſtantly purſued Hercules with the moſt | 
implacable hatred ; when an infant in the cradle 8 
ſhe ſent two ſerpents to devour him, but me 
| young hero ſtrangled them both with his hands. Ta 
1 However, at the intreatyof Minerva, ſhe relaxed 
of her ſeverity againſt Hercules, and even went ſo 
far as to nouriſh him with her own milk, ſome 
drops of which eſcaping his lips, ſormed that 
5 part of heaven ſince called the milky Way. (This is 
an innumerable multitude of ſtars which give greater 
uſtre to that partof heaven. ) The thunder was heard 
to roll the moment Hercules was. born, and —_ 
the poets pretend was a preſage of his future 
| greatneſs, Such are the principal fables which 
5 adorn the account of the birth of this hero, let us 
5 remove theſe veils, and return to his hiſtory. . 
Euryſtheus, ſon of Sthenelus, on aſcending * 7 
throne of Mycenæ, became jealous of Hercules. 3 
The rights of that hero, and his courage, gave him = 
| great alarm; he ſought every opportunity « of en- Fo 
gaging him i in ſome enterpriſe, and even of . 
; poſing his life on many occaſions. Greece was 1 
5 chat time over- run with robbers, murderers . 
WM and wild beaſts; it was in combating theſe che 
whole life of Hercules Was employed, and the poets 
1 have deſcribed his perpetual and dangerous labours 
| 8 ö by repreſenting them as the perſecutions of Juno. : 


TT . Hercules 5 
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ſeveral children. 1 8 e 
: | Having learned that all 15 life he ſhould be 
0 ſubſe to the commands of Euryſtheus, he fell i; into 8 
ſo violent a rage, that, no longer knowing 05 
| thing around him, he maſſacred his own children, 
and his couſin Iölas. When his fury abated, bis 
grief and regret were ſo great, that he would | 
; * longer live at Thebes, but went to procure 
| expiation for his involuntary crime at Athens, and N 
returned to ſubmit himſelf to the orders of Eu- 
ryſtheus. This prince found his repentance 0 
ſincere, and his ſubmiſſion ſo undiflembled, that : 


309 | HISTORY, or HERCULES. Sh 


4 Hercules w asbrought up by Creon, king of 7 bel hes, 
who beſtowed great pains on the cultivation of 1 
mind. The great courage he diſplayed from 1; 

15 earlieſt infancy determined Creon to give I 10 
marriage Megara his daughter, by whom: he [1 bi 


he entruſted him with. the command of | his ar- 


mies, taking care, however, to engage him 8 
petually 1 in new enterpriſes. The poets a attributed 2 
this exceſſive fury to the jealouſy of Juno; they 

; pretended. that Pallas by caſting a ſtone reſtored | 
him to tranquillity, | and threw. him into a pro- = 
1 found lecp. This is an allegory, deſcriptive of 
e the anxious folicitude of his friends, and the pru- | 
dent reſolutions which, upon cool reflection, he 

: adopted. Hercules regarding his mar riage as in. 


5 auſpicious, ſeparated from his wife Megare, wy 0 5 


a] | 
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1 gave herh in marriage to che ſecond Islas, his faith- 26 
| ful companion i in 1 all his s undertakings. 5 


EXPLANATION Or THE. LABOURS or 
| | HERCULES, 


XP iſt exploit of: Hercule was to Kill £ 5 
two drendful ſerpents. His extreme youth cauſed 5 
it to be ſaid that Juno had ſent them to devour 

him in his cradle, and that by his ſtrangling them 

he gave a proof of his being deſcended from Ju- 

| 74 piter. He hunted ſeveral lions in the foreſt of _ 

#1] Nemea: one among them which was greater than 

1 the reſt he flew himſelf, and e ever after wore its s ſkin 


MN as A covering. 
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| | To give this combat more ”, the maryellous, 5 
the fable relates, that Juno ſent this lion againſt 5 
him, and that when killed by Hercules, the god. 
deſs placed it among the conſtellations. | The 
kings of Syria, in imitation of Hercules, uſed 
likewiſe to adorn themſelves with the ſkin of a lion, 5 
Birds near the lake Stymphalus laid waſte 8 
cadia; Hercules with a great noiſe purſued and N 
drove them out of the country. This i is the fable, 135 

we ſhall now give the hiſtory. „„ 5 . 
This country was infeſted with robbers, who ” 
: concealed themſelves in the woods Which cover 3 
hon banks of the lake Stymphalus. Hercules = 
nn * „„ vent 
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370 LABOURS or HERCULES, 


went in r purſuit of them, and frightened them our 
of the woods by beating upon brazen kettle 


. drums. Being thus driven from their retreat, 


they were defeated and exterminated. Theſe ate 
the birds Stymphalides, which are frequently c con. 
founded with the Harpies, from Which however 


I they ought. always to be diſtinguiſhed, 


1 marſhes of Lerna, near Argos, abounded 1 
wich ſerpents, which ſeemed to increaſe as faſt as 
they were deſtroyed. Hercules, entirely to extir. g 
pate them, ſet fire to the reeds, and theſe marſhes 

being afterwards cultivated became exceedingy 
fertile, which occaſioned i it to be faid, that he had 
0 employed a golden ſeythe to cut off the heads of 

. the Hydra, which were feigned to ſpring again % 
faſt as ſevered from the body. Ir appcars like. 
wiſe that among theſe ſerpents, there was a ſpecies 23 

8 particularly venomous called Hydros, which gare 
riſe to the ſtory of the Hydra of Juno. | Hercules 
ſteeped his arrows in the venom of this ſerpent, 

: which rendered the wounds given by them incur- 

5 able. Juno, continues the fable, ſeeing that 

| Hercules had almoſt vanquiſhed the Hydra, ſent 

a ſea crab to divert him from the combat by biting 

5 his heel; this Hercules cruſhed, and it was 55 
” Juno transformed into the ſign Cancer. ata el 
The foreſt Erymanthus was over-run with w id 
5 boars. 0 Hercules hunted and deftroyed them, | 


carrying the head of che largeſt as a 3 an 
5 Furt 
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| 1 Paryftknus 3. who thinking it was not yet deat | 
Bi was ſo terrified, that he ran and concealed him- 
ſell. The tuſks of this boar were long preſerved 


in the temple of Apollo. 


Euryſtheus ordered Hercules to bring him a 8 
bind very remarkable for its addreſs in cluding 
the hunters. In accompliſhing this, the hero was Fe 
a whole year, but at laſt ſucceeded in taking . 
alive. It was pretended that this animal had feet 5 
of braſs; an allegory intended to deſcribe the rapi- 

5 dity with which it ran; and ſtill more to increaſe 

© the marvellous, they g gave it horns of gold. SE 
5 Augeas, king of Elis, had ſuch numerous oaks, "op 

a that he had no ſtable ſufficiently large to contain 8 

| them. In conſequence he ſuffered them to „„ 
over the fields, which being trodden down and N 

| 5 covered with dirt, became unfit for cultivation. . 

| 5 Hercules, at his entreaty, employed his troops WE 

turning the courſe of the river Alpheus over thoſe _ 
plains, which, by thus cleanſing them, reſtored - 

their original fertility. This was the origin of the 5 

fable that the ſtables o of Augeas were cleanſed by wy: 

| river. That avaricious prince having refuſed the 1 
* reward he had promiſed for this ſervice, Her- „ 
cules entered Elis, | conquered and put to death e 
both him and his ſon Eurytus, but ſpared 1 e 
leus, upon whom he beſtowed che crown, becauſe „ 
he had endeavoured to perſuade his father from a 


conduct 10 unjuſt and 3 


8  Aidoneus, 
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Aidoneus, king of Epirus, coming to the aff. 
tance of Augeas, was defeated and wounded, 
: which gave riſe to the fable of Pluto combating 
Hercules, and being wounded by that hero, Who 
was protected by Minerva during the battle. 1 
The iſland of Crete produced bulls Of extraor- a 
=  dinary beauty; Euryſtheus ordered Hercules to 

g0 and bring away by force the moſt beautiful, 


which he executed. This bull was according: to 1 


| the poets. that of Paſipha. 1 . 3 
: Hercules received likewiſe orders to. g0 \ and. | 
2 being off the mares of Diomedes, Who in attempt. 


X; ing to prevent him was killed. This Prince was 


ſo curious in his horſes, that to maintain a greater 
number of them, he ruined himſelf, and even fold | 
his ſlaves. From this circumſtance it was br. 


4 tended, that he fed them with human fleſh. 


| Hercules, on his way into Spain, plundered the 


= iſland of Cos, and defeated the famous Geryon, | 


a giant with three bodies ; that | is to ſay, he de- 
feated a prince Who reigned over che three iſlands, 
INES, Minorca, and Ebuſi, ; 
On his arrival in Italy, Hercules made ſeveral 
| conqueſts; ; rendered confident by his courage and 
numerous victories, he took little 1 n 
cChooſing! his plan of encampment. N 

Cacus, a petty tyrant, who reſided among inac· 
cellſible rocks, ſurpriſed him i in the night, and car- 
ried off 1 of his 3 Hercules purſued him, 

5 1 beliege! 3 
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1 bees him! in 1 his fortreſs. and flew > 90g This 


5 Cacus Was ſaid to be deſcended from Vulcan, and 


DO is deſcribed as A giant with three heads, who ſent : 
4 forth flames of fire from his mouth and noſtrils. TT 
Hercules, wiſhing to eſtabliſh a colony on the - 


WM coaſt of Africa for the convenience of commerce, 0 


Was repulſed by another adventurer, Who was ſo 


8 firmly eſtabliſned there, that it was impoſſible to 


: diſlodge him. ; Hercules found means to draw him 


out to ſea, and cutting him off from all communi- 5 


* cation with the land, where he uſed to Feine e 
| repair his loſs, and procure | freſh troops, there 


killed him. : This victory gave riſe to the fable of 5 


* Antæus a famous giant, ſon. of Terra. When _ 


: i fighting with Hercules he recovered new ſtrength 


every time he touched the Farth his mother; this be- 5 


ing perceived by Hercules, he caught him in his . 
I brawny arms, and holding him between heaven and 


earth thus ſtrangled him. This Antæus built the 850 


= little city of Ting, which i is now the town of Tan- . 


1 gier. Sertorius many ages after had the tomb 1 
3 8 of this giant opened, and his bones were in a reality. 5 
Z bound to be a prodigious ſize. 5 = VVV 
During the reſidence of Hercules i in i Kites; the . 


SN tyrant Buſiris ſent pirates to carry off the Heſpe- e 


= rides, nieces to Atlas, king of Mauritania and Heſ- 
peria. Theſe Hercules de feated, and afterwards 5 


1 attacked Buſiris himſelf, whom he vanquiſhed and 5 


N ew. To reward this ſervice Alas inſtructed him 195 
© LD OR = 
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1 the principles of aſtronomy, a ſcience | in which. 
Hercules made ſuch progreſs, that he was the rg 
who diſcovered that the Milky Way was only a 
5 aſſemblage of ſtars. The poets deſcribed this dif. 
7 covery by faying, that he had let fall ſome drops 
of the milk of Juno upon that part of heaven. h 
the ſame manner the aſſiſtance which Hercules gare 
Atlas in his war againſt Buſiris, was repreſented 
by the fable of his having aſſiſted him to ſup. 
port the heavens upon his ſhoulders. Atlas having : 
preſented him with ſome of the fineſt ſheep of his 
country, and the Greek word expreſſing equally | 
ſheep : and apple, it was pretended that Hercules 
-- had: received from che garden of the — 
apples of gold. 1 15 
5 This hero e as 7 as - Cults; which 
he regarced as the extremity of the world, be⸗ ; 

955 cauſe at this Point the ſetting ſun ſeems to fink 
into the occan. 5 Here he raiſed two pillars 
upon | which he inſcribed, ne plus ultra, which 
means it is impoſſible to adyance any farther, 
— Bacchus, or rather Oſiris, did the ſame in his 

= : Indian expedition. All the fabulous hiſtorian 
8 75 ſpeak of theſe pillars, and yet many learned cri- 
. 5 tics are of opinion they never exiſted. The) 
1 ſay that this fable was occaſioned by the two 
mountains called Calpe and Abyla, i in the Araits 
of Gibraltar, one of which ſtands in Africa, and 
8 che other! in Europe. ; It was looked W as nh 
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ale even impoſſible to advance beyond theſe 1 moun- 
tains, However, in the temple, which the inhabi- = 
tants of Cadiz raiſed at ſome diſtance from their oo 
city to the honour of Hercules, were ſeen two 
magnificent pillars, and the Phoenician characters 
with which they were inſcribed gave reaſon. 10 
| A believe, that they had been erected by Hercules 

1 himſelf. The ancients. attributed to the ſe pillars _ 
the power of checking che impetuoſity of the winds, 
and of preventing the ocean from being driven 1 
© their violence over the earth, and thus introducing . 
tte diſorder and confuſion which reigned in the 
| time of Chaos. The ſituation of this temple, * 
they ſuppoſed, on the confines of the world, its an- 
; = tiquity, its ever durable woods, its inſcriptions, . 
its hieroglyphicks, and the labours of Hercules, xs 
which the Greeks afterwards engraved there, all 
rendered i it extremely famous. The inhabitants 1 
I Cadiz thought themſelves ſecure from all dangers, 5 
| becauſe they were under the immediate protection 5 
bol the greateſt of heroes. Theron, king of Spain, N 
| * wiſhing to Tillage this temple, a panic fear diſ- i 
| 7 perſed his troops, and drove his fleet from the : 1 
H coaſt. It is generally thought, that the expedition : 
into Africa was the laſt of the labours enjoined 3 
| by Euryſtheus. That prince now perceived, _ 
= he only encreaſed the glory of Hercules, and that 
he had nothing to apprehend from his pretenſions 7 5 
80 the throne, But — and asi did not 


BB +. 1 ſuit 
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ſuit this hero. His courage continually led hin 6 
engage in ſome new enterprize. He pencttattd 
into the heart of Scythia to deliver Prometheus 
as we have related i in the firſt part of this work. 

The river Achelous by overflowing | its by inks 


— "a waſte. the country of Calydon, and Carried 
5 away the marks which diſtinguiſhed their reſpe&ive 


5 lands. Hercules conſtructed dykes, and thus re. 


ſtored peace to the Calydonians and Arcadia, 7 


who had often gone to war on this account. "The 
fable as we have already ſaid deſcribed this under. 


55 taking as an actual combat with the river. "Te re⸗ 


preſents Achelous as changed i into a ſer pent, to CY. 


preſs the windings of its courſe. He is metamor-⸗ 


phoſed into a bull, becauſe this was the 5 mbo!l 
under which they repreſented rivers. Hercules 
5 tears off . horn, which means that he united two 
branches into one. This horn is excha anged | for 
that of the goat Amalthea, which produced every | 
bleſſing, that is to fay, the ancient branch of the | 


river was converted into fruitful land. (Encus, 5 


8 king of Calydon, | rewarded this diſtinguiſhed ler- 


; vice by giving Hercules i in marriage his daughter 
SE Dejanira, who bore him aſonnamed Hyllus. At the 
5 court of this king Hercules remained three years. 


The fable of the battle of Hercules with Ache- | 


1 1 proves with what art the poets disfigured 
me moſt ſimple events. In the ſame manner they 
_ have diſguiſed the hiſtory of Alemæon fon of Am- 
th; — phiaras, 
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Phiaraus. | This prince having killed 155 mother, 
conſulted the oracle, which anſwered, that he 
would never be delivered from the Furies till ne 
Fg inhabited a place upon which the ſun did not ſhine 7 
at the time he committed the crime. The river 
Ache lous having in one of f its inundations ſwept VILA 
away great maſſes of earth, theſe ſoon formed 
| themſelves into little illands, upon one of which . 
= Alcmæon took up his abode, and there found 1 
1 aſylum. Theſe iſlands were called Echinades. 
The fabulous account of their origin is, that ſome 
= nymphs of this name having neglected Achelous | in 1 
= one of their ſacrifices, that god carried them away V 
1 in his ſtream, and metamorphoſed chem all into „5 
| heaps of carth and fand. V 
3 Among the labours of W we muſt not e 
3 ger the aſſiſtance he afforded Theſeus, when 
that hero with his friend Pirithous attempted to 
carry off Proſerpine, wife of Aidoneus, king of ba 
Epirus. Pirithous we have already ſaid periſhed, _ 
and Theſcus was detained a priſoner. Hercules 
| paſſed into Epirus, delivered Theſcus, killed * ” 
I ſerpent | that was retreating | into the cave „ : 
| | Tznarus, and brought away a maſtiff of prodigious 1 
= ſize from the city of T ricaſſia. Aidoneus =: 
; wounded by Hercules; and as he inhabited the =; 
1 country which was called the infernal regions, It a 
= was ' pretended that Hercules had deſcended. into : 
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5 the manſions of the dead to deliver Theſeus, had 
. bound Cerberus, and wounded Pluto himſelf. 
Hercules ſeems to have regarded his Erpel 
„ againſt Aidoneus as extremely perilous; before he 9 
entered on it, he wiſhed to be initiated at Athens 
into the myſteries of Eleuſina. Muſeus, ſon of Or. I 
5 pheus, who preſided over theſe myſteries, repreſent. . 
cd to him, that men could not be admitted; but 
to avoid giving this formidable hero a poſitive te. 
fuſal, he inſtituted others on his account, which 4 
were called the little myſteries of Eleuſina. After F 
: Hercules, theſe were admiſſible to ſtrangers, 55 
5 The deliverance of Alceſte i is one of the moſt bril- 
N Rant actions of Hercules. | Medea, ſays the fable, 
e adviſed the daughters of Pelias to cut their father 
„„ pieces, and boil his limbs with certain herbs which I 
the mentioned, aſſuring them that by this means 
„ youth would be reſtored i in the ſame manner as 
ſhe had reſtored that of ſon, father of Jaſon, | Wo 
„ The unhappy old man was the victim of the cre· 
SE dulity of his daughters. Acaſtus his ſon purſuet 
his ſiſters to the court of Admetus, where they had 
taken refuge after their unintentional crime; this : 
| ” prince was the leſs inclined to deliver them up, as 
ſſmitten with the charms of Alceſte he had already = 
married her, Acaſtus in conſequence of this le · 
fuſal laid waſte the country, and Admetus quitting | 
5 his capital to repel theſe ravages was unhappily taken 


5 e. lr was then that Alceſte, obedicnt only — 
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to the dictates of conjugal affection, offered to ſur- : 
render herſelf into the hands of her brother, if he 
] would reſtore the liberty of Admetus. The ex- 

a change was accepted, and Alceſte, fays the fable, = 

: had juſt been offered up as a ſacrifice where Al- 

® cides met Death and encountered him; he found 5 

. means to vanquiſh him, and binding him with 1 
# chains of adamant, refuſed to ſet him at liberty on -:- 

any other condition but that of reſtoring Alceſte 5 
co life. Death was forced to accede to the terms, 
and Hercules conducted the tender, generous Al- 
c ceſte to her huſband Admetus. Hiſtory makes no 
mention of the treacherous counſel given by Me- 1 
dea to the daughters of Pelias; on the contrary we 
2 ſhall ſee | in the hiſtory of Jaſon, that many crimes TI 
1 were by the poets attributed to Medea of which 
| l the never was guilty. It i is not difficult to explain 5 
SE this ſtory of Alceſte. Hiſtory informs us, that 
4 Admetus being conquered by Acaſtus, and taken 
| 4 . priſoner, Was obliged to deliver to him Alceſte: „ 
mme had already paſſed the river Acheron on her 
„ return to the dominions of her brother, when they 5 
were met by Alcides, who engaged Acaſtus, and : 
3 : compelled him to give up Alceſte, whom he car- 
| 1 back to her huſband, CVVF 
| In the time of Hercules the Amazons were e very — 
= famous, and by their conqueſts over their neigh- „ 
blours, became extremely formidable. Euryſtheus 5 

ſent Hercules againſt theſe iPuſtrious female war- 4 
e riors, 
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riors, enjoining him to bring back their treaſures, ö 

This hero embarked on the Euxine ſea, and ar. 
rived on the banks of the river Thermodon. | He 

; attacked theſe. heroines, obtained a complet 
victory, and to reward the aſſiſtance he had re 

5 ceived from Theſeus, gave him! in marriage . 
tiope, or Hippolyta, their queen, w whom he had tak en 

5 priſoner. Menalippe then aſcended the vacant 5 

85 throne, and to obtain peace, conſented to give up : | 
the major part of her riches. "Theſe females, whoſe = 

8 8 territory was contiguous to Ana of the Scythian, 1 
Gs would permit no man to reſide among chem; 5; they 
every year went to viſit their huſbands, and at 
ttheſe interviews, religned to them all the male in- : 
| fants, reſerving the females, whom they broug ht 
up to the profeſſion of arms. 11 hey had 4 cuſtom i 
of burning their right breaſt, to give them greater 
facility 1 in drawing the bow. 1 he hiſtory of tl heſe = 

warlike females has. frequently been called in 

queſtion, but the truth of their exiſtence i 18 che 

by Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, Pauſani as, Plu- 
tarch, and ſeveral other reſpectable hiſtori ins. 
5 T hey reigned : over that part of Scythia which bor- 
: ders on the river Thermodon. Pentheſilea one t 

3 their qucens carried aſſiſtance to Priam, during the 9 
. hege of Troy, and was ſlain by Achilles. Quint us 5 

Curtius likewiſe aſſures vs, that one : of their queens 2 

8 went to viſit 1 


Hercules accompanied the Argonauts. to the | 
) conq jul! : 
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conqueſt of the Golden Fleece, but did not go. 6 


the end of the expedition, landing in the road, in 5 
55 ſearch of Hylas, who had either loſt his Way, our 


was drowned in going to fetch water for his com- 


1 panions. The Argonauts perceiving he did not 
; return, purſued their courſe without him, „„ 
8 Hercules finding them gone directed his route to- . 


wards the city of Troy, part of whoſe walls had | 
recently been waſhed away by an inundation of the 


; {fea It was reported, that Neptune had taken =: 


"Scthod of revenging himſelf on Laomedon, and HR 


that, to fave the city from deſtruction, they muſt 


| expoſe a virgin to be devoured by a fea monſter. | CY 
| The lot for this purpoſe, fell upon Heſione, 8 


daughter of Laomedon. In the mean time, 


1 Hercules arrived and offered to deliver the 
KF princeſs, on condition. of receiving ſix horſes, 


| ſwift as the wind, who could traverſe the waves 


3 without ſinking, (chat is, ſix good galleys, which 


were neceſſary for his return.) Heſione was 


| delivered, but Laomedon refuſed the galleys. [ 
: Enraged at his perfidy and ingratitude, Hercules | 
attacked and took the city, carried off Heſione, 


whom he beſtowed in marriage upon Telamon, 


Killed Laomedon, and gave the crown to Podar- 
cus, that prince's fon. This fea monſter, was 


| nothing but the inundation of the ſea, The king od 
pPromiſed his daughter to whoever ſhould „„ 


means of defending the city from their . ravages. 


This - 
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This Hercules effected, and puniſhed Linder 


Z for having violated his word. Such 1 15 the origin of 


the fable we have juſt related. 


It would be impoſſible to give an exact account 


5 0 f all the labours, combats and victories of Alcides, 


1 or rather of all the celebrated characters that have 
: at different times borne the name of Hercules | 
oy He of Thebes was the moſt illuſtrious of all, and 
to him they attributed the heroick actions of all 
thoſe who attempred to tread i in his ſteps. The | 


5 Theban Hercules after having executed the labour 


mY impoſed upon him by Euryſtheus, and thoſe Which 
his own courage led him to unde rtake, conceived 


an ardent affection for Ile, daughter of Eurytrs; 


this paſſion proved fatal to himſelf and to Dejarira 
whom he had eſpouſed 1 in Italy. The valour ol 

85 Hercules could not protect him from the power 1 

: of love ; ſometimes his paſſions even made him 
forgetful of his glory. Being ſent for into Lydia | 
to combat a monſtrous ſerpent which deſolated the 

E country, he ſaw and wiſhed to pleaſe Omphale 
daaughter to the king of that country. This prin- 
w_ ceſs, proud of her aſcendeney over lo great a hero, 
. obliged him to degrade himſelf fo far as to ſpin 
among her women. He exchanged his club for 
the diſtaff, and laid aſide the ſkin of the Nemean 
5 lion to clothe himſelf i in the attire of a woman; 
but this deluſion could not continue long he 


- heard of new adventures, indignant burſt the chain 2 
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that bound him, and thought n no more of any thing f T 
but glory. Before we relate the manner of his 
death, we muſt inſorm our readers, that a ſhort 


time after his marriage with Dejanira he engaged . 

in new expeditions. ; Being arrived at the banks of 
the little river Evenus, he found it by the melting = 3 

ofthe ſnows increaſed to a rapid torrent. Neſſus, 55 
1 whom the fable deſcribes as a Centaur, (becauſe = 


was conſtantly on horſeback) offered to take De- ” 


* janira behind him, and tranſport her to the other oy 
| 1 ſide, to which Hercules conſented. Neſſus being Fd 
come to the oppoſite bank, thinking himſelf Reue 
from Hercules, inſulted and attempted to carry =_— 

1 Dejanira; but the hero let fly an arrow ſtee pedi in the 8 
blood of the Hydra, and gave him a mortal wound. _ 
Percciving his death approach, Neſſus gave his 
robe to Dejanira, aſſuring her that it had the pro- 

: ? perty of preventing the affections of Hercules 5, : 

| from wandering to another. The credulous De- 5 

* janira preſerved. thi ais fatal preſent, and having 

| perceived the tenderneſs of Hercules for „„ 50 

= tent him the velt of Neſſus at the moment =_ 
Vas going to ſacrifice on Mount Eta: but no EY 
Þþ ſooner had he placed this deadly gift upon his 
body than, ſeized with trightſul pains, | He: felt = „ 
| - himſelf conſumed by a de) vouring fire. He ran to . 
conſult the oracle, which having informed him | 
that his diſeaſe admitted of no cure, he returned 8 


mount Eta, accompanied by bis friend Philoc- 


te tes; 
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tetes; here with his own hands he chiſel a pile 
which he covered with the {kin of the Nemeay : 
lion, and extending himſelf upon it, his head {ups 
; ported by his club, gave orders to Philoctetes o 
ſet it on fire. This faithful friend had ſworn to 
obey him; he applied the fatal torch, and che hero, ; 


with his laſt looks exacting the execution of |; 125 


8 promiſe, was in a few minutes reduced to aſhes, 
Thus periſhed the valiant Alcides in the fiſty- 

ſecond year of his age, and about thirty years be. 
fore the war of Troy. The unhappy Dez janira, : 
unable to ſurvive his loſs, died of grief at Tra china, 
and requeſted to be interred at the foot of mount 
ta, near the city which Was afterwards cali ; 
ne 15 %%% on OY 
a | Afterthe deathof chishero he became thec confi: oY 
| ſubject of poetical fiction. It was pre tended Ja 


— arrival i in heaven he eſpouſed Hebe, the god 5 | 


of youth (in alluſion to immortality. : Þ Atlas, fa as 


dthe fable, who bore the heavens upon his ſhoulder 10 
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- felt ſenſibly the additional increaſe to his accul- 
tomed burden. 1 « FO 
Hercules, according to dhe poets, having p e. 


5 ſented himſelf i in the liſts at the Olympic Cares 
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and meeting with none who dared oppoſe him, 


3 upiter himſelf afl umed the form of a wreſtler and 
| encountered Am. 1 


8 He likewiſe contended ck Apollo, and 
5 attempted t o carry off the e at 05 08. 
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a e gives us che origin of this laſt Giles i 
ſays that Hercules going to conſult the oracle 5 
Delphos, received an unfavourable anſwer from 
the prieſteſs, which ſo enraged him that he carried 
away the tripod from the temple; but the Pythia 1 
having reproached him with injuſtice, and with | 
deviating from the ſteps of the Egyptian Hercules, 5 
whom he had adopted as his model, he was ſo 
ſtruck with the rebuke that he returned the tripod. = 


Before his death he impoſed an oath upon Phi- 


3 loctetes that he would never diſcloſe the place of 
his interment, nor that where he had depoſited his 15 
arrows. An oracle having foretold, that Troy. 
could never be taken without the arrows of Her- 
: cules, and the diſcovery of his tomb, Ulyſſes, 
1 the moſt eloquent and moſt artful of the Grecks, 
was charged with this commiſſion. PhiloQetes 
= dared not violate his oath, but either ſeduced or 
£ perſuaded, went ſo far as to make * ſign with his 
ſoot, which did not elcape the penetration of 
| = Ulyſſes; he diſcovered the utn and the arrows, . 
* and prevailed on P! hiloctetes to accompany him 
W tothe ſiege of Troy. This breach of fidelity did 5 
l . not go unpuniſhed. | Philoctetes having one day 
B the arrows of Hercule es in his hand, one of tlem 1 = 
BK flipped and fell upon the foot which had C liſcloſed 3 
* the ſecret. THe: wound became ſo angry and 
5 offenfive that his compamons taking advantage 
. of . abſence, abandon d him to his pains. and | 


c S * 5 1 remorſe | 
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remorſe on the inland of Lemnos. This ungene. - 
rous perfidy availed the Greeks but little, they 
were commanded by the oracle to make ſatisfac- 
tion to Philoctetes. i Ulyſſes was now employed 1 
. 80 de precate his anger, and was again ſucceſsful; 
Ei Philoctetes ſuffered himſelf to be conveyed to * g 
Grecian camp, where his wound Was | cured by 8 
| Machaon, ſon of Eſculapius. 8 
Nlercules is generally repreſented under the form 
8 of a a man extremely robuſt, leaning upon a club, 
| his ſhoulders covered with the ſkin of che Nemean = : 
lion; the head of which ſometimes covering his bs 
= : own, gives him an appearance ſtill more terrible. 5 
His hair appears buſhy, and his beard ſtrong and 
5 black. The ſurnames of this hero were as nume- 
; rous as the countries 5 which had been the theare | | 
| of his exploits. 
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e = = ms hero is 15 hee that we ef he 
it our Li to give ſome ſhort | account of his 
ſucceſſors. | e t EY : 
” Ceyx took e of the Seinen of the 
1 : children of Hercules. Euryſtheus, apprehenſive 
of ſeeing them ſoon in a condition to aſſert 

their pretenſions to the crown of Mycenæ, threat- 4 


ened the. king of Trachine with a war, unleſs 
he 
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he baniſhed. them from his court, as well! as Lblas, 

5 and the troops who were determined to follow the 5 
ſortunes of Hercules and his children. Terrified 

at this threat, Ceyx ordered them to quit his do- : 

. minions. On their departure from him they 1 . | 

favourably received by Epalius, king of the Da- 

5 rians, who even adopted Hyllus, ſon of Hercules, 5 

and Dejanira. It was thus he acknowledged his 

gratitude to that hero for having re- eſtabliſhed | a 
bim! in the poſſeſſion of his throne. 55 

Some time after, the deſcendants of Hereules 8 

| were again compelled to fy, when Theſeus, a rela- ns 

+4 tion and friend of Hercules, gave them an aſylum . 

in Attica. Euryſtheus wiſhing to drive them rom - - 

1 hence alſo, the Athenians aſſembled their forces 

5 and g gave him battle, under the conduct of Theſeus 8 

E and Hyllus ; this latter with his own hands killed _ 85 

= Euryſtheus, and with him periſhed his whole TE 

family. Such Was the end of this branch of the . 

; ſucceſſors of Perſeus. The crown of Mycenæ 1 

then deſcended to the family of Pelops. Atreus, e 

ſon of that prince, was governor of Mycenæ, and 

on the death of Euryſtheus cauſed himſelf to be 

declared kn, e 1 b 

- The Heraclides went to eſtabliſh themſelves | in . 

the Peloponneſus, of which they had made them- SE Ne 

| ſelves maſters; but a peſtilence having deſtroyed 

1 cheir army, they were informed by the oracle that 

it would u not ceaſe till they ſhould leave the coun- > 

5 ce2 OE 5 DE 
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IF} whe: fame oracle commanded them not to 
return tin after the t third harveſt, T hey de par ted, Y 
but thinking Ny had obeyed the oracle return | 


CEA bY 


at the end of three years.. They we e howe "oy 


1 defeated by Atreus, and Thomæus c ne of the © chiefs | 
= of the Heracl des was flain. Hyllus, fe eing tha the 


War was likely to be protracted to a long perloe 
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„ Pro- 
10 poſed to engage in ſingle combat wh o ver ſhould be 
oppoi ſed to him, on condition that if he cane of — 

8 conqueror, Atreus ſhould yield the « cro wn of My. 
cenz to the Hera clides, but that in caſe he . 0 | 15 

be vanquiſhed, his deſcendants ſhould nat enter 5 
Peloponneſus s till after the expiration of a century I 
Echemus, king of Arcadia, accepted his cal. 
© lenge, killed Hyllus, and obliged the Herz: clides : 
0 abandon Peloponneſus accordir ng to thei r Ohe 3 
agreement. . 8 

Clodeus, ſon of Hyllus, after ſome time again 
i attempted, bur ! in vain, to enter this country, he ; 
loſt Ariſtomachus, one of his ſons, | in the att: empt. 

Temenes, Chreſphontes and Ariſtodemus, his 

. three remaining ſons, having equipped 4 feet at 
> Naupactus, Arnus, a famous augur at that time, 

wiſhed to join them, but being ta ake en for a 

was put t to death. The peſtilence : aga in breaking 

out, to procure a deliverance from! it they inſtitute i 
games to his honour. The Heraclides at laſt ſuc- 

ceeded i in gaining poſſeſſion of Argos, Lacedenen 


and Mycen: 7 they extended their conqueſts, 55 and f 
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I hortly all Peloponneſus became ſubje& to the de- 
. ſcendants of Hercules. This return of the Hera- | 


clides happe ned about four hundred and eighty Z 
years after the capture of Troy, and conſtitutes 3 


one of the principal epochs 1 in the hiſtory of Greece. 


3 5 : It i is even regarded : as the moſt. exact of them all, | 5 


05 which led us to believe that it would be 0 of \ ſervice 
to remark i it. e N 


; vor AGE or THE ARGONAUTS: —CONQUEST 


of THE GOL DEN FLEECE HISTORY. 


1 of + JASON * MEDEA. . „ 


1 ERE is no event recorded i in the hitory en ks 


1 Grover more famous or more abounding i in fe 
tion, than the conqueſt of the Golden Fleece. „ 
1 There are few authors who do not mention It; and Es 


though many of their works are loſt, there fill 


remain three poems upon this expedition; that 
of Onomacritus, compoſed about five hundred 
_ years before the Chriſtian æra; that of Apollonius . 


ef the Rhodian, who lived i in the time of the Prole- | 


* mies; and that f Valerius Flaccus, Who — "4 
TE under Veſpaſian. | 0 form a juſt idea of this 


=. voyage, we muſt regard i it as a military expedition, 8 . 


£ undertaken by the moſt illuſtrious warriors J 5 


5 Greece, to recover the treaſures which Phryxus 
5 had carried to Colchis, and at the ſame time to 
0 $3 „ eſtabliſh 
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— VOYAGE OF THE ARGONAUTS, 


diſcover. 
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Rs eſtabliſh a maritime commerce, and form new ſet. 
7 : tlements or colonies, i in the countries they ſhoule —_ 
To inſure ſucceſs, ſeveral ſhips and 
f 5 many people were neceſſary; it is evident they 5 
were provided with both, ſince the companions 0 
oY: Caſtor and Pollux founded the colonies of the . 
N Tyndarides and the Heniochians. V 55 
The ſhip Argo alone 3 celebrated, but i it ap- a 
Re DD pears that chis was the Admiral” 8 ſhip, on board 
of which were the chiefs of the expedition, AS 
A 5 all Greece took part in this enterprize, and as We 
meet. with! it continually in fabulous hiſtory, we 
=. mh} give the moſt eſſential particulars c concerning "= 
iss origin. 5 = ET 
| Athamas, fon of * a great grandſon of 
5 -Devealion, was king of Thebes. 
Was Ino, daughter of Cadmus, whom he divorced 
” ſome time after to eſpouſe Nephele ; by whom he 
had Phryxus and Helle. Nephele having ſhown | 
8 mptoms of a derangement of mind, Athamas - 
became reconciled to Ino, who mortally deteſted 
-.- the children of her rival, by right of ſeniority heirs - 
to the crown. The weak and inconſtant Athamas : 
ſuffered. himſelf to be perſuaded. by Ino, that 
5 Nephele had poiſoned the grain, and occaſioned = 
the famine which had depopulated Thebes. 5 Þ his 
bie calumny ſhe cauſed to be confirmed by . 
. prieſts, who declared in the name of the oracle bb 
. chat che Kourge could only be removed by ſacri | 
. fing 


His firſt wiſe 
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| ficing the two children of Nephele. Mus 
informed by one of the prieſts of the barbarous 
project of Ino, ſecretly equipped a veſſel, found _ 
means to carry off part of his fa icher 8 treaſures, 5 
and, accompanied by his ſiſter Helle, embarked to Ty 
Ez ſeek an aſylum with his relation, Aetes, king of 5 
Colchis. During the voyage, the young Helle 
fell from the veſſel into the ſea, and there periſhed. 5 
3 "This circumſtance occaſioned that pe of the lea he, 
* = be ever after called the Helleſpont. ES 5 
; Such is the origin of the fable invented by the OE 
t ; poets of the ram with the golden fleece. 1 > 
= They fay, that Phry xus and Helle GG . 
W this ram to eſcape from their cruel ſtep- mother, T 
and that Helle, terrified by the rolling of the waves, 
1 fell from its back and was drowned. The veſſe! 
ö Was expreſſed by a ram, becauſe it carried the 
* repreſentation of that animal on its prow. ; They 3 
| even wiſhed to aflign it gencalog gy. Hiſtory 
a goes on to inform us, that Phryxus arrived hap- e 
B 15 pily at Colchis, where he interred his ſiſter Helle, „„ 
; : and conſecrated the prow of his veſſel | to @ Jupiter TT „ 
A Phryxus, or the Preſerver. bs 5 „„ 
= Phryxus while at Cölchis ben Chalciope, 5 
5 daughter of Ketes. 1 he firſt years of their mar- 
SF riage paſſed away very happily ; they were bleſt 
ö with four children; but Aetes, envious of the riches 
= of his ſon in law, cauſed him to be aſſaſſinated, and 
: g  Chalciope, 1 to preſerve her children from the > barba- 
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rous ** ert avarice of her father, Beret” 


provided a veſſel and ſent them i into Greece, hoping 7 


> as ſhe had heard of the death of Ino, that Athama: 


: would remember his fon, and receive favourabh 
his erand-c hildren. A ſtorm, f in which their veſſel 
was wrecked, threw the children upon an Iſland, 
— where they remained till the arrival of Jaſon, WhO 


= conducted them back to their mother; and Chal. 


ciope out of gratitude. for this ſervice, favoured 2 
the paſſion which Jaſon had conceived for her ſilter 
Medea. At this time Pelias, a relation of Ath namas, 
1 reigned over part of Theſſaly; he had uſurped! the 
crown which by right belonged to AEſon, and by a 
— ſeries of tyrannical actions had rendered | himf 1 
1 5 e to his people. „ „ 

Z Being informed that Alcy mede, wile of f Elon, 4 
Was juſt delivered of a ſon, he endeavoured by 

5 every method to deſtroy him, as the oracle had 
3 foretold that he ſhould be dethroned by a prince 
ef the race of the Folides. ſon and Alcy rmede | 

> being appriſed of the black deſigns of Peas, 
ceuauſed it to be reported that the young Diomedes 
(the original name of Jaſon) w was dangerouſly ill, : 
„„ ſoon after, that he was dead; they even per- 
i = formed the ceremony of his funeral. Having thus | 
eluded Pelias, Alcymede carried her ſon upon 
mount pelion, and delivered him into the hands 
of Chir on, the wiſeſt and moſt enlightened man of 
bis time. 5 It was under this ſkeilful e that 
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Jaſon acquired that knowledge w hich afierwar ts 


rendered him fo ill aſtrious. 


Having attained the age of twenty-one, this DS 
© young prince went to conſult the oracle, by which . 
he was ordered to clothe himſelf : after the manner = 
Y of the Magneſians, to add the ſkin of a leopard, 5 
* like that worn by Chiron, to provide himſelf with — 

| : two ſpears, and thus equipped to preſent himſelt 5 
DY at the court of lolchos. Jaſon punctually obeyed TY 
4 the injunctions of tl 1 oracle, but in going from 8 

f : 8 mount Pelion to the city, it was neceſſary to croſs | 

I the river Anaurus, which at that time had ä 
= flowed its banks. . Juno, ſays the fable, diſguiſed 125 

; as an old woman, offered to tranſport. him to the jo 
= oppoſite fide, but in the paſſage this young prince 5 

| loſt one of his ſhoes; ; and Pelias had been warned 

Z by the oracle to beware of the man Who ſhould Een 
appear before him with but one ſhoe. Jaſon 
however arrived at lolchos. His beauty, youth, 

. and even the Gingularity of his diſtreſs, attract- 

| . ing every eye, Pelias himſelf wiſhed to receive : 

W this ſtranger; | but percciving his naked foot, | Sf 
' he no longer doubted | that this was the man 

A pointed out by the oracle. ; He adopted the reſo- „ 
© lution however to diſſemble, and begg ged the . 


= ſtranger to inform him of his name. - 


= Jaſon, with I L 
ga noble aſſurance, told him that he was ſon of ZXſon; 


b related the manner in which he had been brought 
$3 ve in a the care of the Centaur, Chiron; and con- 


cluded 
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TN cluded by addrefling himſelf to the chiefs of tle 
- aſſembly, from whom he learned the reſidence of 
his father, was conducted to him and acknoy. 
edged, while the tyrant who. had remarked the 
2 intereſt which the preſence of this young prine 
= inſpiredi in his behalf, dared — again 
him. VF 


a 
A 
L 
ny 


Pheres, who weighed © over part of Tefal, 


2 hearingof the arrival of his nephew, came to locks 
accompanied by his ſon Admetus, and ſent to fetch 


4 


his two other ſons, Neleus and Amithaon, who 
were eſtabliſhed 1 in Meſſina. When theſe Princes 
Ver met together, during five days they celeb: ated 
0 feaſts; ; on the ſixth, Jaſon, with his father and þ his 
uncles, concerted meaſures to drive the uferp:r 
ES from the throne. Accompanied by his famil ly te 
went to the palace of the king, and demanded the 
crown which by right belonged to him, telling 
Pelias he might keep poſſeſſion of the riches, his 


own ambition being only glory. Pelias, deteſted 


by his people, and aſtoniſhed at language | ſo bold, 
on. dared not refuſe Jaſon, whoſe « courage and noble 
5 countenance engaged the hearts of all who beheld 
bim; perceiving likewiſe me eagerneſs of this 

2 young prince to ſignalize himſelf, he told him, 
e that the unhappy Phryxus, their relation, and like 
them deſcended from Aolus, had been maſſacred 
5 at Colchis, that he had appeared to him! in a dream, 
deſiring him to vente his murder, and fave hi 
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J cldren, who were . perpetually expoſed t to the 85 
Tee of an avaricious and barbarous tyrant. 
© His age, he added, would not permit him to under- 
: ake this voyage, but he beſought Jaſon to appeaſe 
? the manes of Phryxus, promiling on his return 90 
3 reſign to bim the crown. He then related how | 
Phryxus, when he fled from T hebes, had carried 5 
with him a fleece of moſt. ineftimable value, by e 
recovering which he would gain immortal glory N 5 
5 and immenſe riches: he did not conceal from him 
the dangers he would have to encounter; the crafty ns 
ZE old man knew very well that theſe would |, 
| ; ſtimulate the courage of this young hero. His 
Z * harangue had the defired effect; Jaſon immediately . 
3 ; accepred the propoſal, and to give greater ] luſtre Pp 
| to the expedition, he invited all the princes of 5 
| Greece to accompany him. : Whilſt theſe were = 
| flocking to the ſtandard of Jaſon i in Theſſaly, a . 
veſſel was conſtructed proper for ſo long a voyage, 8 
and this was the celebrated ſhip, Argo, concerning : 
which fo many wonders are related. : 
The origin of this name is differently explained. 
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: 

| Some fay, that the | plan of | it was drawn by Argus, . 

; . and that from him it took its name. Others derive 

a 2 it from the Greck word arges, wilt, light; others | 
6 4 again imagine, that it Was built at Argos; and 
[ ; laſtly, ſome ſuppoſe it o come from the word 5 

, * den, becauſe | it was. employed et t carry the. 

, a 


2 riſe to the fable that it rendered oracles. 


5 round form. ; T1 he number of thoſe who eml; 
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In the fime manker, there are Arent 05 
concerning the quality of the * 90d, wh Ih ch 5 
5 made uſe of in conſtructing it; but it i; ne 


for us to remark, that the maſt was formed 
tree taken from the foreſt of Dodona, WII ch g 


The ſh ape of this veſſel was long Ke a 


OL 


=p galley. Trading veſſels were gener ally &f 


UA thed yi 


on this expedition is computed at fifry- two 


It was firſt propoſed to confer the 06 . by 


"5 the command upon Hercules, but he hin 


5 pointed out Jaſon as their chief, a as he vas th TI 

7 original cauſe of the expedition. Tiphys, 4 Rl. : 
8 ful mariner, who, for that reaſon, Was ſuppoſed 
5 be the ſon of Neptune, they choſe for their pk © 
55 . 5 Lynceus, by the quickneſs of his fight, diſcovere 
| the ſhoals; | and Orpheus, by the harmony of bi i 

8 voice and tyre, diſpelled the wearineſs of {1 J ng. 


a voyage. We ſhall not enter into a bare 


account of all the Argonauts, but content our. 
. ſelves with obſerving, that in this expedition 1 vere 
” engaged the moſt diſtinguiſhed perſons on Greece 0 
either for their birth or valour. The art of Hati- 
eation \ was at that time ſo little underſtood, th at 
they ſeldom ventured to loſe ſight of land, I 
centaur, Chiron, was conſulted upon the cour! 
they were to purſue ; ; they defired him to compor 
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2 new almanack and reform the old one, whi 
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id, and brought | it Juſt as they had finiſhed their 
| ficrfices. He gave them his advice, and with 
| his laſt farewell mingled his prayers for the ſucceſs 


ö | his pupil, Jaſon, whom he tenderly loved. We e 
| | learn from hi ſtory that Chiron was then entruſted 8 


with the education of Achilles; a certain proof 


that the expedition of the Argonauts took place "TR 
| mort time before the Trojan war, of which Achilles N 
5 was the moſt illuſtrious hero. „„ 


The Argonauts had at firſt a proſperous voy age, 


B but a ſtorm ſoon obliged them to caſt anchor at 
| the iſland of Lemnos. 11 We W omen of ch at ifland 
2 having, 2 according to the poet 85 failed 1 in their re- = 
[ | ſpect tow. rds Venus; that goddeſs, to puniſh. them, 
HY inſpired. their hu ſbands with ſuch averſion, th at _ 
| . they aban xdened them for the ſlaves of "Thrace. | 
I Enraged at ſuch contempt, t th ey availed themſelves 


of the abſence of the greater. part of their huſbands 


to maſſacre thoſe which re maine oy  Hypſipyle 


alone ſpared her father, Thoas, | king of the aol. 
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1 This circumſtance | 15 mentioned by all the ancient : 


writers. It was at this period the Argonauts 


Is 5 arrived. oF he Lemnian women thinking they were 

5 their bulbands, prepared to attack them, but learn- e 

ing that they were the Argonauts, they; gave them - S To 
favourable reception. From Lemnos they ſet ſall „ 
= for Samothracia, to fulfil a vow which Orpheus 3 

1 had made during the tempeſt. They firſt pro- - 

_B ceded to the country of the Ty rrhenians, Nhe 


= oppoſing 
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; oppoſing them, a bloody battle enſued, ; in whe 
all the heroes of the expedition were wounded, 

with the exception of Glaucus, who di ſappeared, 
and gave riſe to the fable already mentioned, tr 
he was received among the number of the marine. 
deities. F. rom thence the Argonauts entered the 
- Helleſpont, ſteered towards Aſia, and landed alittle f 
above Troas. It was here Hercules, Hylas and Te. 


| lamon abandoned them. The departure of ler. 


cules gave them no concern, as he himſelf con. 
2 ſumed the greater part of their proviſions. = 
From thence. they continued their courſ to 
5 Cyzicus, a town ſituated at the foot of Mount Dy n. 


di mus, at that time governed by a king of the 
name of Cyzicus, Here they met with ginnt 


having ſix legs and fix arms {that f is to fay vel. 
ſels and galleys). Cyzicus received them hoſpita f 
5 bly, and furniſhed them with proviſions. "They. 


ſet fail from the town, but 1 in the night, meeting 
with contrary wind, were forced to return; an} 


Cyzicus, who. thought them already at a oreat | 


Hs diſtance, imagining it to be the Pelaſgi, his natural 


* attemp ted to oppoſe them, and s 
Killed by Jaſon. This prince, to expiate his 1 


TE voluntary crime, beſtowed on Cyzicus a magnifi- 


cent funeral, he then offered Aa ſolemn facrifice © 


| the mother of the gods, and built her a temple 


upon Mount Dy nd imus. Cly te, wife of Cyzicus 


unable to | furviye the lofs of her huſband, died 
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Gordy Alter of grief and regret. From cyricus 
| WW... proceeded to Bebrycia, (the original name of 
E Bithy nia) at that time governed by Amycus. T ; 
7 prince excelled in the combat of the ceſtus. | "The 
gave a challenge to Pollux, who accepted it; but 
ö : Amycus having treacheroully waylaid them, was Nain 


q } by Pollux and his companions. Quitting this . 
0 place, they were carried by * oale of wind upon 8 


the coaſt of Thrace, near the dominions, of Phi- 
neus. This prince, old and blind, Was inceflantly” | 5 


3 ja * tormented by the Harpies. 


. Here fiction continually intermixes itſelf. with . 
© Liſtory, but it will not be difficult to diſtinguiſh ” 


Y them from each other. - Phineus had two ſons by 
Y former wife. Idea, daughter of Dardanus, his 


Y ſecond wife, invented the blackeſt calumnies 8 


BY againſt theſe children, and: at laſt perſuaded the weak be 
A from the dangers with which they threatened him 5 


barbarity Was actually put in execution. Boreas, 5 


and credulous Phineus, that he could not be ſecure 5 
but by putting out their eyes, and this. piece of ” 


Þ. their uncle, who reigned over part of Thrace, be- 3 


ing informed of this cruelty, haſtened to revenge - 
ö bis nephews, defeated Phineus, andi in like man- 
a ner deprived him of fight. | It was ſubſequent ; 1 
. 5 T theſe events that the Argonauts arrived; Phi- 8 


which. were extremely dangerous. In eratitude = 


N 
ö 
3 
C 


neus received them favourably, | and offered 3 
to conduct them over the Cyancan ecke 


15 for 5 


and Zethes, ſons of Boreas, who had wings (t 


| hid waſte the country). Theſe they purſued a 
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for his reception, the Argonauts engaged Cale 
Fat 
is veſſels with ſails) to 0. in purſuic of the 


 Harpies, (by which are meant corfairs, who 


ID the iſles. call ed Strophades, v where they loſt ſigh 


: of them. 125 . = 
Di was in acknowledgment. 697 this 1 kindneſs that. 
Phincos gave them pilots to conduct them 2 acr roſs | 
the Cyancan rocks, which were called Sym} pl 9 eg : 
: ades, becauſe they. ſeemed to claſh againſt each 
e The Argonauts, terrified at the ſight ol 
1 this ſtrait, let fly a dove, which paſſed it it hap pily, | 
WI 


> and ſerved them as a guide. This dove, which the 


= 1 ſtory mentions, was the light veſſel which Phin deus : 
8 gave them, t to point o out the tr rack they y were to 


. follow. Wy *Vo— 
This experiment. of: the Argonauts firſt made 
n the above paſt lage, which the Greeks aſter- 
wards made uſe of, to eſtabliſh their commerce 
along the coaſt of the Euxine ſea. - Havin g pa ald 1 
] 
L 


-.__ this ſtrait, they turned tow arcls Afia a, an d a nded 


e the country of the Marinndynians, by whoſe 


king, 1 Lycus, they were well reccived. Here their 9 


h pilot, Tiphys, died, and was ſucceeded in bit 
_ employin ent by Anceus. Compelled by len of 
955 weather. to land 1 in the iſle of Are C cia, the y. there 2 


found the chiidren of Pliryxus, W hom they 
i ith them to Colchis ; 1 bur « on quit! ting Ui! 
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they ha” a ſevere contet to maintain againſt its 
inhabitants. The fable deſcribes this combat by 


| ſaying, that they found birds, who by diſcharg- 


ing their quills did great execution. This was. 


che manner in which they repreſent the arrows 


” made uſe of by the inhabitants during this com- 


: = bat. 2 At laſt, after many difficulties, they reached : 


the port of Ta, capital of Colchis, the theatre of a 
their grand adventures. 5 


22 ETES learning the Slat 90 Jab TY 8 


| the reaſon | of his coming thought only how he ET 
C might deſtroy him, or at leaſt engage him to re- 


| linquiſh his deſign of demanding a reſtitution "of . 


I the treaſures of Phryxus. He preſcribed to him — 


1 conditions which i it ſeemed impoſſible t to. be com- 6 
= plied with. a 


Before we PE RE theſe conditions, and the whole LD 


of that fabulous narration, it 18 neceſſary to 8 


1 ſerve, that it was written in the Phœnician lan- . 
Wi guage, which was brought | into Greece by Cadmus. if 
3 This language had a vaſt number of words of e 


1 an ambiguous meaning, or of a fignification en- pe? 


1 tirely unknown; it is not at all ſurpriſing then, 


i : that the poets ſhould have intermixed ſo many 
1 ous and wonders with the trucks of — 


G 
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This celebrated conqueſt produced ſeveral po- 
ems and tragedies, in which the events were mil. 
repreſented. It is even with regret ve Fnd 
5 that the famous tragedian Euripides received 1 
Et bribe from the Corinthians to blacken the 1 memy- N 

ry of Medea. Theſe particulars we ſhall give in 


--- the hiſtory of that Princeſs, but at preſent purſue | 


the disfigured account, which 1 it is | abſolurely'n ne. 4 
ceſſary to be acquainted with. „„ 
Apollonius of Rhodes, and Onomacritus las 5 
N that Jaſon being equally beloved by Juno and Mi- 
nerva, thoſ e godde ſſes agreed to inſpire Medea 
with a paſſion for him, as by her knowledge ge 


the art of magic ſhe could protect him from Fi 
dangers. Medea, already prejudiced i in his { favour 
by her ſiſter Calciope, m met him in the tem; ale-af 4 
8 Hecate, where both were come to implore 1 : 


ſervices of that goddeſs. Jaſon, charmed at 
- the fight of Medea, and acquainted with | her 


— 


— rr 
„ 2 N 7 — 


— ore ee 


power, demanded her aſliſtance, Which ſhe pro 
miſed, on condition of receiving his hand. "Ade 5 


exchanging vows, they ſeparated, and Medes 


bought by every method in her power to ſave her 
huſband. To effect the conqueſt of the Golden 
Fleece i it was neceſſary firſt to reduce to the yoke 
two bulls (a preſent from Vulcan) having horns | 
IC and feet of braſs, and torrents of fire iſſuing from 
8 their noſtrils. When this was accompliſhed, they 
. vere to be altencd o a plough of Adamant, and | 
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F employed | in turning up four acres "of ground | 5 


conſecrated to the god Mars, which had never be- 
| fore been cultivated. This labour done, it was 
ordered to ſow this ground with the teeth of 


= a dragon, from whence were immediately to ſpring 


ar med men, whom Jaſon was obliged entirely to 


exterminate; after having ſurmounted theſe dif- ; 


culties, che dragon that defended the Golden f 


| E leece hd ſtill to be conquered and de- e 


f : ſtroyed. One day only was allowed for the per- Rp 
3 formance of ſuch prodigious undertakings. Jaſon, . 
Z relying on his courage, and ſecure of the aſſiſt- 


2 . ance of Medea, boldly accepted the conditions. . 


q The field of Mars was opened, the king of Col- N 
= chis ranging himſelf on one fide, and the Argo- 


| F nauts on the other. Immediately the two bullss 
c ruſhed | into the place of action, but Jaſon having . 


F previouſly received from Medea cakes made 
ZH of honey and flour, the animals on receiving | 


H theſe became diſarmed of their rage, and volunta- 1 


: rily preſented their necks to the yoke. The field 5 


was ploughed, the dragon s teeth were ſown, and 
the armed men appeared, when Jaſon throwing 3 

| ſtone into the midſt of them, in an inſtant they were 
| $Z ſeized with ſuch fury, that they attacked and flew ns 
Fo each other. | Jaſon then marched towards the 85 


| : drazon which guarded the Golden F leece ; this he 
F lulled aſleep with a ſoporiferous potion, likewiſe 


F prepared by Medea, and thus atchieved che con- 
3 D D 2 RE, . 
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guell of the famous Golden F leece. The fave 
x day on which he gained theſe victorics, Jaſon 
: thinking only how. he mis ght eſcape from Zetes, | 
whoſe treachery he feared, returned to his vet, | 
Wast there joined by Medea, and, ſetting ſail, they vere | 
ſoon ui diſtance from the cot iſt of Colchis. This 

DD account is in appearance a mere fiction; however 
z the celebrated Bochart, who knew perfect V tie 
genius of the Eaſtern languages, and their real ſig... 
nificat! on, finds in the Phex nician words the expla- 
nation of theſe fables. After having made a co. m. 
pariſon with theſe words, he ſucceeds i in p ovirg, 
that the Argonauts were engaged in a blooc iy | 

| tle; from which t they came off victorious. The | 
5 opinions concerning this Golden Fleece are var. 
ous. Some authors think, that! in Colchis were n=: 
” vulets, whoſe fa nds were intermixed wit! particles 


of gold, that to collect theſe they extenc led at the 


1 e of the water ſheep ins with the wool | 
= and that by this means Wetes amaſſed great 5 
riches. Alchemiſts, and thoſe Who pretend o 
make gold, ſuppoſe, t that this fleece was a bo ok. 


which conta ined the ſecret of tranſmuting all me- 


tals into gold; but this opinion deſerves not the 5 
beaſt attention. 5 5 
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2: having happily terminated this ex- 


ö | pedition, now thought only of quitting Colchis; N 

Þ availing himſelf of the darkneſs of the night, he IT 

| | et fail, accompanied by Medea, carrying with 

1 him the treaſures of Fetes, who quickly fitted out 

a feet, and ſent his ſon Abſyrtus in purſuit of 

E them. Onomacritus in his poem relates that Jaſon 

B N and Medea ſeeing no poſſibility of eſcaping, invited 
i | Abſyrtus | to go on ſhore, under. pretence of W 
= accommodation, but no ſooner was he landed than N 
3 they murdered him, and ſtrewed bis limbs 1 in 1 | 

I ferent places, in order to. detain his ſoldiers, who ü 

= they imagined w ould ſtay to collect and bury them. 


This extract from the poem of Onomacritus 1 


entirely contradicted by hiſtory, which even par- „ 
ticulariſes the different countries through which 
Abſyreus paſſed 1 in ſcarch of the ſhip Argo. | 
The ancient pocts have given accounts of the 
. return of Jaſon; but the Argona auts wherever they 
N ſtopped having left monuments of their paſſa ige, 0 
dhe reality of their return could never be called in 
doubt by hiſtorians, and we ſhall give what they 3 
relate upon this ſubject. Their accounts will 

be found frequently much interlarded with fiction. 


The Argonauts coaſted along the caltern more . 
THE =. 
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of Aſia, croſſed. the Cimmerian Boſphorus and 
the Palus Mzotis, and entered the northern oceay, 
Steering afterwards to the left, they rea ached the 
iſland of Peuceſta, which was known to the pil 
Anceus. Hence they proceeded 00 * the Iſle of 
Circe, which princeſs, according to ' Onomacii. 
oh tus, refuſed to purify Jaſon from the murder of 
| Abſyrtus. Purſuing their route, hiſtorians ſay they : 
arrived at the pillars of Hercules, whence they te. 
5 1 entered the Mediterranean, and near Sicily paſſed the 
ſtrait of Scylla and Charybdis, where they Would 
have parihen had it not been for the aſſiſtance of 
Thetis. The Syrens had nearly proved fatal to 
e when they were ſaved by Orpheus; and 
= arriving in the country of the Phcenicians, here met 
8 the fleet of Abſyrtus, the commander of Which 
demanded the reſtitution of Medea. I was agreed : 
N both ſides that, in caſe {h 
Jaſon ſhould reſtore her. The wife of Alcinous 
being choſen arbitreſs, wiſhed to favour Jaſon 
and cauſing his nuptials with Medea to be cele- : 
2 OD brated during the night, declared the following : 
5 day to the fleet of Æetes that none had any claim ; 
Ee to Medea, lawful wife of Jaſon. The Argonaut: 
35 were then at liberty to depart, and quitting the 
15 country of the Phcenicians experienced a heavy. 
ſtorm, which drove them upon the quick! ſands ol 
Africa, where they found themſelves 1 in the moſt 
imminent. danger. At laſt they arrived at Cape 


| a lea, 


was not his wife | 
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"Males, where Jaſon, according to the advice of | 


3 Circe, made atonement for his crime. Every ob- 
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ject of their voyage being accompliſhed, they 
arrived on the coaſt of Theſſaly, whence the 
had originally departed. Pelias, ſays Pau- 5 
ſanias, having died during their abſence, his 1 
Acaſtus invited his fellow adventurers to celebrate, 2 5 
* before they ſeparated, funeral games in honour of ß 
. his father, at which Jaſon and Medea aſſiſted. 
1 This fable, mentioned by Pauſanias, and confirmed YE 
2 ; by ſeveral circumſtances which he quotes, proves 
clearly that Medea was by no mea ins concerned 1 
the death of Pelias; on the contrary, the ſame au- 8 
E thor relates, that his brother Fon committed 
| 5 that crime, by compelling him to drink the blood 5 
HE of: a bull. The Argonauts, before their ſeparation, OD 
= made a league for their mutual defence, and to _- : 
give it the more ſolemnity, Hercules aſſembled 
B them 1 in the plains of Elis to celebrate the Olympic - 
5 Games, which had been for ſome time interrupted, 5 
and were again ſo after his death, 83 5 
MM | Jaſon conſecrated the ſhip Argo in 1 the ith © 
; of Corinth, and by the poets it was alterwards 
placed among the conſtellations. This celebrate! 
expedition took Place about thirty years before the „ 
Trojan war. | VVV „„ 1, 
Ancient hiſtorians aſſes 4 us, that N loſt ns 


his life in a naval combat, which took place on 


the Euxine ſea when the fleet of Aetes overtook | 
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the Argonauts. e ſays, chat both thi 4 
prince and his fon fell in this engagement, which 
eſt the Argonauts at liberty to purſue their voy. 
3 When driven by a tempeſt upon the coaſt 
= Lybia, a prince of that country named F urypils 

gave them great a aſſiſtance, and provided them with 
guides to conduct them through the diff cult \aſſao 


4ſt 


/ ALL) ge 


ol the Syrtes. 'T1 he fable paints this hoſpi pi: err 


40 * I Ince 


under the form of a Triton. : Jaſon, in acknow. 

| ledgment for his ſervices, preſented bim with g 

golden tripod, which was s ſuppoſed tc to have the zi 
=; tue of giving oracles. 5 


| CONTINUATION « or THE ADVENTU rs 


MEDEA AND JASON. 


Tc waer of Jaſon . * retui rn for 


Edits, and that of Medea, are ſo different 
5 5 related, tha at it 18 extremely difficult to d liſtinguiſn | 
the truth. Some hiſtorians, and bare the - 

: poets, deſcribe her as the murdereſs of her broth 

- They ſay ſhe cauſed Pelias to be maſſacred by 
ww own daughters, giving them the dreadful £0! 
do cut him in pieces, and put his lim bs into a cau 
dron of boiling water, afſuring them that herbs 

which ſhe pointed out to them would reſtore 5 
bim to youth and vigour. The ſame poets : add, 

| that ſhe cauſcd Glaucis her rival, daughter of . 

Creon, to > periſh miſerably, and chat her furiou 
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* jealouſy « even led her to  facrifice the two children 
Z which the had by Jaſon. Other authors ſpeak of 
her in the higheſt ſtrain of eulogium, they aſſert ; 
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that ſhe was a lover of virtue, and only reproach 
her with having been too much guided by her 
_B paſſion for Jaſon, Who baſely abandoned her, not- 
withſtanding the two pledges of affection ſhe had 
brought him. They even repreſent her as em- : 
4 ploying all the knowledge ſhe derived from her 
mother Hecate, in re lieving and healin wed thole 5 
AS who applied to her. | In ſhort, they relate hi this | : 
3B _ unhappy perſecuted princeſs, having in vain 1. 
minded Jaſon of his oaths and promiſes, was 
B obliged to w ander from court to court in ſearch | 
of an alylum. 1 55 


In reading thoſe poets W ho have accuſe her of hs Th 


man, * crimes, we may perceive that they. re - obliged | 
to own ſhe was born virtuous, and had been hurr cd 1355 
B i on to the commiſſion of 1 vice by a fort of fatality, | 
| f or by the i im pulſe of the offended gods, parti icularly | 
VV. enus, Who relentleſsly purſued the race of Apollo US 
| for having diſcovered her attachment to Mars. 
Eh Theſe poetical accounts compared with hiſtory, 5 
= clearly ſhow, that the ancient tragic writers, to give 
greater effect to their pieces, have entirely disfi- : 
55 gured the hiſtory of that princeſs, in order the = 
better to inſpire terror and compaſlion. Some 
| hiſtorians giving credit to facts winch were mitre- 
 prelented, haye rrankmirred to us the hiſt ory of 


Medea 
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poets. We mall mention ſome of the rea 
Wen induce us to believe that Medea Was not 
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9 10 Medea under the moſt odious colours; and i in this 


they have been imitated by our modern tranie 


14 


tf criminal as the has been repreſented. W e! have _ 


W already ſnown that Abſyrtus periſhed 1 in a naval 
8 combat, long after he was ſaid by the poets to have 
been murdered by Medea and Jaſon, t therefore of | 
5 ; this crime ſhe can never be accuſed. The tory my 
of her having adviſed the daughters of Pelias o | 
3 cut their father! in pieces is void of any founda How"? 
. in truth. This prince expired under the ha ids ot 
7 his brot her ſon, who, as we have air 4, compel c 
. kim to {wallow bullock” 8 blood. W hen the Arg 0+ - 
nmauts returned he Was already dead, and we have ſeen 
= that thoſe heroes, at the intreaty of Acaſtus, cel 4 
. brated his funeral honours with the greateſt pomp; 
i 3 aſon and Medea being preſent, without the leaſt 
7 ſurpriſe being expreſſed, or accuſation preferred 3 
on the part of that prince who was fon to Pelis. 
. Hiſtory acquaints us with the origin of this | fable 5-4 
it relates, that, after the death of Pelias and d 
Acaſtus and Jaſon diſputed the crown; the par! 
- of Acaſtus Was triumphant; Jaſon and Medea v were 
| obliged to fly, and embarking on board a veſſel 
„ called the Dragon, arrived at Corinth, th en g⁰ V erned 5 
. by Creon, who dared not refuſe them an aſylum, - 
| becauſe Medea had pretenſions to that crown. : 
Theſe Prerenſions appear the more certain, 28 _ 


I VV 5 Eumclius 
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= Panties: a grave bildeten and a native of Corinth, WF 


aſſures us that Medea divided that kingdom with 


+ Creon. Diodorus Siculus ſays, that the Corin- 85 


thians chemſelves invited Medea to quit lolchos, 
and come to take poſſeſſion of a throne which be- 15 
longed to her by right. He adds, that Medea and 


5 Jaſon lived ten years in that city in the greateſt 7 


| 7 harmony, during which they had two children ; : it e 
was then that Jaſon, abandoning himſelf his 
$3 5 infidelity, forgot the obligations which he had to | 0 1 


Medea. He violated the ſacred laws of marriage, 


at. that tin ne much reſpected, eſpouſed Glaucis, 8 


| daughter of king Creon, and divorced Medea. 
Such 1s the hiſtory which the poets have ſo diſ- 5 


to figured in their fables, poems and tragedies. 3 
= Medea, according to their accounts, ſent her rival „„ 


| AF : an empoiſoned robe (like the veſt of N eſſus) which 7 
Aa _ terminated her exiſtence with the moſt excruciating : 
EF | torments. She ſer fire to the palace of Creon, BD 


| WhO periſhed in the flames, and thinking herſelf 
not yet ſufficiently revenged, with her own hands 7 


„ ſhe tore in pieces her two ſons, Pheres and Memer- e 
cus. Terrified at having committed ſo many 
1 and dreading the vengeance of Jaſon, ſhe : 


had recourſe to her knowledge of n magic, mounted 7 
= char iot drawn by two dragons, and borne through | : 


: the air came to Hercules, | whoſe aſliſtance ſhe 
implored in revenging her. Being grepulſed by that oh 
= hero with indignation, and become the horror and 
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os deteſtation of mankind, ſhe came to Athens ; 
ſearch of an aſylum. There is no mention in 1 
i hiſtory of the horrible event ſo well known under 

the name of Medea's farewell. A well aut henti- a 
cated tradition aſſerted, that either to revenge 

the death of Creon, of which Medea was ſuſpect ed, - 
5 or to avoid the war which the pretenſions the 
children of this princeſs had to the crown might 

| 5 have excited, the Corinthians themſelves maſſac red 

theſ c two young princes. They had taken refuge 
in the temple of Juno, but in vain; the people 

; dragged them from this facred aſylum, and tore 
them in pieces. a Not long after, being viſited by | 
5 = peſtilence, the Corinthians went to conſult the 
= oracle, from which they learned, that their clk. 
„ REL. would not ceaſe cill they had expiated tf their 
i horrid ſacrilege. ö | 
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It was on this occaſion they inflituted x kelly 


| W ſubſiſt ed long after. Pauſanias relates, that 

= they offered ſacrifices | in honour of th e children of : 
Medea, and conſecrated 5 ſtatue to them, which 
5 repreſented fear, This ſtatue was till to be ſcen 
„ "uae his time. In memory of this crime, an id a8 al | 
atonement for it, the Corinth: dans cut the hair of 

| their child lren, and made them wear mourning Ul 

” 2 certain age. 8 


Theſe ſealing n cuſtoms; a this flaty ue, 


. are mo numents much more worthy of credit, than 
THR the inventions s of the Poets. = 
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MEX 4 he 


| fathers odious : and deſpicable _ throughout all 
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1 he brilliant genius ; of Euripides could not in- 
validate the records and writings of his time, and 
ve find in ſeveral ancient authors, that the Corin- 
5 thians, hearing E uripides had choſen Medea for the 
| ſubject of one of his tragedies, | made him an offer 
= (which 1 he accepted) of five ralents, on condition 7 
E that he would employ all his art to exculpate them 
| from a crime which rendered the memory of their 


I Þ Greece. Some time after, another ſtory was pro- 

| £ pagated to brand with in famy the memory of Me- 5 

| dea. It is in Ovid we meet with it. He ſays, Me- 

3 dea, after having maſſacred the children of Jaſon, PS 
Z took refuge at Athens, and gained ſuch influence 5 

; over Egeus, that ſhe perſuaded. him to marry her. : 

V During theſe tranſactions, continues this author, 5 

= T heſeus, for the firſttime, preſented himſelf before 
Mgeus, bringing with him the ſword which was to 

= be the proof of his deſcent. Medea, from whom 5 

: nothing was concealed, endeavoured to perſuade 
Mgeus to poiſon this young prince at Aa banquet. 

| f The fatal cup was prepared; but Theſeus having 

| = made himſelf known, as we have already ſaid, Me- | : 

| i dea, aſhamed of having failed in this attempt, 1 
= eſcaped i in the ſame chariot which ſhe had made 
ulſe of to avoid the vengeance of Jaſon. This 
1 fiction falls of itſelf, when we recollect that Ageus . ; 
threw himſelf into the ſea, which bears his name, 
on ſceing the veſſel which had carried Theſeus to = 
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: the iſle of Crete, i in x his expedition againſt the Mino. 
taur, return without hoiſting the appointed ſignal 
This event which happened while Theſeus Was 
very young, took place long before the time when 
5 Jaſon abandoned Medea for the daughter of Creon, 
and obliged her to take refuge at Athens. Beſides : 
Theſeus was the companion of the Argonauts. k 

: ts ſurpriſing that ſo flagrant a contradiction was not 

7 {ſufficient to check the inventive fancy of the Poets, 
After the arrival of Medea at Athens, no further 
It 1 is made of her. A few authors, however, lay 
that ſhe croſſed the ſea, to procure a reconciliation. 
with Jaſon, that they returned to Cole chis, whe ire 
1 they reinſtated Fetes on the throne, from Whic! ae 
had been driven by a faction; they add, that Jaſo 
acquired ſuch glory by his conqueſts in Lover : 
Aſia, that he was honoured there as a divi init 5 
and that after his death, Medus, his ſon, built the 

f city of Medea, in honour of his mother, and t thatit 

: was from him the Medes derived their name. op 
oh But all the traditions of the Grecks agree ſh 
 faying ng, that Jaſon died 1 in Theſſaly. — 


They aſſure us, that after his ſeparation from 


2 Medea, he led a wandering life, and that one day 
oh repoſing himſelf on th 0 ſea ſhore, under the ſhace „ 
„ ofthe ſhip Argo, 1 beam fell from it, and cruſhed. 

5 him to death, This laſt account e m ot 

9 credible, 
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nisrogv or CASTOR AND POLLUS. 


Caron and Poll; for the many inuſt- © 
| 128 actions they performed, were dignified with 6 
E 1 the appellation of the ſons of Jupiter. Their ſiſters „ 
© were Helen and Clytemneſtra. 5 õͤͤö́ẽͥuỹrpꝛj 
| The fable ſays, that Jupiter having . 
phoſed himſelf into a ſwan, Venus alſumed the 
© form of an eagle and purſued him: he took reſuge ” 
| ; with Leda, and ſome time after it was pretended, = 
| that Caſtor and Clytemneſtra, Pollux and He- 
ten, had proceeded from two eggs Pollux and 
| 1 Helen were regarded as the deſcendants of Jupi- . 
| ter, Caſtor and Clytemneſtra were ſuppoſed the . 
children of Tyndarus. - To explain this fable we 
muſt remark, that in thoſe times palaces contained | 
| chambers of an oval form, nearly reſembling _ 


egg; this, perhaps, was ſufficient to occaſion the 3 
| fible we have juſt A 
= Theſe princes and 3 were « bamn- on n the - 
F banks of the riverEurotas, i In Laconia, near Sparta. 1 85 
J | : On this river were always ſeen a number of ſwans, 


ö | wh wich gave the Poets an idea of introducing that 

bdird into their fable. The beauty of Leda, her 

i complexion, and fine turned neck, cauſed her 

1 4 to be compared to a ſwan, and theſe circum- : 
+ ſtances, with the embelliſhments of che poets, 


Produced the fable of . and Leda. 8 How- - | I 


ever 


15 t STORY OF CASTOR AND POLLUX, 


ever this may y be, Caſtor and Pollu: x were for th ' 
hueroic valour looked upon as ſons of Jupiter, an 


and! 
went by the name of Dioſcures, a name 


under which they afterwards received drwine 


140 


honours. It was in che ev pediti ion to Colchis ; that 
_ theſe two heroes moſt diſtinguiſhed theme] Ives 


5885 During a tempeſt, in which the Argo had nearly 
5 periſhed, they, with Orpheus, 1 nade a vow to 1 
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tiate themſelves i into the my ſteries of Samothrach , 
The divinities of this country were called Cablit 5 
and paſſed for the Tons of the Egyptian \ Vu lcan, 
adored 1 in Egypt « as the : moſt powerful and chic fd 
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"Nothing was more. celetivaced, or more e ſacred, 


EN than theſe myſteries of Samothracia. 52 41 ricul ny N | 
5 they were ſuppoſec to have the power of rendering 8. 
i the gods propitious in long voyages. 
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P ollux, while going on this expedit! on „ killed 


the. famous Amycus, Who challenged the whole 
. world to fight with the Ceſtus. 5 This victory, an ; 
that which he obtained at the Olympic Games, 


when celebrated at Elis, by the deſire of Her- ; 


cules, cauſed him to be regarded as the patron. 
of wreſtlers. At theſe ſame games, Caſtor, lis 
5 brother, diſtinguiſhed himſelf | in the race, and E 


L..) the art of breaking horſes. | 5 ; 
After the voyage to Colchis theſe two heroes. 
” became ver 7 formidable by ſea, and c cleared the: 


- Archipelago | of the | Cortairs which. inſefied 5 
5 : Perot : For 


_ 
a. 
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| | Pry this ſervice, they were after their dea th ranked 

8 among the gods favourable to mariners. This ho- 
= nour was thought due to them, becauſe, during a 
= ſtorm which endangered the ſhip Argo, fires were 

| 5 ſeen to play round the heads of the Tyndarides, e 


A time, thoſe fires which frequently appear on the 5 
ſurface of the ocean were called the fires of Caſtor 


time, it announced the return of calm, when only 


and the inſtant after the ſtorm ceaſed. Fr rom __ 


3 and Pollux. When two were ſeen at the ſame 1 


3 ohe, it was the pre ſage of a dreadful ſtorm. This 5 


1 . ok! s ps. 


ſpecies c of fire is frequently | ſeen by aitors, an d is et 


E: theſe two | rock: prog ON city of or Aphidne, ä 8 


5 contented themſelves with puniſhing thoſe who ED 
bad committed the offence. The Athenians, . 


| . charmed with this moderation, inſtituted feſtivals 8 


| derived from a greek word ſignifying Ling. Nor 
5 long after they x gave occaſion to call their prudence 
and moderation in queſtion. Being invited as re- 
© lations to the nuptials of Idas and Lynceus, they 5 
I | carried off Phœbe and Hilara, daughters of Leu- 

| * cippus. Idas, and Lynceus, the intended huſbands | 
ol theſe two ladies, purſued the raviſhers. Lyn- f 
ceͤus was firſt killed by Caſtor, who in his turn 


their honour under the name of Anactœ, which i 1 


* fell by the hands of Idas. Pollux arrived too late 


5 to ſaye his brother, but he revenged his death . 
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with that of Idas. Pollux, ſays the fable, in ki; 

"© ality of ſon to Jupiter, was immortal, but he 
begged his father either to ſuffer him to die, or 

bs permithim to ſhare his immortality with hisbrother | 

' Caſtor. Jupiter granted his requeſt, They ſue- 

; ceeded each other alternately upon earth, and! in 

5 the manſions of the dead. This fable is founded 

oy upon the circumſtance of their being after death 

1 repreſented by the ſign called che twins; and a 
=" Oe of the ſtars which compoſe that ſign appears 
above the horizon whilſt the other remain; 
concealed, the poets invented this pretended di. 
viſion of immortality. Hiſtory informs us that 
they were both buried near Scy ades, town of 
0 Laconia, and according to a cuſtom abſurd enough, 
but common at that time, their temple v was erect 

+2 by the fide of their tomb. 


They were firſt honoured 7 as " heroes; but the 


LS Greeks afterwards admitted them to the rank of 
8 their ſuperior divinities, and the Romans, who 
conſtantly imitated. the Greeks, honoured them 1 in 

the ſame character. They were thought frequent 

to appear to men, and were generally repref ſented 

5 on horſeback, under the figure of two young men, 
= | wearing a cap with a ſtar upon the top of it. I his 
e manner of repreſenting them proves, that the 
1 equeſtrian, art was > known before the Trojan wat, 
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4 "Saw ſedrnea men, from: A paſſigs vhick | 

| ® we meet with | in Cicero, have called the exiſtence ES 

| | of Orpheus i in queſtion; but this opinion cannot 

T diſcredit that of all antiquity, and of the graveſt 3 

. hiſtorians. In every account of the Argonautic 4 

7 expedition, which has been tranſmitted to us, we 

find him conſtantly mentioned. Some indeed 5 

Br reckon five of the name of Orphebs, and relate 5 

the particular adventures of each, from whence they 8 2 : 
1 conclude that it has been the ſame with this cele- 

brated perſonage as with Hercules, and that the-- 
7 actions of ſeveral have been united to form the os 

E hiſtory of one man. Orpheus was ſon of CEagrus LE mo 

king of Thrace, and the Muſe Calliope. The 

Bo brilliancy of his talents cauſed him to be regarded „ 
| = as the offspring of Apollo. Muſeus was his on, 8 
3 The application of Orpheus to matters of religion, = 
and his different voyages to acquire that ſpecies on”: 

I 2 knowledge, obtained for him the title of high prieſt, 1 
as well as king. He was regarded as the miniſter 


ae interpreter of the will of the Gods. 


Before his time the flute was almoſt the only CE 
- infraiens + in uſe; T he invented the harp, which KEE 
was pretended he had received from Apollo ane 
r ; to him the lyre was indebted for two 
ene tri ings. een had many who | 8 
„ F rated 
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tated bim, but none  who-1 ever - excelled kim; the 
9 80 invention of hexameter verſe i is aſcribed to him; 
he was at once great in the different characters d 
theologian, philoſopher, and muſician, He de- 
| ſcribed the origin of the world, by ſaying that f rom 
1 lar ge egg proceeded love, and that love was the 
8 principle of all beings. This definition, given by — 
one of the greateſt men of antiquity, proves how _ 
unable is genius itſelf, when left to its own ſtrength | 
. and concluſions, to attain the elevated idea of one 
„ only, God, all powerful, and creator of all things. 
__ CEagrus, his father, gave him his firſt notions of | 
1 religion, by inſtructing him in the myſterics 01] 
Bacchus, | as they were at that time practiſed in 
= <0 hrace. He afterwards placed himſelf under the 
tuitic on of the Dactyli Idæi, but it was particularly | | 
during his. reſidence in Egy pt, that he became 
acquainted * with the myſteries of Bacchus, or Ofiris, 
and of: Ifis or Ceres. Concerning initiations, 
| funeral ceremonies, and other points of religious 
worſhip, he acquired. a knowledge much ſuperior | 
to that which he poſſeſſed before. It was from 
5 this countr y he brought the ſtory of the infernal 5 
regions, the orgies, and other ceremonies after- 
Wards adopted by the Greeks. After him Muſcus 
his ſon, Melampus, and. ſeveral others. made the = 
; ſame voyage. 3 


: Orpheus at his return into o Greece made lim fel of 
5 great confideration, by perſuading the natives that he 
ona ne weeding knen 
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_ guilty, healing unknown diſeaſes, and appeaſing the 
anger of the gods, From the funeral ceremonies 
of the Egyptians he borrowed the materials for his 


knew the means s of expiating « crimes, , puriſying the. © 


2 deſcription of the infernal regions. This was the 


5 moſt powerful check upon vice which that great 


EZ man thought it poſſible to impoſe. Among the 


Æginetes he inſtituted the myſteries of Hecate; and | 8 
thoſe "of- Ceres he eſtabliſhed. at Sparta. 1 


the religion of the Greeks he made ſuch conſider- po, 


able alterations for the better, that he muſt. be 
regarded as the firſt and greateſt of their reformers. 5 


| He much improved, likewiſe, their manner of 


— living; in ſhort, his talents and the eminent ſervice = 


=_ which he rendered mankind have juſtly procured 14 


Y him a place among the moſt celebrated men of 
1 : antiquity. Having had the misfortune to loſe his 7 — 


Vile Eurydice whom he tenderly loved, he went 
to a place in Theſprotia called Aornos. H ere an 


ancient Oracle gave anſwers, and pretended to 


' have the power of raiſing up the ſpirits of the dead; 


Hl and indeed Orpheus for a moment thought! he faw - 
BK and had found his dear Eurydice; but the illuſion 5 

„ laſted only a moment ; ſhe vaniſhed from his fight; 
BY he vainly turned himſelf on every fide i in ſcarch of „„ 
her: deſpair and anguiſh now took poſſeſſion of his ee 
= ſoul, and che friendly | hand of death ſoon once 

® + more united him to his beloved ſpouſe, Other 3 
= authors relate bis death ET: The) 1. tay, that 


| E E 3 2 8 + 3 the 
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te Traci women, enraged to ſee themifelye, 

abandoned by their huſbands, who were following 

Orpheus, lay in wait for him and tore him to 

1 pieces. Plutarch aſſures us of this fact, and adds 

tat the men revenged his death by their treatmen 

Es of their wives. Some authors agrecing with F 

1 8 tarch as to the manner of his death, preten- > that. -- 
he. was maſſacred in Macedonia ; z and it js certain 

that his tomb was to be ſeen near che city of _ 

Dion. It conſiſted of © one DIPS PIT, bearing a 

5 marble urn. 5 : 


The voyage of Gere l into Flieſproms g gave 


Os riſe to the fable of his deſcent 1 into the infernal re- 

8 gions. Orpheus, ſays Virgil, by the harmony I 

* voice, ſuſpended the torments of the damned, 

Pluto himſelf could not reſiſt, but reſtored o 
him Eurydice, on condition chat he ſhould 
. look behind him. His anxious tenderneſs 
5 could not be reſtrained, be looked and loft « once 
0 more his deareſt tere 


In the time of Orpheus, . magic and the conju- 
ration of the dead were much practiſed; this | 


E undoubtedly. gave riſe to the fable of Orpheus 
. having again found Eurydice. : Some authors en-. 
es Plain it differently. They ſay, that ſhe was bit. 
ten by a ſerpent, and that Orpheus cured her; 
but being ſhortly after attacked by another difor- _ 
der, which proved fatal, that this gave occaſion | 
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to the ſtory of a ſecond deſcent! into the infernal 


= regions. 


The poetical productions Fe Orpheus were few 


3 k number and very ſhort. The Lycomides (an : 


E Athenian family) knew them by heart, and uſed 


2 to ſing them in celebrating their myſteries. Theſe - 


hymns. had not the elegance of Homer's verſes, : 
yet they were adopted by religion; an honour 


* not conferred upon the Poems of the author of 


BH the Iliad. A ER 
None of the works of Orpheus are now re- 


5 maining; the Argonautics and Orphics are by 
= Onamacritus, contemporary with Piſiſtratus, A 
ſome other author unknown. The fable which 


I deſeribes Orpheus as followed by wild beaſts wo 
I F- and even rocks, is an allegory to deſcribe his 1 
exquiſite ſkill in the ſcience of muſic ; 1 it like- 
2 ' wiſe is meant to expreſs that he employed his 


talents i in civilizing the rude. unpoliſhed manners 
; of his time, „„ 
Orpheus was contemporary wich the Argonauts. : 


The charm and Illuſions attached to his me- 
mory occaſioned it 80 be ſaid, and even in. 


; duced. a perſuaſion, that the nightingales in the = 


. vicinity of his tomb ſurpaſſed all others in the 


. | ftrength and melody of their voices. N one could e 


Walk under the ſhade of the ficred wood which 5 
] ſurrounded his urn, without exp e riencing a religi- 


= veneration, and the imagination, drawn by a 
=D = TS _ pleaſing 
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pleaſing, tender melancholy, thought | at eve 


0 ry 


| noiſe it heard the ſighs of Orpheus, and ſax the 
5 wandering ſhade of poor Eurydice. 5 ; 


| CALYDONIAN HUNT, | MELEAGER, 
ATALANTA. 


Tas hiſtory of this kane iS found i in Ho : 
= mer; we ſhall. firſt give his account, which i; 5 
. entirely devoid of fiction, except the inter- 


| vention of the goddeſs Diana; and after. ards ve 
| ſhall notice the additions made to it by other : 
1 poets. The Curetes and the warlike Atolians car- 


, ried on a cruel war under the walls of Calydon, : 


: The Ætolians defended the city, which the Cure. 


©" tes: attacked with all cheir forces. This war bad ö 
5 been excited by Diana, to. revenge herſelf upon 
(neus, WhO had forgotten her in his ſacrifices. 


5 Enraged to fee her altars neglected, ſhe ſent a 
8 monſtrous boar, which ſpread devaſtation through 


the cultivated lands, tore up trees, and deſolated 1 
8 the whole country. The brave Meleager, ſon of 


= CEneus, aſſembled 1 troop of hunters, to go in 
5 queſt of this. terrible animal, which had R 
„ filled E tolia with mourning. The boar Was kill 3 


by Meleager, but Diana' 8 wrath was not yet ap- 
| peated. Irritated by this goddeſs, the Atoliaus 


5 and Curetes diſputed the honour of poiſet ſefling the 


8 ſk in 


ESR DD i LIL rn 


kin 954 hs monſter, and nothing ko a war TE 
could terminate their difference. . brave 1 

0 leager at the head of the Ætolians was not daunted 
by the ſuperior force of the Curetes; when he fal- — 
lied forth nothing could protect thetu from his fury. „ 

: Lk Was in one of theſe bloody combats that he 5 
bew the two brothers of his mother Althæa. 5 
Diſconſolate for her loſs, the yields to the indig- 5 

nation which kindles i in her boſom, and with hor- A 
rid imprecations calls on Proferpine and Pluto to 

revenge her by the death of her ſon. 8 Now e 
* fierce and cruel Diſcord rode triumphant through OE 

1 the ſurrounding air; ſhe hears Althea 8 Cries, a and 5 5 

. pleaſed, ſhe echoes back the welcome ſound. T he : 

BH _ fiery Meleager heard too, and his proud heart, „ 

Fo ſwollenwith rage and diſdain, reſolved. to abandon 

the Atolians to the hoſtile attack. | Retired with 

. his wife Cleopatra, he refuſes even to hear the 85 
to iſſue of the battles fought. His abſence gives 

| freſh courage to the Curetes, they redouble their 5 
| attacks, and the Atolians are nearly vanquiſhed, | - 

| The moſt ancient ages, : and the moſt. Tons „ 

| | Fa prieſts, are then deputed to Meleager to 3 

| requeſt his aid in the preſervation of Calydon. 5 

= Cneus, alarmed at the danger which threat- 

ens his city and his ſubjects, caſts himſelf at the 8 

feet of his ſon. The brothers of Meleager an. - 
their ſupplications, and even his mother, touched | 

io with repentance, unites her tears; but all in vain 5 
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he remains : inflexible. In the n mean while the cu. 

retes, already maſters of the city walls, preſent 
themſelves before the avenues of the palace; al. 
ready are their hands armed with torches to con- 
ſume it; it was then the beautiful Cleopatra Ol. 
her knees beſought him to Protect her On the ; 
impending danger. = fe „ 
Unable to reſiſt ſo. many tears and. ſupplica ; 
| als he once more takes his arms; fury ſpar- 5 
8 Kles in his eyes, he darts into the thickeſt of the 
fight and bears down all before him; death and 
deſtruction mark every ſtep. The vanquiſhed | 
80 foe now only thinks of ht, « and e 15 ney 
BY by his victorious arm. : = op 
1 In this account of Homer, as as we have obſerved: ” 
nothing i 15 fabulous but the | intervention of Diana; 5 
5 the other facts are recorded i in hiſtory. That poet 1 
gives the names of the principal hunters, among 
h whom we diſtinguiſh Theſeus, and the beautiful 
Atalanta, ſo famous for her ſwiftneſs i in the chace. 
It was at her feet Meleager laid the ſkin of the + 
Calydonian boar, the fatal cauſe of the death of : 
his uncles, Plexippus and Toxeus. 85 1 
; Ovid, and the poets who ſucceeded Homer, ave 20 
made many additions to this account. It was 
; | they who invented the ſtory of the fatal brand to 
: Which the days of Meleager were attached. Ti hey 4 
fay that at the moment of his birth, the Fates N 
| 791 into che fire : a brand, and predicted that this J 

. Prince 
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| | prince Pool expire as don as that brand was 
conſumed; they then began to ſpin the thread of 
his life, and the brand was already in flames when 


3 they left the apartment of Althæa. No Tones 
4 were they gone, than that princeſs flew towards 155 


Y the fire, ſeized the brand, and carefully preſerved 1 


it to prolong. the days of her ſon ; but when Me- 
leager had lain his two uncles, who diſputed him 


| the kin of the Calydonian boar, Althza, going to . 
return thanks to the gods for the ſucceſs of her | 


= ſon, met the dead bodies of her two brothers; 3 25 


| I | impelled by a blind fury, and forgetful of mater- | 


nal tenderneſs, ſhe committed to the flames the „„ 
8 fatal brand, and Meleager periſhed in in a few _ 55 


ments, as though conſumed by fire. > e 
| The cruel Althæa, when her rage had ſubſided, 5 
unable to ſupport ſo aflicting a fight, terminated = 


3B her exiſtence, and the two ſiſters of Meleager died 
= of. grief. It Was pretended they were changed into N 


V ki call ed Melcagrides. (Eneus, after the death 5 


| | of Althæa, married Perhibæa, by whom he had 
Diomedes. Pauſanias relates, that one of the 
tuſks of this boar was to be ſeen at Rome. ko 
VB was of a moſt. enormous ſize. Auguſtus had it 


. brought from the town of Tegea, as well as the | 
ſtatue of Minerva, to puniſh the Arcadians for LL 


| having taken part againſt him in his war with 
Antony. Cleopatra, wife of Meleager, was 5 


"aughter t to Idus, brother of Lynceus and Mar- 1285 
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2 peſſa. a Poly dora, daughter of Meleager and Cab. þ 
puatra, married Proteſilaus, who was the &rf that 
landed on the Trojan ſhore, though the oracle had 
predicted death to him who ſhould fiſt touch 
g that fatal bank. Polydora, unable to furvive the | 
Do loſs of her huſband, died ſoon after. 
We ſhall here likewiſe inſert the fable of of Aran 
as told by Ovid. 7 
1 She had 5 herſelf to 1 but from 

- her extraordinary beauty became the object of 


3 . univerſal purſuit. Wikhing to deliver herſelf from 


ſo many importunities, ſhe promiſed to eſpouſe 
him who ſhould outſtrip her 1 1n the race; but on 
1 condition that her ſuitors ſhould be without arms, 


2 whereas ſhe ſhould be armed with a Ja avelin, 10 
have the liberty of piercing thoſe to the bear: 
-— ſhould be vanquiſhed. The conditions were 


accepted. Already had ſeveral paid the forfeit of 


_ their lives, when Hippomenes preſented himſelf, 
Venus, whom he invoked, proved favourable o 
his prayers; the gave him three apples from 
the garden of the Heſperides. Thus provided, 
5 Hippomenes repaired to the courſe. The con- 
11 ditions imported that the candidate ſho! uld ſtart 


8 firſt. By the advice of Venus, when nearly over 


= Aaken, he dropped one of his apples, which 3 N 
relying on her ſwiftneſs, ſtopped to pick up; 


then let fall another, and afterwards a third, ny 
the likes ile : Raid to collect, bur unable to WE 


22-5 
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© the time e loſt, Hippomenes firſt rincha® the A 5 
and eſpouſed her. Having afterwards profaned RR. 
: = the temple of Cybele, or a wood conſecrated . 
dat goddeſs, Hippomenes was transformed into | 
= a lion, and Atalanta into a lioneſs, e 
Iꝓhbe little occaſion we ſhall have hereafter 160 
: peak of the city of Calydon, induces \ us to place 5 
Y here the hiſtory of Chorzſus, Ns 
This Choræſus, Who was high prieſt to Bacchus, ” | 
| 8 : conceived a moſt violent affect ion for Callirrhoe, a 8 
N 2 princeſs of the royal blood. In; vain did he try 
1 every art to ple aſe her, ſhe 1 W a8 inſenſible we... 
WW his efforts. Deſpairing of ſucceſs, he invoked =_— 
= il of Bacchus, who inſpired the Calydonians wit! 
t ſuch a furious intoxication that they ſlaughtered 
| each other. The oracle being applied to, returned „ 
5 for anſwer, that this calamity could not be removed 1 
but by facrificing Callirrhoe, or kim who ſhould 8 = 
devote himſelf to fave her. Already the — 
awaited its victim, and the eagle of Calydon with e 
BY loud voices demanded the horrible facrifice from TI 1 
| which they hoped for ſafety. Choræſus holding — 
| the ſacred knife advanced, the unhappy. maid — 
is brought bound to his feet, her tender limbs 1 
confined with galling bands, her boſom ex - 
poſed to the fatal blow. Choræſus caſts on her. 
2 parting look; his faltering hand ſuſpends the 1 8 | 
uplifted blow; tumultuous | murmurs -riſe;; he 3 
8 bis weapon in its owner” $ breaſt. Callir- 
1 5 N hoe 
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5 rhoe convinced by this act of the heroic 104 gene⸗ 

rous tenderneſs of Choræſus, could not ſurvive him; 

ſme terminated her exiſtence near the fountain 5 
| 2 Calydon, which from that t time was called by her 

Y name. e 
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or r TWO THEBAN Wals. 


. conclude - the hiſtory of the PORE 


1 it remains for us to ſpeak of the tro 
- Theban wars. Aſchylus, Sophocles and } Euripides 
have made them the ſubject of ſev eral tragedi les; 


. 


= and Statius has celebrated them in an epic Poem, . 


The finiſhed performances of t theſe | Nuſtrion us 


: poets. are too famous and too well know n not 'Y 
merit the attention of our readers. Extracts wor F J 
but disfigure them, and beſides are never fatisfac : 

Y tory. We ſhall confine ourſelves then to an 5 

3 abridgment of this hiſtory, and have no dou bt but 
5 we ſhall more oblige our readers, by g giving the 
account of them which we find! in the tra: els ofthe 
| young Anacharſis, than by ay thing which we 
> could write upon that ſubjcct. e 


The diſpleaſur e Of { the gods ha long hung _ | 


vy over the kingdom of Thebes. Cad mus driven 5 

EO from the chrone which he himſelf had | erected; : 
: Polydorus torn limb from limb by the ! Bacchantes; 4 

Labdacus carried a off DET a premature death, leaving i 


a bon 0 


This was his father Laius. 


„Aſter this fatal accident, the kingdom of Thebes 
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a ſon, an infant! in the cradle, ſurrounded with ene- 8 
mies; ſuch had been the fate of the royal family | 
ſince its original foundation, when Laius, ſon and 
= ſucceſſor to Labdacus, having twice loſt and reco- 
M wered. the crown, eſpouſed Epicaſta, or Jocaſta, 
| : daughter of Menceceus. For theſe nuptials 
= were reſerved the moſt dreadful calamities. ; The 

fon that ſhould ſpring from this marriage, it had 

been foretold by the oracle, ſhould be the mur- 
8 derer of his father, and the huſband of his mother. | 
= The child was born, and by his parents expoſed __- 
= become the prey of wild beaſts. His cries, A 
| chance, led to a diſcovery of him, and he was pre-. 
Z ſented to the queen of Corinth, who adopted him e 
238 her ſon, and brought him up under the name 5 
of Edipus. When arrived at years of maturity, 
being informed of the dangers which he had el- 
Y caped, he conſulted the gods, and their miniſters 
Fro having by their anſwers confirmed what the oracle 
= had predicted before his birth, he was precipitated 
3 into the misfortunes he wiſhed to avoid. Deter- 
mined no more to return to Corinth, which he Fa 

| regarded as his native country, he took the road. 
to Phocis, and meeting in a narrow way an old e 
1 man, who haughtily required him not to obſtruct 8 
8 the paſſage, and even offered to remove him by 2 
violence, Qdipus fell upon him, and flew him, ng 
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1 and the band of Jocaſta were promiſed to him 
who ſhould deliver Thebes from the miſcrics w ith. 
which it was afflicted. Sphynx, natural days ohter 

4 f Laius, having united herſelf with ſome. ba andi ti, f 
= Jaid waſte the country ; detained travelle ers by ar K .. 
ar queſtions, and bewildering them i 1n the intrica- 
cies of mount Phineus, betrayed. them into te 
hands of her treacherous aſſociates. . dipus dif. 1 


4 


f cov ered her retreats, diſperſed the accomplices of 
her crimes, and in reaping the ſtuit of his victory | | 
| fulfilled the oracle | in its whole extent. 
«Inceſt reigned triumphant upon the earth, but _ 

ED heaven haſted to check its progreſs. : An unwel-.. 
: come diſcovery came to confound this guilt ty par; ö 1 
Jocaſta terminated her misfortunes by 1 violent 
5 death; and Adipus (ſome authors ſay) tore out 

- this eyes, and died in Attica, where Theſcus had 

2 offered kim an aſylum. | But accord: ng to other ac- : 
counts, he was condemned to ſupport the light, to 2 

0 ſee the theatre of his crimes ; and life, to tranſmit it | 

5 children more criminal and more unhappy than 5 
himſelf. Theſe were Eteocles, Polynices, Anti- 5 
1 gone and Iſmena, all of whom he had by Eurigania E 
Wn ſecond wife. 5 The two princes were no ſoonet 
of an age to govern, than they confined Cidipus = 
i na remote part of his palace, and agreed to hold 
5 by turns the reins of government, during a year. 5 
Etcocles firſt mounted this throne, ever. tottering 5 
on che brink of ruin, and refuſed to relign it at the 


e EE 
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pointed ti time. Polynices applied to Adraſtus, 
king of Argos, to procure redreſs, who gave him 
bis daughter in n and promiſed him 88 


erful aſſiſtance. WY 


=. Such was the occaſion of ihe firſt expe- 5 
: dition in which the Greeks diſplayed ſome 

{ knowledge of the military art. Before this time 
we have ſcen troops without order over-run * 5 

q neighbouring country, and retire after having com- „ 
3 mitted ſome temporary ravages and cruelties. In _ 
J the war of Thebes, we ſee projects concerted with 5 
4 | prudence, and purſued with firmneſs; people E h 
different nations aſſembled i in the ſame camp, and „„ 
1 ſubject to the ſame authority, diſplaying: a courage 5 0 
= equal to the rigour of the ſeaſons, the delays of a 5 
ſiege, and the dangers of daily combats. Adraſtus 55 
3 - divided the command of the army with Polynices, 5 
Vom he wiſhed to eſtabliſh on the Theban throne; 

3 the brave Tydeus, ſon of neus, king of Ætolia; To 

| the fiery Capancus; Amphiaraus the augur; Hip- 5 

| pomedon and Parthenopæus. After theſe warriors, 
q all illuſtrious for their birth and valour, appeared _ 

| 1 ſucceſſion leſs diſtinguiſhed for their merit and 

Y 1 the principal inhabitants of Arcadia and | 


; « The army being put in motion, entered the 15 . 

AY foreſt of Nemea,where i its generals inſtituted games, . 

= "hh are ill celebrated with the greateſt folemnity. 70 

| * After . che iſthmus of Corinth, pe 
oe, | Fe „ 85 ceed * wh 
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| ceeded into Beeotia, and compelled the troops of 
Eteocles to confine themſelves within the walls of 
Thebes. The Grecks were as yet unacquainted 2 
"wth the art of taking a place defended by a ſtrons 
8 garriſon. All the efforts of the beſiegers were 
directed towards the gate s, and all the Tj of 955 
ö the beſieged conſiſted in frequent fallies. The 
actions theſe occaſioned had already coſt many 5 : 
0 lives on both ſides ; ; alread ly h ad the brave Ca Pa 
neus been precipitated from the top of a Bader 7 
Which he had applied to che wall, when Eteocles 
and Polynices agreed themſelv es to determi ine their 
_ diſpute. The day \ was fixed, the place appointed; J 
"2: he" people in tears, the armies in ſilence awaited = 
5 the event, when the two princes ruſhing f turtouſſy 
To together, pierced each other with repeated wounds, 
and even death, could not appeaſe their mu- 
- mat rancour. Their bodies were placed upon the 
_ fame funeral pile, and with a view of expreſſing 
by a. frightful imagine the ſentiments Which 
had animated them during life, it was pretended 
that the flame, penetrated with their hatred, had £ 
SY divided, that their aſhes might not be confounded. "i 
TCreon, brother of Jocaſta, was char ged, during the 
wo minoricy of Laodamas, ſon of Eteocles, with the 
continuance of a a War which became cvery daz 
mamore fatal to the beſiegers, and which was at laſt 
_ terminated by a vigorous fally on the part of the - 
Thebans, x he combat was s bloody $4 ydeus and. 
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lain. 5 VVV Do end na 
- "IO Adra Ns to raiſe the ſiege, could g | 
35 beſtow the rights ol burial upon thoſe left dead EY 
E - the field of battle. Theſeus was. obliged to 
|  interpoſe his authority, and compel Creon to ſub- 
mit to the rights of nations, which then began to 3 
be obſerved. The victory of the * hebans only 
| fuſpended for a ſhort time their deſtruction. . 
Argian chiefs had left ſons worthy to revenge them. : 
When arrived at a proper age, theſe young princes, _ 
| in whoſe number were Diomedes, ſon of Tydeus, 5 
| and Sthenelus, fon of Capaneus, at the head of Ki 
1 formidable army entered the territory of their ene- 5 
j my. A battle was ſoon fought, and the Thebans 8 
being defeated, abandoned their city, which was 
delivered up to pillage. Therſander, ſon and ſuc- 
ceſſor of Polynices, was Killed ſome years aſter on 
his way to the ſiege of Troy. After his death 
Thebes was governed by two princes more of the ; 
_ fame. family, but the ſecond being ſuddenly ſeized | 
with madneſs, the Thebans, perſuaded that the | 
| F uries would haunt the blood of CEdipus as long 1 
28 4 drop of it remained upon the earth, placed 
15 another family on the throne. Three generations = 
_ after they adopted the tepobiicen f form of govern- 
5 went, which they Kill retain,” “. „ 


the greater part of the Argian generals were 15 
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. two Theban wars is ſufficient, no doubt, to ſhow the 

. neceſſity of recurring to thoſe maſterly perform- 5 2 
„ which the ancients have left us upon that _ 
= intereſting ſubject. We think it adviſable to 
adopt the ſame plan, in ſpeaking of the moſt 
celebrated event in the Grecian hiſtory. When 
we mention Troy, the names of Homer and Virgil a 
naturally occur to every mind. Bs 7 preſume | 8 

TH make extracts from them, would be to militate : . 
na gainſt every principle of taſte. V 


or THI, TRO Ja WAR. 


— 


1 1 we have wy given « the 


We ſhall content 


ourſelves therefore with tranſcribing What the 
Author of the travels of Anacharſis Preſents u us 
5 8 5 with upon this ſubject. 


e The repoſe which: Greece enjoyed Afr 


3 5 the ſecond Theban war, could not be of long ; 
duration. The chiefs of that expedition re- 
turned covered with glory; the ſoldiers loaded 5 
N with booty; both appeared with chat pride 

and importance which ever accompany victory; 
- and relating to their children and friends who ga- 
 thered round them, the hiſtory of their labours 
1 exploits, made * Powerful impreſſion. upon 2 
5 the imagination, and kindled in every breaſt an 
aerdent thirſt for war. An event which quickly follow- 
Cn ed, diſcovered the effects which this 5 had produced. 5 


0 On” 
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3 on the coaſt. of Aſia, oppoſite to Greece, 
reigned Priam, king of Troy, a peaceful x prince, 

| deſcended from a long line of kings, having him- 

3 ſelk a numerous race, almoſt entirely compoſed 8 
4 | youthful heroes. His kingdom, by its opulence, 

| the bravery of his ſubjects, and the alliances which 

1 he had formed with the Aſſyrian monarchs, was 

L equally as famous in that part of Alia as the 
1 kingdom of Mycenz was in Greece, . 
3 The houſe of Argos, eſtabliſned in this latter 

I city, acknowledged for its chief Agamemnon, 

| fon of Atreus. He had annexed to his dominions 

} thoſe of Corinth, Sicyon, and ſeveral neighbour- 1 
1 ing cities. _ His power, increaſed by that of his 
= brother Menelaus, who had Juſt eſpouſed Helen, 

q heireſs to the kingdom of Sparta, gave him great 5 

| : influence in that part of Greece called, from his 

3 grandfather Pelops, Peloponneſus. Tantalus, his SE 

. great grandfather, reigned firſt over Lydia, 1 
bad, in violation of the moſt facred rights, retained FO 
in chains a Trojan prince, named Ganymede. 
| Further, Hercules, deſcended from the kings of 

1 Argos, had more recently put to death Laomedon TE 
and carried off his daughter Heſione. | 
L The remembrance of theſe unrevenged injuries Do 

| | maintained an hereditary and implacable hatred _ 
between the houſes of Priam and Agamemnon, 

F which every day became more inveterate from a 5 
4 rivalry al power, the moſt terrible and ſanguinary 1 


i eee e 
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of all paſſions. Paris, fon of Priam, was the man 
for whom it was reſerved to blow into a flame 
theſe embers of reſentment. Paris came into 
Greece, and repaired to the court of Menelaus, 
waere the beauty of Helen attracted every eye, 
To the advantages of perſon, the Trojan prince 


united the defire of pleaſing ks and Helen abandoned 
all to follow him. In vain did the Atric es en- 


deavour by gentle means to obtain a ſatisfaction 3 
oy equal to the offence; Priam conſidered his ſon only 5 
as the avenger of thoſe wrongs v. hich his houſe and RY 
all Aſia had experienced from the Greeks, and DN 
5 rejected every propoſal for an accommodation. 50 


8 At this extraordinary news, tumultuous ſangui- : 
5 nary cries and rumours, which announced ap- 


| proaching | war and ſlaughter, bur ſt for th and 
3 ſpread on every ſide. The Grecian nations ſcem : 

: like the foreſt agitated by a tempeſt. Kings, . hoſe 1 
power was confined within a ſingle City, and mo- 


5 parchs, whoſe empire extended over many nations, 


_ all Fly VER with the ad of heroiſm re- 9 


0 They Ges to acknow ledge Agamemnon chief po 


a of the expedition, to avenge Menelaus, and to i 
-- Ilium to the ground. If ſome at firſt refuſed : 
to join in this confederacy, they are ſoon per- 


ſuaded by the powerful eloquence of the venerable 4 
| Neſtor, king of Þ ylos ; by the artful language of 
. We king of Ithaca by the examples « * Ajax, #4 

_ of: 


ro] AN WAR. oo 
of Salamis Iaomeneus, of Crete; Achilles, fon 


of Peleus, who reig gned over part of Theſſaly; and 
4 crowd of youthful warriors, already intoxicated : 


EZ Vith their hopes of ſucceſs. After long prepa- 
1 rations, the army, conſiſting of about one hundred 


3 thouſand men, aſſembled at the port of Aulis, and 


| embarked on board a fleet of near twelve hundred 
+ veſſels for the Trojan ſhore. : 


1 The town of Troy, defended by towers and 
55 ramparts, \ 74s likewiſe protected by a numerous 
army, under the command of Hector, ſon of 


1 Priam; with him were many allied princes, whoſe | 8 
E | troops \ were joined to thoſe of Troy. Being aſſem- e 


: bled on the ſhore, they preſent : 4 formidable front 


to the Grecian army, which having repulſed them, 5 


ſhuts itſelf 1 up ina camp, with the greateſt part 61 
N veſſels. Again the hoſtile armies try their 5 
5 | ſtrength, and the doubtful ſucceſs of many battles : 


= proves chat the ſiege will be protracted to a diſtant 8 


period. With ſlight built veſſels, and very little 


| knowledge of the art of navigition, the Greeks had x 
not been able to eſtabliſh a regular communication 1 


1 between Greece and Aſia, and proviſions began EIS 


do fail. Part of the feet was. ſent to ravage, or 
fow grain, in the iſles, and neighbouring coaſts, 5 
whilſt parties diſperſed themſelves over the coun- 


BD try, and carried off the flocks and harveſts. An- 5 


1 other motive rendered theſe detachments indiſpen- 1 
* bly eee T he town Was not inveſted, . 


F 74 5 as 
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s the troops of Priam ſecured 1 it from being taken 


f by ſurprize, 1 it was reſolved to attack the allies of 
that prince, either for the advantage of their ſpoils, 
or to deprive Priam of their aſſiſtance. Achilles n 
LY carried every where fire and ſword ; having like 4 -4 
raging. torrent ſwept : all away before him, he re- 1 
turned loaded with immenſe booty, which he dif. _ 
tributed : among the army, and with numberleſßß 1 
1 5 flaves, which were divided among the generals, 


Troy was ſituated at the foot of mount Ida, at 


1 ſome diſtance from the ſea; the tents and veſſels SY 
dk the Greeks occupied the ſhore ; 7 the ſpace be- 
© tween was the theatre of their courage and ferocity. 55 
: he Greeks and Trojans, armed with pikes, clubs, 5 
ſwords, and javelins, defended by helmets, breaſt- 
plates, cuiſhes and ſhields, with thick embattled | N 
ranks, and headed by their generals, advanced 5 
meet each other; the former with loud ſhouts, the 
1 latter with aſilence ſtill more frightful. Immediately 5 
the chicks, becoming ſoldiers, more anxious to 
give great examples than ſage advice, precipitate 

: them ſelves into the greateſt dangers, and almoſt al- 
ways leave to chance the care of a ſucceſs they | 
ncither know how to prepare, nor to improve; the 4 
troops confuſedly bear and cruſn each other, like 
tte waves driven and repelled by the wind in the 
Eubæan ſtraits, Night Parts the combarants ; ; the 

9 25 city, or the entrenchments, receive the vanquiſhed; 
15 che victory coſts much blood without any deciſive ” 
Ee ET 1 advantage. — 


= adv ntage. ert day the pile conſumes the flain, | 

and rears and funeral games honour their memory. 

The truce expires, and the conflict is renewed. 

1 5 Oſten in the heat of an engagement a war rior, with 8 

= a loud voice, defies to ſingle combat any WhO 

; dare oppoſe him. The troops in ſilence ſee them, 8 

1 now launch their arrows, or the maſſy fragment of . 

. A broken rock, now hand to hand cngage, and try 

23 by mutual inſults more to provoke each other” s rage. 

= Victory did not ſatiate their fury; if they could not 

= disfigure the body of their fallen enemy, and de- 

prive it of che rights of burial, they {trove at leaſt = 

0 ſpoil it of its arms; but! in an inſtant the troops on 

both ſides advance either to raviſi from him his 85 

= prey, or to ſecure it to him, and the action becomes e 

Z general. This likewiſe happens when one party . 

. has too much to fear for the life of 1 its champion, or = 

I when he himſelf endeavours to preſerve it by 3 

flight. Circumſtances could juſtify this laſt con. 

=: duct; he who fled without fighting was. branded 5 

I with eternal infamy and diſgrace, becauſe at all 

B times we muſt know how to face death to be —_— 

| ſerving of life; but the man who having expe-. 

] | rienced the ſuperiority of his adverſary endeayoured —__ 

q to fave himſelf, was treated with indulgence. i 

B valour of theſe times conſiſting leſs in courage of 

| 3 mind than in a reliance on their own ſtrength; . 

| as no ſhame to retreat, when compelled by ne- 

1 — 71 Ld it Was a gory to reach the lying toe, 
and: 
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and to the engen Which pre; ares victory, 100 
| unite the ſpeed which ſee: res it. 2, 
ce Aſſociations of arms a. nd ſenti ments beth een to 5 
. warriors, were never ſo com mon as duri ing the Tr, 

Jan War. Achilles and Patroclus, Ajax and e 
Diomedes and Sthenelus, Idome eneus and Merion, Set 
= and many other heroes worthy to follow their ex 
| _ ample frequently fought fide by fide, and throwing „ E 
themſelves into the thickeſt of the be attle, divided | 
equally the dangers and the glo ry; at other time TI | 
55 mounted on the ſame chariot, one guided the ſeeds, 
” whilſt the other ſhielded olf that death w hich he : 
dcalt round amongſt the enemy. The lot [of a. 
5 Warrior required a ſpeedy ſatisfaction on the part 
of his companion in arms; blood deman ded blood. 
This idea, ſtrongly imprinted on the mind, enabled 3 


both the Greeks and Trojans to ſupport the nu- 
ls: merous ca lamitics v hich they had to. encounter 
Many tl! nes were the former nearly n 1 teat 
the city, as often did the latter force che camp of- 
55 the e though pallic iladoes, ditches, and * ralls | 
defended it. The armies now begin to appe 
diminis hed, and the warriors to diſappear. Liector,. 
Sarpedon, Ajax, and even Achilles hun ſelf lay 
8 numbered 0 ith the dead. 5 At ſight of t] his rever! ſe, = 
the Trojans fizh for the reſtitution of Helen, an W. 
the Greeks: aſhes. tei native ſoil; but both are 
reſtrained by ſhame, and that unhapp 7 facilit) 1 


with which men accuſtom themſely es. to all but. 
— happines 


__ 
= 


: tappineſ and es. T he * hole world had fixed : 

| its cyes on the plains | of Troy, on that ſpot 

EF where glory loudly called thoſe princes 1 * ho had 5 

3 not from the beginning engaged | in the exp edition. e 
| 15 Impatient to ſignalize themſelves on this new 5 

| theatre of action open to all nations, they came 

: To ſucceſſively to Join their forces to thoſe of their x 

7 allies and often periſhed | in the firſt engagement. 
a 00 At laſt, after ten years” reſiſtance and. labour, aſter E 
lofing the flower of their youth, and their choiceſt 2 
1 heroes, the city fell 1 under the efforts of the Greeks; Az 

f a fall ſo oreat, that it ſtill ſerves for the principal e 
} epoch in the annals of nations. Its walls, habita- fy 
E tions, and temples, levelled With the ground; e 
[ 2 Priam expiring at the foot of his altars; his ſons 185 

| maſſacred around him; ; Hecuba, his wife, Cai, indra, e 

1 i his daughter, and many other princeſſes loaded 

1 with chains, and dragged like ſlaves through the 
blood which ran in torrents down the ſtreets, 125 

g amidſt a whole people, conſumed i in the devouring 

: = flames, or deſtroyed by the avenging ſword : ſuch. = © 
5 was the cataſtrophe of this diſmal tragedy. 'E . 
= Greeks ſatiated their, vengeance; but this cruel 
| ſatisfaction was the meaſure of their proſperity, and 5 

I . the beginning of their misfortunes. 5 
: . eee was diſtinguiſhed by the moſt cruel ES 
q diſaſters. Mneſtheus, king of Athens, ended his days 

| in the iſland of Melos; Ajax, king of the Locrians, 
1 periſhed with his whole feet; Ulyſſes, more e unfor- 


tunate ; | 
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PE tunate, Was e in aer of che ſame ſate, 
AdauVring ten years that he traverſed the main: others 
ſtill more worthy to be piticd, were received 566 
their families like ſtrangers inveſted with nt te 
9 which, through long abſence, had been forgotten, 
| and which an unexpected return now rendered 
odious. | Inſtead of the tranſports. their preſence | 
- ought to have excited, they heard nothing around = 
them but the horrid cries. of ambition, adultery, 
and the moſt ſordid intereſt : betrayed by their re- 
, b lations and friends, the major part, under the con- "I 
' > aut of Idomeneus, Philoctetes, Diomedes, and 
1 Teucer, went into unknown countries in ſcarch ol 
more faithful connections. The houſe of Argos 
; involyed itſelf 1 in the blackeſt crimes, and tore its 
. entrails with its own hands. Agamemnon found 
i bed and throne polluted by a baſe uſurper, and 
„ died murdere d by his wiſe Clytemneſtra, who ſome 
„„ after fell by the hand of her own ſon Oreſtes. "2 
Theſe horrors, at that time ſpread over all Greece, 
and ſtill repreſented on the Athenian ſtage, ſhould | 1 
5 be a warning to both monarchs and people, and 
e teach them to dread even victory itſelf. That 3 
the Greeks was as fatal to themſelves as to the > 
: Trojans; weakened by their exertions and their 
Ty FN ucceſſes, they could! no longer reſiſt their inteſtine ” 
diviſions, and accuſtomed themſelves to that de- 
5 ſtructive idea, that war is as neceſſary to ſtates 2s. 
peace. 2 a few generations, che. great: r par of- © 


thel 4 
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1 theſe Gracia houſes, which had deſtroyed that 


of Priam, fell, and were buried in oblivion, roll 


- wii eighty years after the demolition of Troy, 


1 part of the Peloponneſus paſſed 1 into the hands of 5 
* the Heraclides, or deſcendants of Hercules.“ 
| ; The year of the capture of Troy hives” a x very e 
1 eſſential epoch for the knowledge of thoſe. N 
| which happened in the times called Fabulous. Fs 
} Ancient authors differ much! in their manner of 

| = fixing 3 he illuſtrious Sir Iſaac Newton places 1 

Ss it about nine hundred and ſeven years before the 5 

: 5 Chriſtian era. Eratoſthenes, quoted by Euſcbius, 5 

E and Apollodorus, quoted by Clement of Ale 

1 andria, ſay that this city was taken 1181 years 5 

| before the Chriſtian era, 450 years before the 

8 foundation of Rome, and about 400 years before 1 
the firſt Olympiad, the laſt year of the reign of . 
8 Mneſtheus, king of Athens, and at the time when 


Thud was judge of Iſrael. This latter is: the 3 


1 opinion moſt - generally adopted. Any thing that 
1 ve could add to the extract from the travels - 
Anacharſis would be uſeleſs, and extend this work 
2 beyond its deſtined limits. We have carefully | 
5 traced the principal events down to that epoch, : 
KF ad we ſhall undoubtedly be excuſed if we abridge 

4 5 our labours, and are even filent, when for informa- 

| tion we refer our readers to the finiſhed produc- 


bone of Homer, Virgil, and Fenelon. 
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or THE. ANTIQUITY OF TEMPLES. 


Typ temples are o great antiquity 
undoubted, but the preciſe period when they were 5 | 
_ firſt erected is not known, Idolatry had its riſe 


in Egypt and Pheenicia | 4 ſhort time after the 3 
deluge; } conſequently, it is in theſe two countries 


; we muſt. ſeek. for whatever concerns religious 
worſhip and the uſe of temples. The {ſtem 6 
Idolatry was not eſtabliſhed. at once, and cere 
- monies were only introduced by degrees. | A rude 


1 unciviliſed worſhip was firſt paid to their falſe d di- 


vinities; 3 alta ars of ſtone or turf in an open fl J were 
the only prepa arations for their ſacrifices. Places" | 


| | were not encloſed, chapels nor temples built til 5 

85 ſome time after. The Egy ptians themſe Ives appear 0 

” to have had none in the time of M oſes. The oy 

Eel filence he obſerves on chis ſubject, m2 ay be con- = 
5 ſidered as a certain proof that they had none. It 
. reaſonable to believe, that the Tabernacle crected 
I by that legiſlator i in the Deſart (which may be con- 


I ſidered as a portable temple) was the firſt known, | 


5 and ſerved: as a model for all others, Re 


? This temple borne by the Iſraelites i in i ſight of 
the nations near which they paſſed, might have 


. given them the firſt! idea of building one themſelves, 


The temple of Dagon, god of the Philiſtines, | 


mentioned i in Seripture, was s probably a: an imitation = 
En LOS of 
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| of the tabernacle, and the place which contained 
t: aproof of this is, that this temple had ſecret 
| = wg called Adyta, whi - corre! ſponded o che 
en ſanctorum. Every thing concurs to prove 
| that the cuſtom of building temples. was by the 
B Eg gyptians propagated among other nations. Td 
| cian ſays, | that Aſlyria, Phcenicia, 8 ria, and other 


neighbouring nations, received this cuſtom from 


the Egyptians. From Egypt and Phœnicia it 


| found 1 its way into Greece, and from Greece to 


Rome. This opinion 18 founded upon that of 
55 Herodotus, and upon the moſt autlientick. monu- 


5 ments of antiquity. Deucalion firſt builr temples 1 


|. in Greece, and Janus at Rome. ON : 5 
The temples of the ancients v ere divided! into : 


4 different parts, which it is of ſervice to know. ny :: 


| order to unc lerſtand the. deſcriptions which they Wo 
give of them. The fir t was the veſtibule or porch, : 


| where was the font or veſttl which cont tained the 


EF water employ ed by the prieſt in purify ing or ex- 
3 iating thoſe 1 who w iſhed to enter ! into the temp! les 
The ſecond par t was dae alle. . 1 
The third was t. he lacred- place to W. hich the 

laity were not to be ac] ale 55 ͤ 


Laſlly, the fourth 1 * a W hat they 0 alled the e bac * 5 , | 


:emple, this was not com mon to a; 1] tem: ples; ; but 8 
all had porticoes a and ſte P ro alcend to them. Fo he | 


interior of theſe temples Was always ornamented. 
They contained the ſtatues of gods, which were. 
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frequently of gold, ivory, ebony, or r ſome precious 
matter. Statues of illuſtrious men were likewiſe 
placed there. Here were alſo gildings, paintings, 
and particularly what were called ex voto, ſuch 48 
Pros of veſſels when they had eſcaped from ſhip- 
wreck ; arms taken from the enemy, trophics, 
| ſhields, tripods, &c. T hey were depoſited in theft 6 
temples, which on feaſt days were likewiſe orna- > 
mented with branches of olive, laurels and 1 ivy. 
At Rome, when a temple was to be ING Ut, the : 
| auruſpices or ſoothſayers were appointed to chooſe 
the ſpot; this was then purified and encompaſi: 4 . 
with ribbons and crowns. The veſtals, attended 
b young g girls and boys, waſhed the alloted ſpace I 
with pure water, the pontiff cleanſed i it by a folemn - 
| facrifice, and afterwards laid his hands upon the 
firſt ſtone of the foundation, Which was bound 
round with a ribbon. After theſe ceremonies, the 
2 took this ſtone, and threw it into the trench 
dug for the foundation, together with ſome pieces 
of metal Which had never paſſed the crucible. 7 
When the building was PO it was conſe. 5 
crated with the greateſt ceremony. = nal 
Nothing could exceed the veneration in \ which | 
8 ancients held their temples. Arrian ſays, it was 
forbid to ſpit or make uſe of the handkerchiefinthem, | 
sometimes the votaries aſcended to them on their 5 
knees. Theywere an aſylum for debtors and criminals. 
In time of an ay publick calamity the women proſtrared = 

lo © 5 hemſelves = 
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themſelves | in that part called the ſacred Place; 


| and ſwept it with their hair. However ſometimes 
when prayers appeared inſufficient to check the 


ſcourge, the people became furious, loſt all re- . 


ſpects! for and even profaned the temples. 


WE ſhall not give a deſcription « of the temples of e 
+ Egypt. After that of Belus the moſt celebrated | 
were that of Jupiter at Thebes or Dioſpolis, that ES 
| of Andera, that of Proteus at Memphis, and that 
olf Minerva at Sais. ; The works of the Egyptians 5 

[-- were truly magnificent. They admired coloflat -- -.--- 


3 ſtatues, and i in their buildings employed only ſtones 


ol an enormous ſize, though it was neceſſary to 1 
fetch them from the quarries of Elephantinum, e 


| which was a voyage of twenty days BIS. Ad = 
in inſtance of this, we may mention the famous „ 


chapel of Amaſis built 1 in upper Eg gypt, which he 8 
| tranſported: to Sais with prodigious j pains and labour, yo 


to place it in the temple of Minerva. „ 
What Imoſt admire of all the works of n 
| (fays Herodotus) is the temple built of a linole 


N tone, which two thouſand pilots and ſeamen w ere ©. 3 
| three years in tr anſplanting from Elephantinum to 5 
| Sais, This temple, or rather chapel, was ny _ 


| one cubits i in front, fourteen deep, and eight high.“ 


ICG ſtill exiſts, and its dimenſions, according t to Mr. de „ 
| Savariin his letters upon Egypt, are conſiderably Yo 
1 more extenſive than ſtated by Herodotus. The 


| preſent idea we entertain of the arts and mechanick 
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; powers ſtands confounded before ſuch ſtupendot lous 
works, and we ſhould treat them as fables, did not 
he ſight of thoſe coloſſal ſtatues which have for 

5 ſo many ages braved the hand of deſtroying time, 
gatteſt the truth of their exiſtence. This chapel 
| however was not placed i in the temple of Minerva, 
We are aſſured by Herodotus, that the wiſe Amaſis 
regretted having engaged in ſo toilſome an under- 
15 taking, and cauſed i it to be leſt at the gate of the 
temple, becauſe one of the work men periſhed F 

before his eyes. A fine leſſon of humanity > but a 
1 85 learned too late. 5 5 55 


— — . COW 
—_——_— — — — — 2 
, 


he was likewiſe the moſt fingular f in its con- 3 
ſtruction. : PET Fo Oe 


e building of! it to Belus; but if this Belus be che 
„ lame as Nimrod, (which i 18 extremely a 1550 

5 he appears leſs to have built 1 temple, th than a 
cover to ſhield himſelf and his people feces x fe: 
i, ; f cond deluge. The manner in which the Almighty | 
EL put a ſtop to that mad deſign 18 very well known. 0 
This famous edifice, called the Tower of Babel, 
55 formed i in its baſe a ſquare, each fide of which con- 
2 taining the length ofa a ftadium (a hundred and twenty 
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1 9 5 HIS, the 1 ancient of pagan ter 4 


e according to > Joſepla Ws, attributes the 1 


katha m5) ; 9 
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3 fachoms) gave a circumference of more than half 
a mile. The whole work Was compoſed of eight 
towers, built upon each orher, and regularly 

3 diminiſhed towards the top. e N 


Some authors, deceived by the Latin verſion of 2 
$ Herodotus, pretend that each of theſe towers was 


. a ſtadium 1 in height, which would have made the 
* elevation. of the whole a full mile and upwards. 
But the Greek text makes no mention of this 5 
prodigious height; and Strabo, Who has likewiſe 1 


5 given a deſeription of this temple, makes It no 
more than a ſtadium 1 in height, and the ſame on yo 


each fide. T his temple, ſo remarkable for its 


: conſtru don and | its riches, was conſecrated to the es 


memory of Belus. Egypt poſſeſſed other tem- 
| ples. more ancient, but they were erected i in ho- . 
nour of divinities. 5 Herodotus, among others, 


mentions that of Vulcan, built by Menes, who : 
* was the firſt that reigned over Egypt, after the ; 


| time when the Egyptians pretended they had no ; 
| lovereigns but the gods. „ a 


5 TEMPLE OF DIAN AT en 8. oo 


Ho: L 1s ; temple, one of the ſeven wonders — 
| of the world, was ſeveral ages in arriving at its 
| 8 greateſt degree of perfection. Pliny relates, 1 
| _ a Aſia contributed to the building of WU during 
. CY 0 2 Es TOS | 
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two hundred and twenty years , and that t two centy. 
= ries more were neceſſary to adorn and embelliſh it. 

Pindar, in one of his odes, ſays, that it was built 

1 by the Amazons in their expedition againſt the 
Athenians under Theſeus; but Pauſanias proves f 
that this poet was in an error, and tells us, that - 


+ long before the period of that event, theſe very ; 


Amazons, being firſt defeated by Bacchus, and 


afterwards by Hercules, took refuge at Epheſus | in 


the temple of Diana; and that they made it their 


ns _ aſylum, when they abandoned the banks of the | 
 Thermodon., We ſhall give the deſcription „ 


this celebrated temple as we find it recorded in 


. Pliny. In hopes of ſecuring it from earthquakes, 
| it was built ona marſhy place, but to give firm 
+; "nels. and ſtability to an edifice ſo conſiderable, 5 
= and to conſolidate the ground rendered looſe by i 


” the ſtagnated water, they employed pulverized . 


= charcoal, over which they extended the ſkins 0 


: Herp. furniſhed. with the wool, _ ; 
-- This: temple | was four hundred and rwenty fly 1 


. feet long, and two hundred broad. One hundred 


and twenty-ſeven columns, which ſupported the 
ſuperſtr ucture, were preſents from as many kings, 


and were each ſixty feet high. Six and thirty ot 
| theſe columns were carved ; one in F ticular 1 1 


the celebrated Scopas. 3 oo 
Cherſiphron was the firſt 8808 of FEY Hue: Y 
'prifing hs Ae ; che pern architraves which he . 
| | 1 : 5 employed 5 


5 
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employed. were particularly ſubjects of admira- 5 
tion; and to whatever perfection the mechanic 
arts may have been brought in the preſent day, 


it is extremely doubtful, whether they could ſuc- 

_ ceed in railing to ſuch a height maſſes of ſo enor- | 5 
[-- mous a weight. Cherſiphron and his ſon could „ 
not finiſh this magnificent work; they were 

= ſucceeded by other architects, who followed their Os 
plan, and * was not completely finiſhed till 0 


- after the lapſe of two hundred and twenty years. 


. the monarchs and nations of Aſia vied ik 
each other in enriching this temple. It was burnt 
by Eroftratus, as we have already mentioned un- 


der the article of Diana. 


7 | ms ter: ds) A EN? PEPE the ſtatue 
af Jupiter, the maſter- piece of the immortal P 
dlas, was built with the ſpoils taken by the Alians 5 


| from the Piſans and their allies, when they cap- ” 
ip tured and ſacked the city of Piſa. Libo, a 5 . 


| tive of the country, was the architect of this — 
temple. It was of the Doric order, and ſur- 
rounded With Pillars. The ſtones employed * 
3 building 1 it were remarkable for their ſingularity c 
and beauty; they were drawn from the country 1 
: iclelf. The height of chis ads from the groun * 
= — * A po to 
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to the roof, was s ſixty- eight feet, the length A 


two hundred and thirty, and the bread: th nir cty- 
e The tiles which covered it were of | fine 


a gold and ivory. The iluuſtrious Phidi as, 


marble. 5 

5 Antiquity poſſeſſed 5 8 more - ſuperb; of 
more perfectly finiſhed, than the throne and 55 
tue of Jupiter Olympus. Both were cc ;mpoſed 


7 ihe 8 


„ celebrated of ſculptors, cither ancient or 
modern, was the artiſt, and they were conſidered 


as the fineſt. effort. of genius. They reached 
from the pavement to the vault, and firuck every 


5 beholder with admiration and wonder. 


10 deſcribe all the riches this temple contained, = 2X 


i or all the beauties it poſſe ſled, would be impoſſ bible, L 


Es The pavement was of the moſt beautiful! mar- | 
5 ble, and the interior was. adorned with a an infinite 1 
. number of ſtatues. . . 


Kings, people, and the moſt celebrated artiſts | 


verre all equally eager to enrich. it with ſome 


monument of their piety, their magnificence, or 
0 their talents, GY ES os 


THE TEMPLE or APOLLO. AT DELPOS 


FF: 8 was not . to that of 
: Jof upiter Olympus in point of beauty and dimen- - 
_ lions, but che incredible number of N ſent 


5 5 | 3 725 +0 
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I 555 it from all parts endured} it t much richer, None 
Tz of its ornaments however could be compared 5 
3 with the throne and ſtatue of Jupiter Olym- 


2 pus. A cavern whence proceeded exhalations 9 
1 which occaſioned a ſort of intoxication to thoſe . 
i who approached it, as we. have before men- 355 


| tioned, gave birth to the Oracle of Delphos. 
E They began by covering this cavern with branches b 
| of laurel; this was ſucceeded. by a chapel, and 
I not long after they built a temple of copper, in 


* imitation, no doubt, of the brazen chamber of = 
I popes in which he confined. his daughter Da- N 


Tbis temple being ſwallowed up by an 


. was replaced dy another edifice from : 


the plan and under the direction of Agamedes and 


1 rophonius. This new temple was conſumed by ooo 


| - fire, in- the firſt year of the fifty-eighth Olympiad, | 
and was followed by another, which was the laſt. EO 


-- This ſubſiſted in the time of Pauſanias, and was - 
| conſiderably ſuperior to the preceding, having = 


been built by the Amphictyons, with the gifts — — 


. and contributions of the people expreſsly _ e 


. Priated to that purpoſe. 


To form an idea of the riches | it may be ſop- e 


R poſed to have amaſſed, we muſt remark, that by 5 


| conſulting the Oracle, men hoped. to obtain C 
5 knowledge of the future, and no anſwer could be 

= procured, unleſs they had firſt made ſome con- 1 

pr liderable preſent to adorn the temple. | We may 
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form ſome eſtimate of the number of theſe offer. 

1 55 ings, when we reflect on the natural reſtleſſneſs — 
of man, and the earneſt deſire he has to be 
inſormed of the lot which awaits him. 


Every motive to the conſtruction of the temple - 


he at Jupiter Olympus was grand. The edifice was 

. intended to convey an idea of the divine majeſty, 
5 and for that purpoſe the ſublimeſt efforts of it 
verre employed. Phidias having in ſome mea- 
ſure determined i its taſte and character, no works 
could be placed near his, but what in ſome degree 

. Fo approached them. It is thus that the example of ? 
one great man alone 1s frequently ſufficient 0 en- : 
Wn lighten, and induce the i 1mitation of his age. a 


In the temple of Delphos every kind of paſſion, 85 


= 5 curioſity, of anxiety, was admitted to preſent its 

| offerings; as nothing was refuſed, the number muſt : 
a have been enormous; 1 but almoſt all muſt have 1 

5 been marked with that minute and detached ſtamp. 8 ; 
which is inſeparable from perſonal intereſt and 
ttle minds. N e 


3 i 1 were not leſs abundant in Ny 


6 than Greece; many of them remarkable 
ons for their magnificence or r ſingularity. One of the ron 
7 . moſt 4 
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1 ot beautiful was + that of Jupiter in the Ca axial, 
but the moſt ſuperb, and moſt ſubſtantially built 
was the Pantheon, which ſtill exiſts, and in good 
: preſervation, under the name of the Church of ; 


$ All Saints, to whom i it is now conſecrated, as in Wy 
* the time of Paganiſm it was, to All the Gods. 8 
„ general opinion is, that it was erected by Oe) 
3 the deſire and at the expence of Agrippa, ſon in 


0 law to Auguſtus, Some authors, however, think 


3 more ancient, and ſay, that Agrippa only had 5 


$ BE repaired, and added that portico, which ſtill con- 


5 ſtitutes 1 its greateſt ornament. An opening in the | 


middle of the roof, very ingeniouſſy contrived, Tc 


3 f admits light! into the 1 interior of the temple. The 


ſorm of the pantheon is round; the architect oe 


Z appears to have wiſhed to give it the reſemblance oy 


of the globe; a form which, for the fame reaſon, | 
was given to ſeveral ancient temples. The por- 
tico, ſtill more ſurpriſing than the temple itſelf, 


1 compoſed of ſixteen pillars of marble, each 
formed from a ſingle block. They are thirty- 1 5 


ſeven feet high, and five feet in diameter. Eight 


columns adorn the front of the portico, and as 


5 many more ſupport its depth. In every part 8 
* the Corinthian order is obſerved. I the time of _ 
B pope Eugenius Was found near this edifice part | 
| of a head of bronze, repreſenting Agrippa. RN 


| 5 the ſame time was found the foot of a horſe and 5 5 
3 7 part of a wheel, of the ſame metal, This diſco- LS 


5 very 


—— ——ͤ — 
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very aan 3 it t probable thit formerly this portico — 

5 ſupported the ſtatue of Agrippa, placed on a cha- 

| riot with four horſes. The body of the edifice, 8 

which ſtill exiſts entire, is built von ſuch folid 1 

1 foundations that it has remained hitherto unſhaken. 

By manuſcript of a celebrated Roman arching : 

| aſſerts, that. the foundation extends conſiderably - 

| beyond the building, and ſeems to form one ſingle oF 
f maſs of ſtone. The ſtatues and riches which f for- 

8 merly adorned i it are no longer ſeen. Thee emperor b 
7 Conſtantius the third took away the plates of gilt 5 

bronze which covered the whole roof, and pope | 

. Urban the eighth employed the beams of the ſame | 

metal which were formerly there, in making the 

Hh altar of St; Peter” s at Rome, and the lar, ge pieces 1 | 
of artillery which belong to the caſtle of St. An- 

. : gelo. -The ſtatues of the gods which occupied | 

the jiches have becn either ftolen or concealed — 

= 880 ground. 1 N 


When the -eclebriced: Michael | e had ; 


carefully ſtudied every part of the Pantheon, his 41 
oe genius burnt with indignation to ſee this edifice |} 
regarded as the greateſt effort of architecture. I 
He faid to thoſe who were admiring * will 0 

„ Maſe upon four pillars. this temple that ſo much | 
8 excites your aſtoniſhment ; and it was then he 
conccived the Plan of the famous Cupola of St. 4 
Peter's at Rome, It 1 18 aid, that this extraordinary | 

885 man, e equ all 


= 


I: famous : as a Paneer, e e = 
tculptor, 
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ſculptor, 1 made a vin, in which he declured that 
; he had only given to the pillars ftrength Job. 


| ficient to ſupport the Cupola, and that if ever 


they diminiſhed the ſtrength of theſe pillars, they * 
would endanger the building. The Chevalier 


8 Bernini, who long after alpired to equal Michael 


Angelo, regarded this will as 7 vain boaſt, and Fo : 
5 raſhly abuſing the credit which he had acquired 


; by ſome of his performances, hollowed ſtairs | it | 


_ theſe pillars which were extremely narrow and very - 


uſeleſs. It is to this preſumptuous experiment 
that are attributed the great chinks, which are ck 


preſent perceived in the roof of the cupola, 5 


which it has been found neceſſt lary to ſtrengtlen 
with immenſe bars of iron; and chere is „„ 
reaſon to fear, that the calculation of that great 


| artiſt was but too true. 1 his proves how danger- 85 
ous it is to place any confidence 1 in the preſump- 
tuous promiſes of a rival. After the church of 8 


St. Peter's at Rome, che cathedral of St. Paul's at 
London! is unqueſtionably one : of the fineſt wh” 15 
wents in the whole world. os V 
4 Such are the moſt ebe 8 af which „ 


* ve have any account. The temple, or rather tow- ETD | 


: er, of Belus, is unqueſtionably the moſt da | 
. = for 1 its antiquity, magnificence and Gogularity, > 
exiſted before the temple of the Eg gyptian -- | 


of which Herodotus in his deſcription ſays, that it 85 


Was the work of a great number of kings, and of 


= boch importance, that for a prince to have con- 


ſtructed 5 
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5 ructed a ſingle portico i in the. a of a long 
reign, was conſidered as a great glory. NVP 


e = 


; 8 has written 45 very learned [ 
| ea in which he endeavours to prove, that 


oracles had no other origin than the artifice of 


prieſts. Mr. de Fontenelle, with his uſual pene- 
tration, amenity and elegance, has diveſted this 


8 treatiſe of whatever was foreign to the ſubject, or 
1 5 too ſcientific, and has adapted it to the capacity 
"00 every deſcription of readers. 5 The ſyſtem of--- 
ö Vandale, and the only « origin he has aſcribed o 


oracles, being i in every reſpect contrary to the eſta- 
bliſhed opinion of the church, father Balthus, 4 
Jeſuit, wrote a ſecond treatiſe, not leſs learned ; 
than that of Vandale, in which (without denying 2 

the impoſition of the prieſts, which was frequently A 


intermixed with the oracles) he proves in the 


cleareſt and moſt convincing manner the inter- 1 
vention of f demons i in theſe predictions, which the 
moſt determined incredulity can never attribute to 


5 artifice alone. Without profoundly inveſtigating | 5 


EO the pretenſions of theſe two opinions, there ae 


many reaſons which induce us to reject the ſyſten, - 
of Vandale. 35% el D oy 
; Could oracles, had they By funded: only 0 on 
0 knavery and artifice, have maintained for ſo long 
2 5 „„ 2 time 
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2 time their credit and reputation ? Impoſture muſt 155 
| inevitably be diſcovered at laſt; it is impoſſible 
| falſchood ſhould ſupport itſelf for ever; and” 


though ſome credulous and weak individuals may 


for a time be deceived, yet whole nations cannot, 

| for ages together, be the dupes of fraud. The 

8 power of monarchs, the curioſity of the rich, want 

| of diſcretion, the treachery of a prieſt, the jealouſy 5 

1 5 which muſt naturally have ſubſiſted between thoſe. 

j cracles which were conſulted, and thoſe which 8 

ſcemed neglected, the rigour of fome anſwers, the S 85 

| horrid ſacrifices which. were ſometimes enjoined, 

| were. certainly ſufficient, ſooner or later, to lead | 

00 a diſcovery of the truth. What then is this 

ö : hitherto unknown combination which ſupports 

I itſelf ! in oppoſition to ſel-intercſt, and unites fo 

2 many impoſtors in the religious ob! crvance of ” 

1 ſecret? Thus much 1 is ſuſicient to ſhow our read- 

| ers, that a wiſe man may believe in the truth of 

} ſome oracles, without wink obliged on that account 

to renounce che uſe of his reaſon. | We hall content 

= ourſelves with theſe reflections, and ſh all endeavour | . 

; © trace out which were the firſt of theſe oracles. 
Themis, Jupiter and Apollo, alo! ne formerly 

| rendered oracles; but alterwards almoſt all the 5 

1 gods, and 1 great many heroes, obt: uined chis : 

4 privilege. Al days were not equally proper for 


4 conſulting oracles. At Delphos the prieſteſs of 
2 Apollo only anFwered one monch of the year, in 


5 he ; 5 
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the name of that god; this was afterwards changed, 


7 


and anſwers were only returned one day in each 
5 month. Neither were theſe oracles all rendered 
in the ſame manner. Sometimes the god himſelf 8 
gave his reſponſes: in ſome places theſe anſy ers 
Nele received during fleep, which ſeep was pre- 
pared by myſterious ceremonies : in others, lots 
eie caſt, as at Præneſte, in Italy. Frequently | 
„ be made worthy of the oracle, faſts, facri- =: 
1 fices and expiation 8 were neceſſary ; and when - 
5 Alexander went into Lybia, to conſult Jupiter ” 
5 Ammon, the prieſt, immediately on ſeeing him, 
ſaluted him ſon of Jupiter, to obtain which title 1 
Was the only object of his journey. h 
i 5 The impoſſibility of giving the hiſto: * of each 
- diſtinct or acle, determines us only to ſpeak of t thoſe |. 
* hich were moſt ancient and moſt celebrated, 


Noe to the accouut of Herodows, 


the oracle of Dodona, the moſt ancient in Greece, 
and that of Jupiter Ammon | in Lybia, had the fame - 
origin, and both owed their eſtabliſhment to che 
Egyptians. This fact, which] is recorded in hiſtory, 
| ve ſhall explain. es V 
TWO doves took their fight Arann _ city of —_ 
Thebes, 3 in Herr One went into Ixbia, the | 


other 
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other alighted | in the foreſt of Dodona, ſituated i in 


Chaonia, a province of Epirus. The former 


announced to the inhabitants, that the great Jupiter 


| intended to eſtabliſh an oracle in their country: 
| this prodig oy at firſt excited their aſtoniſhment, but 


a number of the credulous ſoon preſented them 
B ſelves to conſult. Theſe two doves, ſays Servius, 
nere a+ preſent from Jupiter to his daughter 


3 Thebe; they had both the gift of ſpeech. | Hero- 
| dotus has examined into the origin of this fiction. | 
b . He ſays, 1 that two prieſteſſes of Thebes were Carr ied T 

3 off by. Phœnician merchants; and that one of them 


was taken into Greece. Chance, or ſome other Ee 


= cauſe, led her to take up her reſidence i in the foreſt 
t- of Dodona, where men at that time went to collect 


acorns, the food of the ancient Greeks. At the =: 


| : foot of an oak ſhe built a little chapel to the ho- Pe 


1 nour of Jupiter, whoſe prieſteſs ſne had been at 
Thebes. 5 Herodotus adds, that they gave the 


, name of Peleia to this woman, which ſignifies 5 


dove. At firſt, nobody underſtood her lan; guage, 
1 and when at laſt they did comprehend her, it vas 
pretended. that the dove, or Peleia, had ſpoken. 


| Such was the origin of the famous oracle of Do- 
* dona. | This account of Herodotus | 1s: confirmed TY 


# by Servius, who relates, that in the foreſt of 8 
113 dona was a fountain Which flowed with gentle mur- 3 


=» murs, at the foot of an oak; theſe murmurs 2 Wo- 


e, interpreted, and a by them gave anſwers to ; 


thote = 
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thoſe who came to conſult her. In the ek of: 
time, more artifice was emplo yed in rendering this 
ä Some copper cauldrons were ſuſpended 
meat a ſtatue of the ſame metal, which was like- 
_ wiſe ſuſpended, and held 4 whip in its hand. "2 

f When this figure was ſhaken by the wind, it ſtruck 7 
the cauldron which was neareſt to it, and put it in 

8 motion; all the others were then likewiſe agitated, 
and rendered a ſound which laſted ſome time; 5 

; from this noiſe it was pretended to form pre- 

5 dictions of futurity. FH iſhing ſtill more to increaſe 

+ the credit of the oracle, interpreters were concealed 
e hollow oaks, and it was pretended that the oaks 8 
5 the foreſt of Dodona likewiſe rendered oracles, 
5 os he maſt of the ſhip Argo, which the Argonaur: | 
*** conſulted, was taken from this foreſt. „„ 


| ORACLE OF AMMON. | 


5 HE 1 priefieſs, c carr ried off by 0 the 


: | Flein, was taken! into Lybia. This foreigner | 
1 1 at firſt occaſioned ſurpriſe; the people wiſhed to in- : 
. terrogate her but did not underſtand her language; 
on ſeeing her practiſe ſome of the ceremonies of her 5 
e eien office, they ſuppoſed her to be ſomething £3 
divine; and probably ſhe knew how to avail her- 
ſelf of the homage Which was paid her. Her an- 
1 fwers ſoon paſſed for ora racles, and in a ort time 
5 - her-. 


* * 7 A - 
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| ber reputation became o great that ſhe was con- 

ſulted by people from all parts, notwithſtanding 7 

| the dangers of ſo painful a journey. The ere 
ing ſands of Lybia were no longer an obſtacle 

| | powerful « enough to reſtrain the active, reſtleſs =—_ 

3 rioſity of man, to know his ſuture lot. This N 

1 man was ſucceeded by prieſts, who undertook the 1 

1 charge of rendering oracles. 18 repreſented 1 8 

k 5 Jupiter Ammon with the head of a ram, having „ 

horns. Eighty prieſts of this divin, Nl Carried ww 

; ſtave upon their ſhoulders in a ſhip gilt with 

gold; they took no certain road, but pretended e 

i that they went as impelled by the god. A numer- _ „„ 

ous troop of young girls and matrons accompanied DO 

: ” theſe prieſts, ſinging hymns | in honour of Jupiter. „ 

, The ſhip was adorned with a great number of ſilver 

| diſhes, ſuſpended on each ſide. The prieſts ' ao! 

. nounced the reſponſes of their Ammon, from eme 

4 movement « or ſign of the ſtatue. | Theſe particulars . 

have been tranſmitted to us by Quintus Curtius . 

and Diodorus Siculus. The prieſts of this pad” 

: | ſometimes ſhowed themſelves ſuperior to all 'cor- 

Kg ruption, Lyſander, wiſhing to effect a change n 

| the order of ſucceſſion to the throne of Sparta, | 

, tried every method of corruption to obtain = 

. anſwer favourable to his deſigns, but 1 in vain, The 8 

: prieſts ſent a ſolemn embaſſy to Sparta, and pre- | 

1 ferred a public accuſation againſt him. Yer theſe 

by ſame prieſts in ſome manner anticipated the FO 
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of Aleister, by ſaluting him ſon of Jobltir,; im- 


mediately on his appearing; but Alexander was 


5 already at the height of his Wy; and every thing 
Ns, FANG: to his — N 


one or DEL HOS. ; 


| Tc oracle Xt Delphos » was not the moſt ; 
= ancient in Greece, but i it was the moſt celebrated, | 
and that which continued longeſt. The time of 
"Its firſt eſtabliſhment 1 is unknown, which ; is a proof ; 
” of its great antiquity. We have already, under 
= the article Diana, mentioned the manner in which g 
it Was originally diſcovered. Apollo was not the f 
85 firſt that was conſulted there; Aſchylus in his t a. 
— gedy of the Eumenides, fays, that firſt Terra, or 
tlie Earth, rendered oracles there, then Themis, 
2 and afterwards Plicbe, daughter of Terra and : 
mother to Latona. This latter transferred her 
rights to her grandſon Apollo, and from that time | | 


the oracle only gave anſwers | in his name. When 


this oracle was firſt diſcovered, all without diftine- | 
tion might be inſpired. The vapour of the cavern 
operated alike on all Who inhaled | N but ſeveral | 
of theſe enthuſiaſts having, in the exceſs of their 
5 frenzy, precipitated themſclves headlong into the 
chaſm, means were ſought to remedy this accident 4 
which happened not unfrequently. Over the open- 
ing then they placed x a machine which they called 
ee a cripod, 3 


EEE ß ² as 8 


4 


rl 


— 


_ 


* 


thon, ſlain by Apollo. 
2 with the greateſt precaution, exerciſed this office. 
V They were generally taken from ſome poor family, _ 
i they muſt have lived free from luxury, or an at- 
The greateſt ſimplicity and 
ignorance even of every thing, were the titles ge- 4 

1 : nerally preferred in aſpiring to this dignity. . 
pas ſufficient that the Pythia could repeat what was. 
| diftared to her by the god. The cuſtom of chuſing 5 

: young virgins continued long i in practice. It was 

| aboliſhed in the following manner: The young 

© Echecrates, by birth a Theſſalian, ſmitten with the 

3 charms of the Pythia carr ied her off. The people „ 
| of Delphos, to prevent a like attempt, ordered by. 
1 an expreſs law, that for the future none but Wo- : 
7 men upwards. of fifty yore of age ſhould execute _ 
1 this office. 85 


c tachment to finery. 


1 rendered every day. 
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In this, which may be called 8 
a ſpecies of chair, a woman placed herſelf and re- 


i ceived the exhalations without any riſk. "This 
xz prieſteſs was called Pythia, from the ſerpent „ 
| Young virgins, choſen _ 855 


At firſt the number FF: theſe priefteſſes was « con- - 


l ; fined to one, bur afterwards it was increaſed o 5 
3 three. 0 


Oracles, as we have already ſaid, were not 


u 2 


| a wiped; becauſe it it was ſupported by three bans 
„ placed upon the rock. 


In general, Apollo only in- os 
= ſpired the Pythia in the month Buſion, which was has 

: in the beginning of ſpring. During the reſt of 
C the year the was forbid, on pain of death, to conſult | 
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| the deity. Alexander, before he entered on n his 
Aſiatic expedition, came to Delphos during 
. of theſe intervals of ſilence. He deſired 
the Pythia to aſcend the tripod, which ſne 
refuſed, alledging as an excuſe, the law by Which 1 
ſhe was prevented. Enraged to find himſelf de 
tained by ſuch an obſtacle as this, he took tl che 
prieſteſs from her cell by force, and led her to the | 
ſanctuary, when ſhe thought proper to proveunee 4 
theſe words: <& My ſon, thou art invincible.“ 
. Alexander immediately cried out, that he wiſhed 
for no other oracle, and ſet out for the conqueſt 9 

of the world. | Before the oracle was conſulted, 8 
ſeveral facrifices were performed, and alw ays with 
8 mn air of the greateſt myſtery; numberleſs pre- 
cautions were likewiſe taken in chuſing the victim, 
2 inſpecting | the entrails, and drawing preſages from 
3 them. ＋ he prieſteſs prepared herſelf by A faſt of: 
three days. Before ſhe aſcended the tripod the 
firſt bathed herſelf i in the fountain of Caſtalia, and 1 
N then chewed ſome leaves of laurel which were ga. 
theretl near this fountain. 9 Theſe ceremonies | 
HD finiſhed, Apollo himſelf gave notice of his arrival 
_ in che temple, by a ſhock which made the build- 
ing tremble to its foundation. The prieft 
(ho were likew iſe called prophets) then took the 
7 Pythia, led her to the ſanctuary and placed her 
upon the tripod. As ſoon as ſhe began to be 
e agitated by the divine vapour, | her hair ſtood ere, 3 


255 i - 5 0 . 3 ber 
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hot: Wok became wild, foam flowed from her 

mouth, and a violent tremor ſeized her whole | 
body. In this condition ſhe made ſeveral efforts 
do eſcape from the prophets who detained her by 


force. Her cries and frightful yells made the EO 
51 85 temple re ſound, and filled all preſent with an awful = 
terror. At laſt, unable longer to reſiſt, ſhe yielded E 


to the impulſe of the god, and uttered at intervals 


ſome broken ſentences, which the prophets h 


carefully collected, arranged and formed into 


* verſes, Siving them a connection which they 


had not in the mouth of the Prieſteſs. As ſoon . 


1 the oracle was pronounced, the Pythia was 5 


| taken from the tripod and conducted to her cell, 7 


1 where ſhe remained, ſometimes ſeveral Gays 5 be- WD 
RP fore ſhe recovered. from the fatigue. Sudden I 
3 death was frequently the reward, or puniſhment, of 5 
1 her enthuſiaſm, The Pythia was only the inſtru- 


Me ment employed by the prieſts to diſcover the 3 


terminations of Apollo. Every other care devolv- | 


ed on themſelves. It was they who placed her i in : 


4 poſition to receive the vapour exhaling | from the 


chaſm over which the tr ipod ſtood, They col- 


© Jefted her expreſſions and gave them to the poets : 


. (another ſort of miniſters) Who formed them into 


© verſe, Theſe verſes were frequently harſh, badly 
1 made, and always obſcure, which gave occaſion to 


the witty remark, that Apollo, for a chief of the 
Muſes, made very bad verſes. Sometimes the 


n n * 8 . 


6 ORACLE or TROPHONIUS. 


Pythia herſelf gave ber anſwers in n verſe; « one in 2 
particular named Phemonoe. But they afterwards 
were contented to ſpeak in proſe, and Plutarch 
mentions this as one reaſon of the decline of | 
oracles. EE ˙ 


| ORACLE or TROPHONIUS. 


„ Os 1 was. N a | hero, 5 
: 4 even according to ſome authors a robber, he 3 
7 had a very famous oracle in Bœotia. Pauſanias, = 
e Who went through all the « ceremonies which were 
0 required Preparatory | to conſulting this oracle, 
gives no account of the life of Trophonius ; 1 
5 only ſays, my That the earth havingopened under his —_— 
Es feet, he was ſwallowed up in the place whichis ſtill 8 
d called the grave of Agamedes, and is ſtill to be : 
h ſeen i in a ſacred wood of Lebadia with a pillar 0 
erected over . Lebadia, ſays Pauſanias, f is one * 
bf che fineſt cities of Greece. Near it is a ſacred ; 
. wood, in which ſtand the temple and ſtatue of 
1 rophonius ; ; both the work of Praxiteles. When 
any come to conſult this oracle, before they de- 
fcend into the cavern where the reſponſes 8 
given, it is neceſſary to paſs ſome days in a cha- — 
: pel dedicated to the good Genius and to F ortune. _ 
3 time 1s employed i in purifying themſelves. f 
1 - hey are permitted to waſh no where but i in the = 
5 cold waters of the river Hercinus. . 
5 TT . 5 1 9 
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ce « They then ſacrifice to Trophonius, to his fa- 

: mily, to king Jupiter, to Saturn, and to Ceres. -- 
x Europa, n nurſe of Trophonius. After theſe pre- 

| , parations, | the ſtatue of T rophonius i is ſhewn to 
| them, they are decked. with ſacred fillets, ad - 
then conducted to the Oracle. They aſcend 

a mountain, on the ſummit of which i is an enclo- 

1 _ tire formed with white tones, having within : J 

| obeliſks of braſs. In this encloſure j is a cavern 

1 hewn by the art of man, having the form of an 
oven, and here! is a narrow hole into which they 

: lowly deſcend by means of ſmall ladders, They 5 1 
l now arrive at a ſecond cavern, when they e 
: obliged to lie flat on the ground, holding 1 in each 
ö hand a compoſition of honey, which it is neceſ- . 
] _ fay to carry, in this poſition their feet are paſſed 3 
into the ſecond cavern, and they are immediately 

: hurried along with great violence and Precipita- Y 


tion. It was there they received the anſwer of 


the oracle, but not all in the ſame manner; ſome 

| heard, and others ſaw. They left this cave in 

7 7 the ſame manner they had entered it,” by lying 

on the ground, and going out feet foremoſt. Im- 1 

\ wediately after they were placed in the r 
C Mnemoſine, and interrogated concerning what e 
| they had ſeen. 2 Giddy and confuſed, they were 

1 led back to the chapel of the good Genius, f 5 
where oy - were ſuffered to recover their ſenſes; . 


04 _ 8 ; they 
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; 5; ORACLE or TROPHONIUS, | 


i they then wrote upon a tablet what they ha? TS 
or heard, and this was interpreted by the prieſts.“ p 


Pauſanias adds, ec That a man once entered this 


4 but never came out again.“ He was a ſpy of 

0 Demetrius, ſent to examine if this place did not 
contain hidden treaſures. His body was. Sund 

. at a great diſtance from the place. It is Proba 
= ble that the prieſts, being informed of his deſign, 

N maſſacred him, and carried out the body by the 

e ſecret paſſage which they themſelves made uſe of 5 
to enter. Pauſanias poſitively ſays, to be certain 
of the truth, } have myſelf defcended into the 
. cavern, and conſulted the oracle. It! is not known n 
e at what time the oracle of Trophonius was efta- : 
bliſhed. Pauſanias only ſays, that Bœotia being 
1 : laid waſte by a great drought, the inhabitants {ent 
to conſult the oracle at Delphos, by which they 
Were told, that they muſt have recourſe to Tro: 
1 phonius, whom they would find 1 in Lebadia. The 5 
5 deputies obeyed, and Saon, the moſt aged of them, 
Do having perceived a ſwarm of bees fly towards 4 f 
4 cave, followed them, and thus diſcovered the ora- 
cle. Trophonius, Pauſanias ſays, himſelf pre- 
_ ſcribed the worſhip he wiſhed to have. It appears 
: from this, that Saon firſt inſtituted this oracle, : 
and that he took advantage of the public calamity 
with which his country was viſited, and the an- 
ſwer of the e prieſteſs to obtain the e general confi. 

dence,” = 


; Wer dirt now given. an account of the 2] 
A moſt celebrated oracles. 5 To name all would 


te impoſſible. | In Bœotia alone, which was 4. 
| ſmall province, they counted no less than twenty⸗ 


| five. It 18 true, this country was covered with 1 


1 woods and mountains, places extremely proper, 5 


| - ſays Mr. de Fontenelle, for the myſterious ceremo- 


| nies of theſe inſtitutions. Almoſt all the gods and 
| the greater part of the demi-gods and heroes, had 8 


| their oracles. 19 However no divinity had fo many 


as Apollo. All oracles were not of equal anti- 


| = quity; every day produced new ones, while the : 
| old grew into diſrepute. Frequently they were 


pillaged. That of Delphos particularly was ſeve- 


2 ral times plundered ; firſt by the Phoceans, then Ss 
8 by Pyrrhus, afterwards by Nero, and laſtly by Tc 
| ihe Chriſtians. The triumph of the Chriſtian 1 

| gion over idolatry. produced the downfal of - 
_ oracles, and i in the caverns and ſubterraneous places 5 


| where they were given, were found evident marks . 


= of the impoſtures of the prieſts: | We ſhall now. 
give a few of the remarkable anſwers of theſe | — 


cracles. W . 5 OE „„ 
: 5 Cræœſus, tete with the grace af b Delphos, 
though he had loaded it with preſents, wiſhed to 


| fake it by ſurpriſe : be ſent to. demand of the 


Eri, f 
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Pythia, what he was doing at the moment his 
meſſenger was conſulting her. She immediately 
anſwered, that, by his orders, a diſh was prepa. 8 
4 ring, compoſed « of a lamb and a tortoiſe, which 
: was exactly true. | Creeſus had imagined this ſin- 
_- _ gular compoſition, in hopes of confounding her, 
but this anſwer removed all his doubts, and his 
S preſents became more numerous than before. 
A governor of Cilicia, ſays Plutarch, withed to 
ſend 2 ſpy among the gods. He gave his emiſſary 
a note, well ſealed, to carry to Malles, where was 
| the oracle of Mopfus. This. meſſenger. paſling 
the night i in the temple, ſaw a, man, who faid to 
: him black. He carried back this anſwer, which 
. firſt appeared ridiculous, but the governor t 
e N having broken open the letter, ſhowed them that 
be had written, “ Shall 1 facrifice to thee | a black | 
SES or a white e,, N : 
* prieſteſs « of Dodona refed 3 an anſwer which oy 
1 fatal to herſelf. The Bœotians coming to 
conſult her, ſhe ſaid to them, cc You will be victo- 
rious 5 you act with impiety.“ The de putics 
„ immediately ſeized her, and hume her alive, ſay- 
5 ing, if ſhe had deceived them they would take 
mis method of puniſhing her, and if what ſhe | 
5 had faid was true, they would by this means ſe 
cure to themſelves victory. Theſe deputies were 
arreſted, but they dared not puniſh them without : 
. ow legal trial; two prieſteſſes and tuo men were 
e 5 their | 
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their judges: TY former inen to con xdemn 
| chem, but the latter were of a different opinion, 
| and they were NOIR: Ts 


or THE SYBILS. 


T. ancients gave the name of Sybil to 


B a certain number of young females, whom they : 


1 ſuppoſed. endowed with the gift of prophecy. : 
| The learned are not agreed as to the origin of this 
name; they are in doubt whether it is Hebrew, 


4 African or Greek: but the greater number think N 
it of Greek derivation, and that it ſignifies i in- | 5 
1 ſpired. All antiquity unites in atteſting, the x > CO 


| iſtence of the Sybils. There are different opi- 
nions concerning their number, country, names, 


and the times when they lived; but even this dif- TT 


© ference. of opinion 1 the reality of their 
| having exiſted. 1 85 . 55 
j Varro, the wo. learned of the Romans, rec- 5 


; kons ten Sybils, and quotes the authors by whom 
I they are mentioned. His opinion then we ſhall Oe 
| follow, and obſerve the order which he e has adopred 5 


* in his account of chem. . 


4 The Perſian. ; She Was called Sambethe, 5 


: and | in the Sybilline verſes attributed to her, the 
3 ſiyles herſelf daughter- in-law to Nog ooo 
1 2, The Leben, fald to be the | daughter of: 
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Jupiter and Lamia. She viſited cles, Delpto., 


Samos, and ſeveral] other countries. 5 
3. The Delphian, daughter of Tireſias. After 


OO the capture of T hebes, ſhe was by the Epigoni, . 
pz appointed prieſteſs. to the temple. at Delphos. 
Diodorus ſays, that ſhe was frequently ſeized with | 

a divine enthuſiaſm, „ which procured her the 1 name : 


of Sybil. 


4. The Sybil of Cumz or the Cumean, who 3 was 


EE the moſt celebrated of all. A learned modern, Mr. 
5 4 Petir, thinks ſhe was the only one that ever exiſted, | 
and ſupports his opinion, by faying, 55 That all the 

- verſes of the Sybils were written in Greek, which | 
could not have happened, if the Sybils had been of 
different countries.” Mr. Petit thinks, that this 
myſterious. female travelled much, and that this 

: gave riſe to the opinion, that there were ſeveral 

—: who reſided j in different countries. This obſerva- J 

= 50 uon however of Mr. Petit, cannot invalidate the 
opinion of the ancients, and particularly that of 
5 In the firſt place there! is no proof that al 

5 | the Sydils ſpoke Greek; and | in the ſecond it may 

| reaſonably be ſuppoſed, that the productions of 
theſe females which were collec ted with as much 
"7 as the oracles of the Pythia, might have been 


ranſlated into Greek. However that may be, the ; 


: Cloning account is what we learn from hiſtory : 
5 concerning this Sybil. Her name was Deiphobe. 
She 0 as danghter to Glaucus and. LN. of 


A 9 1 


* Apollo. This 1 wiſhed” to gain her affections, 


and promiſed her whatever ſhe ſhould demand. = 


: Her requeſt was, that her years might be as many 


| as the grains of ſand which ſhe then held in her ; . 
* hand, but ſhe unfortunately forgot at the fame time 8 
to aſk the perpetual bloom of youth. Even this, how- OE 


ever, Apollo offered if ſhe would crown his w ſhes z 


| but Deiphobe preferred the glory of eternal chaſtity . 


0 the pleaſures of eternal youth ; lo that the prime 


and vigour of life were ſucceeded by ſorrowful | 


3 enfeebled old age, and i in che time of Eneas, by her 8 


| own account, the had already lived ſeven hundred 
* years. Three hundred more remained to be ſpent, ä 
when her body being conſumed by time, nothing 1 1 
| would remain of her but che voice, which by 8 

1 ſhe would retain for ever. This fable is founded 1 

upon the long life which was attributed to the Sy- e 
bils. That of Cumæ, Who Was ſuppoſed whe 1 
ppired by Apollo, rendered oracles from the bot- 00 | 

| tom of a cavern placed in the temple of — 
* od. This cavern had an hundred doors, whence e 

iſſued as many terrible voices, announcing the an- 8 . 

| ſyers of this propheteſs. She was likewiſe prieſt- T9. 
ess of Hecate, and the ſacred wood of Avernus =: 

7 committed to her care. The verſes of this Sybil | — OG 
vere carefully 1 by the Romans, and kept —̃ 
under the greateſt ſecreſy. A college compoſed of 3 | 
3 fifteen members, called the Quindecemviri of the | 


Sybils, \ vere entruſted with the charge of this col- 


lection. „ 
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lection. : Such e faith had they in \ the pre- 
dictions of the Sybils, that they engaged } in no con- 
ſiderable war without conſulting them. In times 

o ſedition, or any public calamity, ſuch as a defeat, N 
* peſtilence, or a famine, recourſe was always had 
to the Sybilline verſes; they were perpetualoracles, 
Oo frequently conſulted by the Romans, as that of 
Delphos was by the Greeks. | With reſpect to the 
8 ther oracles ofthe Sybils, which had been collected, 
they were made ſubſervient to the purpoſes of po- 
: licy and ambition. Julius Cæſar, perpetual dicta- 

= tor, and abſolute maſter of Rome, wiſhed to give 
. greater luſtre to his power, by cauſing himſelf to be L 
om proclaimed king. His partizans | promulgated a 
| Sybilline oracle, by which it was pretended, that | 
the Parthians could never be reduced but by a mo- | 
narch. The Roman people were in conſequence 
preparing to grant him this title, and the decree 
was to have One the ſenate, the yay day he was 
10 aſſaſſinated, ores 2 5 | 
„ Romans dd a remple to the Cumean a 
1 We Sybil, and honoured her as a divinity in the lame 
1 place where ſhe had delivered ker oracles. 1 
N The fifth Sybil was tlie Erythræan, or Ery- 2 
5 thraa, who predicted the ſucceſs of the Trojan | 
war, at the time the Greeks were embarking for 
5 that expedition. N V 
_ - The Samian, or chat of Samos, * prophe- : 
5 cies are e preſerved in the annals of the Samians. ol 
1 - DT ner 7. The 5 


SYBILS. | ne 475 


13 The Gemen, born at Cuma, acity of obs. 
She Was called Demophile, or Herophile, and 
ſometimes even Amalthea. It was ſhe who ſold 
| the collection of Sybilline verſes to Tarquin the 
| Elder. This collection conſiſted of nine books, — 
for which Herophile aſked three hundred pieces as 


| of gold; being refuſed this ſum, ſhe thre W three 
b "of them into the fire, and ſtill continued to demand 1 


ö the ſame price: Tarquin heſitating, | ſhe immedi- 
| ately burnt three more, and perſiſted i in demand- 


| ing the three hundred pieces of gold for thoſe 


$ which remained. F inding her inflexible, and fearing 


| | the would deſtroy them alſo, he at laſt granted her 

| the ſum ſhe required. When this king had gained e 
poſſeſſion of the books, he confided them to the : 
| care of two particular prieſts, called duumviri, | 


EH whoſe whole employment was to watch over this a 
nz ſacred truſt. The celebration of centennial 2 = 


was afterwards annexed to this office. . 
books, as we have ſaid, were conſulted i in time of 3 1 
any great public calamity, but by a decree of be 
: | ſenate only, without which, the duumviri coul 


| not, under pain of death, perils any perſvnt to | in- = 
: ſpect . 


This firſt colledtion of Sybilline rates ited . 


+ in the fire which conſumed the capitol when Sylla i 
was dictator. The Senate, to repair this. loſs, 


| lent to Samos, to Erythrea, and into Greece and 1 755 
F Ala, f in queſt of Sybilline verſes, | Theſe, whe 
| collected, 1 
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eee. were depoſited in the capitol; "but 47 
many parts of them were apocryphal, the con. 
dence in them was not ſo great as in the former. 

It was to take charge of theſe that the college of 

: quindecemviri was inſtituted. Ent 

we fo Tae fate of this ſecond colleQjon i is 0 4 

5 There remains 4 third, which conſiſts of Eight 2 
books. It contains many of the ancient predic- | 
tions, but all critics regard | it as an abſurd medley, 2 

to which no confidence can be given. 5 We find in 

BE the myſteries of the redemption, the miracles, ; 
1 paſſic on, and death of our Saviour, the creation of 

N the world, and of terreſtrial paradiſe. | In theſe 

N verſes the Sybil, after having g ſpoken the languigeof : 

+ Iaiah and the evangeliſts, talks of her gallantries 

1 el with Apollo. She mentions Lot, and calls herſelf 

> £59 Chriſtian. | Z She recommends the worſhip of fal lle 

gods; 1 orders the ſacrifice of human victims; and ; 
afterwards predicts the misfortunes with which the ; 

Romans are threatened, if they. do not abandon 

es idolatrous worſhip, : and embrace the Chriſtian faith. 

9 Every thing « concurs to prove, that this third col- : 
lection was not the work of the Sybils, but an ab⸗ Y 

= ſurd compoſition formed by a miſtaken and grobly 

VVT 

ks The  Helleſpontine Sybil, born at t MprpeGain in 

1 EY country of Troas. She propheſed i in the time o 

. Solon and Crœſus. 85 


„ ne 


__ 
1 


perors. 
| doſius, embraced chriſtianity, the veneration for 

N 3 theſe became much diminiſhed, and Stilicho, under . 
the 88 of. Honorius, at t laſt cauſed them to be oy 
burnt, e „ „ 


3 Romans. 


Neptune, or to the ſun. | 


GAMES: : 481 


9. T he b, who reſided ; at t Ancyra, and 


| "thous rendered oracles. | 


10. That of Tibur called Albunes, at 1 town 


3 of T ibur, or Tivoli, on the Teverone, where the w was _ 8 
honoured as a divinity. TY 


It was generally believed that Sybils v were bein 85 


IF of a nature between gods and mortals. | 


The reſpect in which their verſes were held, 


J continued a long while under the reign of the em- 


The ſenate having, in the time of Theo- 


5 OF GAMES. _ 


8 were almoſt always inltituted from 


F —_ motives ; they were at the ſame time 1 
ſort of public amuſement among the Greeks and 1 

: Of theſe games and exerciſes three prin= _ 

I cipally engaged the attention of the Romans; races, 
1 combats, and theatrical repreſentations. The. firlt,” : 
called equeſtrian or Curule games, conſiſted in 

5 races, which were run in the Circus, dedicated = OE, 
| The ſecond, called Ago- 5 
nales, conſiſted j in wreſtling, orin combats, between 5 

nta, and ſometimes | berween animals trained. ub 


1 55 * 


482 ian CANES, : 


for that purpoſe. "Theſe were exhibited: in tie 
Amphitheatre, conſecrated to Mars and Diana, 
Ihuhe laſt were the theatrical performances con- 
fiſting of tragedies, comedies, and fatires, which | 
BS, repreſented upon the ſtage in honour of 
Bacchus, Venus, and Apollo. — : 
The moſt celebrated of the Grecian | games v were 
the Olympian, the Pythian, the Nemean, and the 
Iſthmian. : They were inſtituted to honour the 0 
gods, to commemorate great events, and to accuſ- 

= mom youth to bodily exerciſes. Theſe games were 5 

5 divided into the following courſes: firſt, muſic and 4 

: = ſinging : ſecondly, the chariot and foot races; the 0 
1 foot firſt and the chariot after: thirdly, leaping | 
and the diſcus; (this was a heavy ſtone, which 
5 they contended in throwing fartheſt : 5 fourthly, 
wreſtling, Which conſiſted in exerting all their | 
85 - firengeh. ro caft each. other to the ground ; the 
85 combatants were naked, their bodies rubbed 
with oil, and covered with a fine duſt to prevent 
perſpiration: fifthly, the ceſtus, or boxing, in 
Which the hands were provided with thick thongs 
„ from a bullock's hide, and a a ſpecies of defence ; 
„ x the arms, called ceſtus. | = F 
Xo We have already given an account af the origin h 
of the Olympic games, the epoch when they - 
” were inſtituted, and that when they were revived. 5 
5 T hey began with a ſolemn facrifice, and were re- 
forted to from all parts of Greece. "ET he conque- 
„„ e 5 don 


— W 8 INN e 


| DAMES,” VET. (tg 5 


| fors « were RE WET aloud by 2n herald, and 8 
| tebrated with ſongs of victory. They wore a tri- 

J umphal crown, and had the firſt place in all aſſem- 
blies. 5 They received rich preſents from their city, 8 
ZE and wereever after entertained at the public expence. 1 
f The firſt who came off victorious | in the race, was 


: Chocerbus, A native of Elis. Cyniſca, daughter of : 


1 king Archidamas, was the firſt of her ſex who gained | 8 
1 the prize for chariots with four wheels ; 3 this 1 was at 

che celebration of the fixteenth Olympiad, and from 
N that time ladies were permitted to aſſiſt at theſe 


i 95 games. Before Cyniſca or Cyniſea, women could! N 
: - approach the place where theſe games were celebrat- e 
: ing. Had they raſhly attempted to intrude themſelves 

1 they would have been precipitated from the top of CLE. 

| mount Typeum; and to avoid all ſurpriſe the 

ö combatants were naked; this cuſtom was adopted e 


becauſe Callipatira, after the death of her huſband, 
L dreſſed herſelf like a maſter of exerciſe, and led her . 
i bon! Piſidorus to the Olympic g games. The young 


man being declared victor, his mother leaped we 
| the barrier, and ran to claſp him in her arms,” 
I calling him her ſon. In conſideration of her father, 


E brothers, and ſon, who had all been crowned * 


j theſe games, ſhe was pardoned this infraction of „„ 
1 the law, but from that time theſe maſters, like the 5 


. combatants, were obliged to appear naked. n 


Judges who preſided at the games were called 
: Hellanodices or Grecian J udges, F rom their deci- 


1 1 1 ion 


8 484 | 9 5 AMEO. 


ſion „as no appeal. There were originally only cy) 
of them, but to render the means of corrupting 
them more difficult, their number was afterward; 
| Increaſed to ten. The prodigious concourſe of 
people, which by the celebration of theſe games 
were drawn to Olympia, had enriched that city and 
all Elis. it was likewiſe one of the principal cauſes | 
of the great riches and magnificence of the tem ple 
of Jupiter Olympus. Round this temple ſtood a ſa- 
e cred wood called Altis, in which were the ſtatues | 
= erected | in honour of thoſe who had gained the 
. prizes at theſe games, all executed by the moſt emi ; 
(== ns ſculptors of Greece. The odes of Pind ar 
DT, which have come to our hands, immortalize thoſe 
who in his tim e were triumphant in the four moſt 
ſolemn games of the Greeks; t the Olympian, the the 
5 Iſthmian, the Pythian, and the Nemean. The 
; height of glory and honour was to be celebrated by 
3 indar, « His genius (fays Bacon,) was an imperial | 
* ſceptre, with which he ſubdued and aſtoniſhed the 
3 human mind.“ . 
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The deſcendants « Helenus : were i numerous, 'Y 

5 and became o powerful in Greece, t that they 

. procured a law, by which it was. enacted, that 
all who preſented themſelves to. contend in the 

+ _ Olympic games ſhould prove themſelves con- 
nected with this family by ties of blood, before 
they could be admitted. Alexander himſelf was 
forced to prove his deſcent from the Heleni, beſore 

mg he 
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RELIGION oF THE FIRST INHABITANTS, Ke. 485 

1 ; he was received into the liſts at theſe games. 8 
| the families in Greece on this account pretended to 

be deſcended from the Heleni, and this name 
© which originally was particular to a ſingle tribe, ” 
4 : now became the « common name e of all the Greeks. 


—— ” —_ 


1 iN ENQUIRY NO THE RE LIGION « or © THE 
RST INHABITANTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


5 * ane of lates; as in the nancy 5 


of i man, illuſtrious actions are alwi ays co © 
not till after the lapſe of ages that the arts and e 
1 ſciences attain any degree of perfection. "It" is = 


s ſame with hiſtor ans, they are only to be ſound in 5 
| civilized nations; and if ſome fac ts have reached = 


us which took place! in the firſt; ages of the world, „ 
HH they are generally Fraggoratell or disfigured by 5 


| uncertain. traditions. a Tee 
We have already 1 that every people 5 


1 aſſumed for their founder ſome ! imaginary god or | 
© hero. ; We have ſeen the Greeks endcavouring to 


| throw a veil over their origin, whilſt even their 


fables (thoſe incoherent compounds of their 8 


q mory and imagination) became evidences | in favour N 


of truth. The name of. 4 god, of 4 city, of a 5 


1 country, of a mountain, of a cuſtom which they = 


_ were ignorant of before, and which chey were 


obliged to expreſs by ſome foreign appellation, | = 


| are the veſtiges which Truth leaves behind L ber 


14 * — and 5 . 


486. 1 RELIGION OF THE FIRST INHABITAN 1 

and which all the efforts of vanity and ſelf love can 
never totally efface. _ 
8 the general picture which. we - have endea. 
voured to draw, for the purpoſe of explaining the 
origin of idolatry and mythology in general, it 
may be perceived that the eaſtern nations were 

: : the firſt who peopled the earth. The more atten- 
tively we examine hiſtory, the more convinced 
we become, that theſe rich and beautiful countries 
were the original ſeats of our forefathers, and the 
brilliant centre from whence the arts and f. ſciences 
were diffuſed over the reſt of the globe. It would 

wy much more difficult, and perhaps even impoſſi.. 
oy ble, to tell at what time and i in what manner the : 
Britiſh | iſles were firſt inhabits The ſtuch of 
SE natural hiſtory. inclines us to believe, that they 
3 conſtituted formerly part of the continent of Eu- : 
rope, but neither tr adition nor any human record 
daun give us the leaſt information concerning the 
5 period of this ſeparation. | I is ſufficient to extend 
-. our remarks to thoſe ages of which we have ſome _ 1 

p knowledge, without uſe le ſsly and pre ſumptuouſy 
loſing ourſelves i in the epochs of i imagination. In | 3 
vain does human vanity attempt to give greater 
antiquity to time, its longeſt periods will be no 
more than an imperceptible point in the midit « of 

7 that eternity which precedes and will follow them, 
Without pretending to ſix the exact time when 
. England » was firſt prophet," we may with een 
. - 
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or GREAT. BRITAIN. 5 4*7 


| Epen chat the different « countries of the Gauls 
| were inhabited before that period. It is natural 


to imagine that men would not venture to croſs the , 


| ſea, and take up their reſidence i in illands, till com- 
pelled by the too great increaſe of population. 


We know that the Celts were maſters of Europe, 5 


5 from the mouth of the Oby in Ruſſia, to Cape 


Finiſterre. me ſame language ſpoken by nations = 


| ſeparated from each other by immenſe tracts of 


land i is ſufficient E oe, Wil, but i it t throws no = 


The moſt mem of all the Celtic 1 nations were 


thoſe who inhabited the countries of Gaul, and it 
# is to the hiſtorians of the nations with whom they CF, 
| were engaged in frequent wars, that they are in- 


| debted for their celebrity. Julius Cæſar and 
1 T; acitus fay, that Great-Britain was the firſt coun- 


| : try peopled by the Celtic Gauls. The ſituation or 
| the reſpective places renders this opinion probable, + 


and the conformity of language and cuſtoms which 


_ exiſted between the Britons and the Gauls, leaves 8 5 


= doubt concerning this origin. It may be ſup- NY 


| poſed, that the Gauliſh colony firſt ſettled i in that uz 
| part of the iſland which was oppoſite to their won 
| country, from whence extending themſelves by 


I degrees, they afterwards peopled the whole iſland. 5 
Whatever be the origin of the inhabitants of Great 85 


+ Britain, they were ſufficiently numerous, and ef- EO: 
Mr een ſufficiently « courageous to reſiſt the Ro- 


2114 5 5 2 mans, 1 


* 


— 
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F ingal, * been elected rergobrer . the vic- 


488 RELIGION or Tix rinsr ISHABITA ANTS. 
mans, when maſters of the whole known Word 
beſides. Their government was at that time a 
mixture of monarchy and ariſtocracy. The chief 

= ſuperintended the execution of the laws, but the 
legiſlative power was lodged in the hands of the 
- druids. Theſe prieſts, ſo celebrated for their own 
divinations, and that of their wives, for their pre- 
N tended intercourſe with heaven, and for their man- 
ner of living, which was ſolitary and auſtere, were 8 
regarded by che people as the infallible organs of | 
*:-— Divinity. It was by the command of theſe 1 
ſovereign pontiffs that the people united under one 
Chief. whoſe office, like that of the Roman dictator, N 


5 laſted no longer than v was s neceſſary t to repel danger f 
: or terminate a war. 


The druids preſerved this ve authority a 1 


2 long time among the Celts, particularly in Great 
| Britain, but after the ſecond century their credit 
| declined faſt, Wars became frequent, and the 2 
nobility carried away by their 1 impetuous courage, 
woere no longer ſolicitous to enter into this order. 
The number of prieſts diminiſhed, and precepts ol 
| religion were quickly corrupted, or nearly forgot- | 
ten! in the tumults of a camp. Victory, by favour- 
5 ing thoſe chiefs, who were called Vergobrets (a 
3 - vide equal to that of king) rendered them! more 2 
1 5 independent of che druids. : 


Tremnor, great grandfather of the celebrated 


or GREAT BRITAIN, „5 4b 5 
. torious tribes which he had led to o battle, the druids 90 
fſent a deputation to him, deſiring him to lay down | 

| his authority. A refuſal on the part of Tremnor 
. brought on a civil war, i in which a — number of 2 
| the druids periſhed, „ — 
SH | Thoſe who eſca bed the daughter, fled ah 106 Fl 


1 © cealed themſelves in the depth of the foreſts and 2 


mM caverns, where they uſed to retire to purſue their : 
| meditations, and the vergobrets, or kings, then 


| took the whole authority into their own hands. 
on” However, the kings and heads of tr ibes to give ; 


ſtability to their power, to ſhow their reſpect for . 
religion, and to have ſome to celebrate their ex- 1 
* ploits, recalled the bar ds from their ſolitary retreat. 1 


| | The office of the inferior claſs of druids was. o 


© ſing the praiſes of gods and heroes. Conquerors, 10 


emulous of immortalizing their names, ſpared theſe EE 
diſpenſers of glory, invited them to their camp, 5 
and gratitude animating the poetry of the bards, 3 
they deſcribed their protectors as heroes poſſeſſed _ 


1 every virtue. "Theſe: diſciples of the druids 5 


| were admitted to the ſcience and myſteries of their 
* preceptors. Their talents and knowledge gave . 


them a ſuperiority over the vulgar. | They em- 


| ployed their Poet ical abilities 1 in deſeribing every . 


3 virtue and every heroic ſentiment. Kings eagerly 1 
WM endeavoured to imitate the heroes af their favourite = 


+ poems; chieftains of tribes ſtrove to follow their = 


example; and this noble emulation being; commu- 


nicated | 


| 499 | 15 RELIGION OF THE FIRST INHABITANTS 


574054 80 the whole nation, formed that 
_ general character of the inhabitants of Great Britain, 

; who, to the noble courage which gignifies 4 FAN 
= nation, have ever united the moſt engaging virtues - 


e of civilized ſociety. 


at's The glory of a great + people. buen 1 genius 
"of the man poiſeſſed by nature of ſenſibility and a 5 


. lively 1 imagination; he burns with a deſire of i im. 


| mortalizing his country. Common language ap- 


e pears unequal to the actions he means to celebrate; 
5 metre and harmony he knows will more eaſily 


| impreſs his ſubject upon the memory. ＋ his m5. 
doubtedly gave riſe to poetry in every nation; and 
this art conſtituted part of the religion of the dr uids. 


5 Xx he cuſtom, common to every. nation, of repeat- 
„ hiſtorical poems on ſolemn occaſions, and of 
bg | teaching them to their children, Was ſufficient to 
1955 preſerve them for a long time without the aſſiſtance 5 


of w riting. . The Germans have tranſmitted theſe 


pPoetical traditions for eight hundred. years; 1 is. 


not aſtoniſhing then, that the inhabitants of Great 
Britain, ever fo much attached to the memory of 


:--- their anceſtors, ſhould have handed down from : 
generation to generation the poems of their bards. 


It was this cuſtom, preſerved among the meſt 


diſtant inhabitants of the mountains, which enabled 4 


8 Mr. Macpherſon to collect the poetry of the cele- Y 


: L | brated Offtan. 


Tl he bards, after having long been the Pr incipal 5 
5885 6 instructor 
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fteuctors and hiſtorians of the 1 country, deſcend- 
3 | | 5 ed ſrom theſe high functions to become the 8 


flatterers of thoſe who protected chem, or the 
* Nanderers of thoſe 1 N hom mop regarde a as ; cheir 


. = mies. 


Little paſſions have al ys the pernicious pro- 


perry of miſleading and even extinguiſhing g genius. e 


The bards, 1 in forgetting the noble inſpirations of 


their predeceſſors 8, retained no other Power than 
that of amuſing or farcering the vain, T hey ſoon 
looſt all their importance w ith the great, and the = 


: multitude alone deigned to receive them favourably. 5 


No longer poſſeſſed of the talent which. renders 1 


: virtue engaging, they in; ented fables of enchanted ls 
l | caſtles, of dwarfs, giants, &c. The ſober truths . 


of hiſtory gave place to the marvellous fitions of . 


5 romance. The abuſe of chis talent brought the = 
= bards 1 into contempt; the people Ut mſclyes grew © | 


| _ weary of them and they diſappeared. The warlike 3 


hero, however, w as not forgetful of his valour, he 
would not renounce the flattering advant tage of 5 


1 hearing the celebration of his exploits. ; Courage, wn 
5 and the noble deſire of ſuccouring the oppreſſed, 


and redreſing their wrongs, produced that ſpirit | 


FE chivalry which gave birth to prodigies « of hero- : 


3 iſm. Illuſtrious actions awakened the genius of Es 


12 claſs of men who came to replace the bards, under 


the name of Troubadours. This appears to be = 


; the Period from which we muſt date che com- TE 


mence- 1 
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| mencement of thoſe books of chivalry fo extraor- 1 
dinary and yet ſo full of charms, that even now 
they excite our admiration. In reading them 1t is 
e neceſſary to recollect, that to pleaſe they muſt 4 
” poſſeſs probability, for i it is. only by 1 imitating Nite : 
ture that art can pleaſe, What idea then ought 
: we to entertain of thoſe knights they were intended 
e deſcribe * In the romance of the round table, ” 
" © St. Greal, of Amadis, KC. reaſon will ever 55 
teach us to reſcind what appears to be merely mar- 
. vellous, but the noble and the brave will never cal 5 
1 in queſtion the prodigies atchie ved by valour. bi 9 
. remarkable that England | is generally made the ; 
WE theatre of chivalry by the Troubadours, and ancient 
OE writers of that deſcription. We muſt like wife 
. notice that all hiſtorians, after deſcribing the © 
_— druids : as prieſts much ſuperior to thoſe of all other 
3 nations, agree in giving the druids of England $; 
e ſuperiority over all others. They extol thoſe of by: 
the college of Chartres, thoſe of the foreſt of Mar- . 
e thoſe in the environs of Thoulouſe, but 
they all add, that when any in theſe colleges were 2 
found to poſſeſs great talents, they were ſent to 
5 ſiniſh their inſtruction among the druids of Britain, 
i The reſult of theſe obſervations i iS, that from the 
moſt diſtant periods, the inhabitants of Great Bri- 
. tain have ever excited the admiration of ſurround- a 
3 ing nations, by their wiſdom . learning and courage. 


1 
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N RELIGIOUS « OPINIONS « OF THE IRST INHABI- 5 
3 TANTS « or CREAT BRITAIN. Zh, 


1 2 appears certain that the original Bri- - 
. tons . no temple to the Divinity. Nay Wwe 


| find in the poems of Oftian, that ſublime bard ex- 8 . 


* preſſing his contempt for the temples and worſhip 7 


ö ol Odin, god of the Scandinavians, whom he calls _ 


| Loda. | Oſſian repreſents theſe people as invoking 5 
their god round a ſtatue, which he calls the ſtone 5 


ok power. He reprobates this worſhip, and eon: 


ſiders it as impious. a The druids, bards, and the 


people whom they inſtr ucted, regarded all nature 


| as the temple of the divinity. * hat they had b 


; notions of a Suprem e Being cannot be doubted, 
: lince they believed 1 in the immortality of the foul, : 
and in the rewards and puniſhments of a furure 


7 life. Their opinion was, that the clouds were the 


N habitation of ſouls after their ſeparation from the 5 


1 body. The brave and virtuous. were recetved 1 


1 | with joy into the aerial palaces of their fathers, 3 


| whilſt the wicked, the cowardly and the cruel, 
3 were excluded the abode ot. heroes, and con- - 


demned to wander, the ſport of every wind. : 


G There were different manſions i in the palaces of --- 
© the clouds; the principal of wW hich were aſſigned | 
ö to merit and courage; and this idea was a great Ys 


1 incirement to the emulation of their warriors, 1. | 


494 : 5  nfiiotous options o 


ſoul Hays pteſet ved the EY paſſions which k it 
| poſſeſſed during life; theſe aerial palaces offered 


no other enjoyment than what they had preferred : 


when living. They ſuppoſed that winds and ſtorms 

were under che direction of departed ſpirits, but 

: their power never extended over men. A hero 

could not be ad: nitted 1 into the palace of his fathers, 
unleſs the bards had ſung his funcral kymn. This 

: hymn appear 3 to have been the only efſential cere- 

. mony of their fu! nerals. The body was extended. 

on a bed of clay, at the bottom of a grave fix or 

7 55 eight feet deep. At the head of a warrior they 


5 placed his ſword and twelve arrows ; the corpſe | 


Was covered with a ſecond body of clay, and upon 


this they laid the horns of 'a ſtag, or ſome other 


wild beaſt. Sometimes they killed his favourite 
e dog, to lay on this ſecond body of clay; x- the whole 
5 was then covered with fine mould, and four ſtones 
5 marked the extent of the tomb. 


None but a bard could open MY gates of the i 


atrial palaces, which he did by chanting the funeral 
5 hymn. Neglect of this ceremony left the ſoul in 
--.. the exhalations of the lake Lego, or ſome other, 
and to theſe unhappy ſouls they attributed the dif- 
DEC orders ariſing from the vapour of lakes or mar rſhes, 
which: are ſo frequent a and ſometimes even mortal. 
A We may ſee with what care the druids encouraged 4 
. 2 opinions which rendered their miniſtry ſo conſoling 

1 and ſo neceſſary. Death was not e to have 
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I 5 power of diffolving. the 1 ties of blood: The OI 


C ſhades of the dead took part in the happy or un- 7 75 
| fortunate events of their friends. No nation had 
| implicit a belief in apparitions, The moun- i 


j taineers, in particular, ſeeming to take pleaſure * 2 5 
| their gloomy ideas, frequently paſſed whole nights 
: upon a heath; the whiſtling of the wird, or "ths 

© noiſe. of torrents, made them imagine they heard : 

b the yoice of the dead, and if ſurpriſed by ſleep in 

I ME: midſt of theſe. reveries, they regarded Meir 


| dreams as certain prognoſtics of futurity. Good 


F and bad ſpirits did not appear in the ſame manner. 

} © the good ſhowed themſelves to their friends during ” 

| the day 1 in retired pleaſant valleys, the bad were” EE 

| never ſcen but at night in the midſt of winds and . 
| tempeſts. | Neither did death deſtroy the charms = 


| of the fair. The ſhades of theſe preſerved their 
BF original form and beauty. 'No terror accompanied . 
3 them; when they traverſed the air, all their motions 


| were graceful, and the gentle noiſe of their ap- 
J proach had ſomething 1 in it pleaſing and encourag- 


in ng. A the moment of executing any great 


2 enterprise, they imagined that the ſouls of thee 
: fathers deſcended from the clouds to foretel their 1 

| good or ill ſucceſs: 7 and when they did not appear, 

: gave them notice at leaſt by ſome omen. Every 3 
man thought he had his tutelar ſhade, who always . 

| attended him. When death approached, this guar- 5 

Gan ſpirit ſhowed irfelf to G in the poſition = 


_ whick 5 
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ien he was to die, and ſent forth t © cries 0 
ol ſorrow. On the death of a great perſonage, they 
were perſuaded that the ſouls of departed bard: 
ſung round his phantom during three whole nights, 
It was a received opinion among them, that the 

= moment 4 warrior ceaſed to exiſt, the arms in his 1 
houſe were covered with blood; that his ſpectre 
5 went to viſit the place of his birth, and that it ap- 
peared to bis dogs, which ſer up diſmal | yells at the 
* =. 


It was to theſe Hirits they attributed ht major 


8 part of natural effects. If echo ſtruck the ear, t 


r 


5 the ſpirit of the mountain they heard. The 
bollow found of the tempeſt, was the roaring of 2 
the ſpirit of the hill. Did the harp of : a. bard d re- 
cCeive a vibration from the wind, it Was the f ſhades, 
7% who by this gentle touch announced the death of : 
ſome diſtinguiſhed character. No king nor chi of; 

| reſigned his breath, but this prophetic ſound was 

: rendered by the harps of the bards belongi ng to 
bi family. We feel how confoling 3 it muſt have. 
. appeared to people all nature with the ſhades of 4 
their friends and anceſtors, by whom they ſuppoſed 
87 themſelves conſtantly ſurrounded. Notwithſtand- 
= ing all the melancholy which muſt. accompany I 
uch an idea, we are {ſenſible how intereſting and 
pleaſing i it muſt have been. ONS 3 


It was ſufficient to engage and fill the imagina- : 


bon; ＋ and 1 it is is undoubtedly to chis cauſe we e muſt 


attr - 


of their divinities. 


We ire aſſured by Tacitus and Dion Caſtins, 
* that the Gauls firſt brought into England t he hor- 
| rid cuſtom of ſacrificing human victims. By e * 5 


| tending our reſcarcl hes, farther, we might diſcover 


likewiſe veſtiges of the Phœnician worſhip; for s 

_ every. thing leads us to conclude, that in the ear- N 
| lieſt ages of the world, theſe firſt of navigators 37 
| known brought their merchandize into Britain, 

BM which they exchanged for tin. But we mall enter : 
no farther into particulars concerning thoſe reli- | 

3 pious ceremonies which they derived from foreign = 

E nations, ſince every hiſtory, tradition and cuſtom. 

| proves, i in the moſt convincing manner, that the 

8 religion of the Druids alone was univerſally adopted. Co, 
We ſhall now lay before our readers the moſt 8 

5 authentic information concerning theſe celebrated TT 
wen, which y we can collect from hiſtory or or  rradition, „„ 
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8 Aunibine the ſmall number of divinitied which were 5 
honoured among the ancient Britons; it appears 

| even certain that they only acquired a knowledge 

bol Elus, Dis, Pluto, Samothes, Teutates and other 
| deities, by means of their intercourſe with foreign Go 
3 nations. The Picts and Saxons introduced among 0 
them their Andate, goddeſs of victory. The : 


* Romans likewiſe made them acquainted with f ſome 3 
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or THE DRUIDS. 
8 "0 accounts ; of Cæſar and Tacitus con- 
= cat each other; the former ſaying, that the 
religion of the Druids had! its birth! in E ngland; and 


dhe latter, that the Gauls when they peopled this 


illand introduced! it amongſt them. To reconcile : 
Z theſe two authors (fays the Abbe Banier) we 
may ſuppoſe, that the Gauls when they came into 5 
Britain brought with them their religion, but that 
the iſlanders, more ſtudious and leſs engaged! in 


T foreign. wars than the Gauls were, preſerved * 
1 its greateſt purity; this (he adds) Was the 


reaſon of that profound reſpect in which the 
; Druids of Gaul held thoſe of Britain, hon: 
ö they regarded as conſiderably their ſuperiors in. 
knowledge. The world (continues Mr. Þ Abbe 


Banier) originally formed but one family, and had 
only one faith, but when they became diſperſed L 


they corrupted the purity of their primitive reli- 


5 gion: ſome directing their courſe by land towards 


8 north, under the names of Scythians, Celto- | 
. Scythians and Celts, peopled thoſe vaſt countr ie, 

7 which ſeparate us from Aſia; others more bold, F 

braved all the dangers of the ocean. g 
3 Hiſtory pr oves that the Phcenicians and Cartha- 4 


5 _ ginians penetrated into the moſt remote parts 9 


; the weſt; hence no. doubt, that reſemblance be- 
5 ol 
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tween the religions of nations divided by fo many 95 
He ſeas and countries.” 


This account of Mr. PALL Vanier clans 1 ex- 


= plains the parallel which has been ſo often drawn 

| between the Magi and the Druids; it proves that 1 

| the Gauls derived their religion from the Perſians, SI 

or at leaſt from thoſe nations Which approached IO 

1 85 their country towards the north. The Magi and | 

: - the. Druids, both equally reſpeRed i in their diffe- . 

4 b rent countries, were always conſulted i in matters of 

b great importance. They were their only religious 5 

ö miniſters. The Magi rejected the opinion which - — nd 
| attributes to the gods a human « origin; nor did they VV 
| diſtinguiſh them into gods and goddeſſes; „ 

: exactly the ſame with the Druids. Both governed Bo 

| the ſtate, and were conſulted. even by ſovereigns. „„ 

b Their white veſts reſembled each other, and both EL 

were equally forbid the uſe of ornaments of gold. - 
t : The diſpenſers and protectors of Juſtice, they pro- - 
ü nounced ſentence, and carefully inſpected the con- 
duct of thoſe whom they appointed to aſſiſt them 
in the diſcharge of this 1 important | ſunction. The 
Z immortality of the ſoul was the principal point , 

| of belief among both the Perſians and Gauls; OO. 
| ther of them erected either temples or ſtatues. e - 
3 The Perſians worſhipped fire; the Druids | main. 

| rained a perpetual fire in their foreſts. The Per- N 

bans paid their adoration to water; z the Gauls ren- 
| dered divine honours to che ſame ele ement. F rom : 
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| theſs ofeinblances we may reaſonably conclude, ” 
that the religion of the Magi and that of the Druids _ 
had both the ſame origin. The difference we find 


Ee between them may have ariſen from the different 
e cauſes of war, diſtance and time. The religion of I 
On the Gauls appears to have always been more pure 1 

5 chan that of other nations; their ideas of the divinity 
were more juſt, and more rational than thoſe of the 
__ Greeks and Romans. Tacitus, Maximus of Tyre, 


and other hiſtorians inform us, that the Druids 
were perſuaded that the Supreme Being muſt be 


adored | in filence, and with vene ration as well 8 


with ſacrifices. But this original ſimplicity no 


5 | longer exiſted, even before the Roman conqueſt, I} 


The Druids forgetting their former Wiſdom, 


addicted 5 themſelves. to divination and magic, 2 


, toleratin 5 the horrid Practice of facrifici ng hu 


man victims to Aſus and Teutates. Tacitus 
Luactant ine, nd Lucan arreſt this barbarous de- 
pravity. . = TD . 


The conqueſt of Julius Cæſar introduced nen 


Se ak divinities among the Gauls, and they then fr . 5 


erected temples, whilſt the Druids 01 Britait 
| continued the exerciſe of their ancient Ken 


. in the heart of their foreſts, whoſe ſolemn ſhades | 


8 intpired_ religious awe, : 80 ſacred were woods | 
among them, that it was forbid to cut chem 
: | down; they could not be approached | but with 
veneration, and for the . of crowning 
N them 
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them with garlands and trophies. There were 5 
certain trees which could not be applied to com- ; 

mon uſes, even though they fell with age. This e 
reſpect aroſe from che ſublime idea they enter- _ 

_ rained of the dis vinity; they were perſuaded, that 

= temples could not contain him, nor ſtatues repre- 

lent him. 3 Gauls likewiſe had the higheſt ve- 5 T 
neration for lakes and marſhes, becauſe they ſup- 5 


E poſed them the favourite abode of the divinity. 5 

The moſt celebrated of theſe lakes was that f 

* Thoulouſe, i into which they threw gold and filver ng po 
E which had been taken from the enemy. They . 

5 likewiſe worſhipped rivers, rivulets, fountains, and 

fire. The Gauls had in the middle of their fore - ” 

void ſpaces, conſecrated to religion and religious | 

| ceremonies. It was here they buried the treaſures 

taken from the enemy, and here they ſacrificed 


their priſoners; ſometimes they encloſed them in a 


coloſſal ſtatue of willow, and ſurrounding them with uy 
: combuſtible matter, conſumed them with fire. 


Cefar cauſed theſe retreats to be pillaged by his ö 


| troops, from whence ill- informed hiſtorians have 
concluded that the ancient Gauls had temples. e 

* The only temple of theſe people (fays Tacitus) -” 

| 1s a foreſt, where they performed the duties of their 
religion.“ None can enter theſe woods unleſs : 

he wear a chain, the ſymbol of his dependence =: 

the Almighty, and of the ſupreme power which the : 

ner has over him, Nothing 3 is more celebrated 


* 


* — 
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4; || in the « hiſtory of he ancient Gauls 3 the foreſts of 
. the country of Chartres. The foreſts of Thoulouſe i 
| | 8 and Marſeilles were almoſt equally famous. 3 5 
| f In theſe ſolitary retirements were held the I 
3 : | ſchools of the Gauliſh | Druids. Chartres was | 
; | on ſome. manner the metropolis of che Gauls; 
Wl 4; theſe three colleges | all agreed in acknow- 
1 . ledging their inferiority to the Druids of Britain : 
. 1 in ſcience and wiſdom, | e . 
. THE DIFFERENT CLASSES | or ur DRUIDS, 
| THEIR MANNERS or LIVING, THEIR DRESS 
AND. FU NCT IONS. „„ 
e 3 Peng is r 1 | 
From the Celtic word deru, which ſignifies an oak. 
N The miniſters were divided into different 
= claſſes. The Druids compoſed the firſt; they | 
were the ſupreme chiefs, and ſo much were thoſe. 
that followed them their inferiors, and ſo great 
hs the reſpect which the latter paid them, that they 
were obliged to de part when the Druids ap- 
peared, and till they had obtained permiſſion 
could not remain in their preſence. The inferior 
8 miniſters were th 2C Bards, Sarronides, and Eubages 
or Vates. 3 8 3 
ht Bards bol name in AR Celtic lan 
=: ſignifies a ſinger) celebrated the actions of 
—_ heroes | in averſes, which they ſung and Kemper 
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3 upon 185 has.” In ſuch high eſtimation were their 
_ verſes held, that they were ſufficient to immorta- 
5 lize. Theſe Bards, though inferior to the Drufds 
| in power, enjoyed ſo great a reputation, that if 9 
| they preſented themſelves at the moment two ar- TT 
mies were upon the point of engaging, or even 

| if the action was already begun, each party ail! 

ö down their arms to liſten to their propoſitions. 

L | : F hey did not confine themſelves to pronouncing EZ 

t the eulogiug) of heroes; they had likewiſe the 
fight of cenſuring the actions of individuals who 

|  fwerved from their duty. „„ : Cs 
The Sarronides infirotted: the youth, and in- e 


* ſpired them with virtuous ſentiments. The 
: Eubages or Vates had the care of ſacrifices, : TT J 


| and applied themſelves to the contemplation of 
nature; but afterwards the Druids reſerved. „ 
| themſelves. alone all religious functions, and the 
: ſubaltern miniſters had then no employ but what 1 


they practifed by permiſſion of the Druids. 2F * 


origin of theſe PRI! 18 lolt! in che remote periods 
3 0k antiquity. go 0s 5 vp 
| * Ariſtotle, Solon, and: many others before 5 
| 2 hem, the Druids are deſcribed as the wiſelt and . 
: moſt enlightened of men in matters of religion. 

b 50 great was the idea entertained of their know . 

: ledge, that Cicero ſtyles them the firſt inventors 5 
| 0 Mythology. The Druids concealed in foreſts, 355 
, ere led the moſt auſtere lives. It was here na- : 


0 4 . tions oy 
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tions came to conſult them; ; "Ind. Julius Ceſar, | 
who in general admired only the ſplendid vir- | 
tues, could not refuſe them the tribute of his 2 


eſteem, ſo much was he aſtoniſhed at their man- 
5 | ner of living and their knowledge. There Were : 


ſeveral colleges of the Druids in the different 
countries of the Gauls, and we have already ſaid, 


. that the moſt celebr ated of all was that in "the 


country of Chartres. The cl hief of this college was : 


hp es ſovereign pontiff of all the Gauls. 8 was in the 8 


y foreſts of this country that they. performed the 


moſt ſolemn ſacrifices, and here aſſembled the 
N grandees of the country, and the legiſlative bodies. 
Next: to the college of Chartres, that of Mar- 

| ſeill es was the moſt conſiderable. : Nothing Was 


more famous than the foreſt of that country, and 1 
| Lucan inſpires : & fort of religious terror when he 
 deferibes the manner in which it was cut down 


by - order of Cæſar. The Druids, both young 
and old, had the ſame privileges, and obſerved 
1 0 the fame rules. Their dreſs, however, varied | ie 


ſome reſpects, according to their different pro- 1 


8 vinces and the rank they occupied. 


The ceremony 0 being admitted into this 


3 8 0 N conſiſted in receiving the embrace of the 


- old Druids. The candidate, after this, quitted dle 


common dreſs to inveſt himſelf with that of the 


Druids, which was a coat reaching to the middle 
of the leg. This dreſs v was che mark of 1 TY 
5 1 — 
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hood, to which women could never be admitted. 5 


The authority of the Druids was ſo extenſive, that 


no affair of importance was undertaken . without 


| 8 conſulting them. They preſided over the national 
, councils, directed war or peace as they pleaſed, 


ö = puniſhed the guilty, and could even depoſe kings 


| and magiſtrates when they acted contrary to the = 
| laws of the country. Their rank was ſuperior to 


| that of the nobles, T6 their power every thing 
MW yielded. It was they who were entruſted with the 


education of the moſt. illuſtrious youth, o that 


N ſentiments of veneration for the Druids were 8 
3 ſtilled into them from their car rlieſt infancy. | 1 0 . 
KF theſe prieſts belonged the right of annually ap- 8 


+ pointing the magiſtrates who were to preſide over 
F 5 the cities; 4 they could raiſe one of theſe magiſ- 
| trates to the dignity | of vergobret, which Was 
| equal to that of king. But this pretended king 


: could do nothing without the conſent of the 
| Druids; they alone could convoke the national ; 
| council, fo that the vergobrets were in reality only 


1 die principal ſubjects of the Druids. Supreme e 
| 5 arbiters of all the differences, of all the intereſts _ 
of the people, juſtice Was only to be obtained En 
: through their miniſtry. They decided equally j 8 
public and in private affairs. When! in a caſe 3 


b before them, they adjudged the diſputed property 1 


. to him whom they deemed the lawful propr ictor, 
g his adverſary v was obliged. to ſubmir, or he Was 


qe loaded 
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f loaded with Anathemas, and from that time elt 
offer no ſacrifice; the whole nation regarded him 
as a monſter of impiety, with whom it was forbid 
to hold any communication. e — 
To the Druids was entruſted whatever ene 


e K and this gave them an unlimited power. 


Sacrifices, offerings, prayers publick : and private, 
the ſcience of predicting ſuturity, the care of 


5 conſulting the gods, of anſwering in their name, 


of ſtudying nature, the right of eſtabliſhing new = 
£eremonies and new. laws, and of enforcing the 


- execution of thoſe already eſtabliſhed, or of re- : 
: forming them, ſuch were the functions, and ſuch 0 
| the unbounded. authority which theſe prieſts en 

Jop without controul. Their duty ee 


chem from ſerving in war, or paying any publich 
. impoſts. : The number who aſpired to this ode 


6 
1801 
5 
it 


Was prodigious, and it was open to all ranks 4 
profeſſions, but great difliculties attended thei E 
admiſſion from the length of the noviciate, ane 


0 the indiſpenſable obligation they were under to 


e ſicar n and retain by m emory, the amazing number 8 


5 of verſes which contained their maxims of religion ; 


2nd political Government. The Gauliſh WONG 


con formerly be adiminted- to the rank of 1 5 
etſſes, and they then enjoyed all the prerogatiyes© 7 


the order, but they exerciſed their functions ſe⸗ | 
aratelx from the men. Their divinations ren- 
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dered wem more famous even than the Druide ON 
| themſelves. — 


1 When Hannibal paſſed through their a 
ö they ſtill enjoyed the moſt diſtinguiſhed employ- 


ments, for it was ſtipulated in a treaty which he 

ö 5 made with the Gauls, that, if a Carthaginian ſhould | 8 

; in any reſpect i injure a Gaul, the cauſe ſhould be 
E- - triedand determined by the Gauliſh women. „ 
| were afterwards deprived of this authority by the 


ö | Druids, but the period when they were firſt al- 
= lowed to — it is s unknown, OY es 


DOCTRINE « or THE  DRUIDS, THEIR  SUPERSTITION, „ 1 
Ls | CEREMONY | OF THE MISLETOE oF THE OAK. Poe 


. the Ge ride _ he Budde ended to 8 yy 5 


1 FR men wiſe, juſt, valiant, and religious. Tha. 


By fundamental Points of this doctrine were reduced 


to three, adore the gods, do injury to none, be 


| : brave. ec T he object of their ſcience (ſays Pompo- 1 


| nius Mela) was to Attain a knowledge of the form 
and majeſty of the Divine Being, and the courſe and 


| revolutions of the ſtars ; they pretended to be ac- 


| = quainted with the conſtruction of the whole univerſe, 
and the retirement in which they lived certainly 
jet them at full liberty to purſue their enquiries. 3 


That the Druids and Gauls conſidered the ſoul as 
1 immortal admits of no doubt, it was their per- 
fuaſion of this dogma alone, which made them 

| ys „„ 3 = 88 es = regard 
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regard death as the certain means of a1 arriving ata 
more happy ſtate. They made a great diſtinction 
5 between thoſe who died peaceably ſurrounded by 
their friends and relations, and thoſe who nobly 
died i in the ſervice of their country. The former 
wie re interred without ceremony, without eulogium, 8 
7 without the ſongs compoſed in | honour of -the 
D dead: but warriors were believed to ſurvive them- - 
ſelves ; their names were tranſmitted | to future 
- generations, and they were received i into the boſom 
of the Divinity, there to taſte a never-ceaſing hap- 
. pideſs they alone were honoured with tombs and 
| epitaphs: but the dogma of the immortality of the 
ſoul was not on that account leſs general ; 5 his - 
opinion can never admit of a diviſion, and that 
the Druids profeſſed 'i it is evident; they only re- 
a garded as condemned to perpetual oblivion thoſe 
whoſe lives had been rendered illuſtrious by 305 ; 
| brilliant or warlike action, nor by any act of pub 13 
e utility. This cuſtom Was founded on the 155 
5 martial genius of the Gauls, and other Celtie ; 
nations, who eſteemed nothing ſo much as the pro- 5 
feſfion of arms. The Druids taught, that all 0 
things would one day | be deſtroyed by fire or water. ag 
x ” a 2 They believed i in tranſmigration, which they could TT 
9 never have learned from Pythagoras, as it confti- AM 
tuted part of their dog rine before philoſophy found _ 
” its way into the Gauls. F from time immemorial : 
1 they: had waged. the : cuſtom of burying the dead, 


Nt... 
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orof preſerving! their Ale! in urns. They depoſited 5 
in the tombs the arms of the dead, their valuable 

furniture, and an account of the money which was 


due to them. They even wrote letters to their 55 


friends after their deceaſe ; they firmly believe 3 
| thatall letters thrown into the tombs of the dead 


By would arrive at their place of deſtination. 


The Druids communicated verbally their ſcience _ 


and doctrines to the candidates tor that office, whoſe _ 
= noviciate was exti emcly long. Theſe 1 maxims and 
ſciences were never reduced to W riting, they were 


® deliveredi in verſe, andd it was neceilary tO retain them vo 


[LO 


7 by memory ;z t theſe verſes wereſo numero Jus, that Bt 


teen ande even twenty years were required to oh arn and ins 


# retain them. « T his ({ lays Julius Cæſar) rendered the . 


| doctrine of tl the Druids o myſterious, that itwas im- 5 


3 my to attain a know ledge of it. 5 he Druids ; 
; ikewiſe cultivated the ſcien e of mec dicine, and 


| — moſt. implicit. confidence was P laced in their 15 


; _ judgement, as the people were : perſuaded they = 


| knew the. influence of the ſtars, and could 5 9 


B forward into futuri ty. Theſe ogy at firſt ſo re- 


b Puted, and 0 worthy of that reſpect, concluded 85 


by giving into aſtrology, magic and divinat ion, 


| 5 hoping by theſe means to encreaſe their credit and 


: authority, as they. had perceived that the people i 
| "mars: more delighted with the Mar velious than with | 


truth. They had ſome knowledge of botany, bu 5 
i they mixed ſo many ſuperſtitious 1 with 
© their 1 manner of collecting L485 that it was caſy N 


"4 
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3 = A — — 


— — 


to perceive 550 were acquainted with a very lan 9 
number A 1 

Pliny relates their method cel King the plant 
called in Latin ſelago; it muſt be plucked up with. 

— out the uſe of an inſtrument, and with the right 
hand covered with part of the robe; ; the plant 
was. then to be ſhifted rapidly into the let 
hand, as if it had been ſtolen: the perſon col. 

lecting it muſt be cloathed i in white, have the feet 

: bare, and have previouſly offered a ſacrifice of bread 5 
and wine. Vervain was collected before the riſing 
0 the ſun, on the firſt of the dog days, after having 
N offered to the earth an expiating ſacrifice, i in which 
fruit and honey were employed. This plant, when - 
755 gathered i inthe manner mentioned, they pretended 2 
poſſeſſed every virtue, and was a ſovereign re- 
medy for all diſorders. It Was only neceſſary to 
rub themſelves with this to obtain whatever they 
deſired. * had the Power of reconciling thoſe i 
who were at enmity. Whoever could but touch 
33 this plant, felt their hearts inſtantly enlivened wich ” 
peace and joy. We muſt likewiſe rank among 
their ſuperſtitions a perſuaſion they entertained, = 
that on the death of illuſtrious perſons their ſouls. : 
raiſed up ſtorms and tempeſts. The rolling of 
. thunder, all the extraordinary and violent move- 
ments of nature, all meteors announced, according 1 

do them, the death of ſome diſtinguiſhed charaQer. 


ES T he Druids took pride i in ſuffering the won. 10 
; ee 
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| prevail, that they could at pleaſure change their | 
forms, or tranſport themſelves i into the regions of 
| the air; but the moſt cruel of all their ſuperſtitious » 
1 bractices, was that of ſacrificing human victims. 


This barbarous cuſtom could only be aboliſhed by ; pe 


St the ex :tirpation. of druidiſm itſelf, Lhe © hat | it exiſted, 8 
i. the numerous edicts of the Roman emperors to FS 
| prevent | it clearly prove. 1 


The moſt ſolemn of all cher ceremonies Was 


q hat of gathering the miſletoe of the oak. i This Do 
N paraſitical plant g grows alſo upon other trees, but =. 
ö the Druids thought that the Divinity had principal- TS 

11 ly confided to precious a thing to the oal:. =P „„ 


day appointed for the ceremony of gathering the 5 
| miſletoe, they aſſembled themſelves in the 2 oſt a 
ſolemn manner, and went in proceſſion towar 5 
| 5 the place where the plant was to be found. 5 'T w 0 f 
divines walked i in front, fingivg g kymr 18 an d. ſoags . 
N of praiſe. A herald carrying a cadluceus follow ed 

| thele ; then « came e three Dr nds s be aring the inſtru- © 


* { 1. 


| | traverſed the foreſts W ith the greateſt « care in ſearch : T4 
j of it, and congratulated each other when, after | 1» 
N | painful reſearches, they had been able to diſcover 1 
a certain quantity of it. This plant could only „ 
| be collected in the month h of December, and the . 
. ſixth day of the moon. #L his month and the num- 5 

q ber fix were ſacred among the Druids. * „„ 
: always the ſixth day of the moon that they per- 0 5 
| formed their principal acts of religion. | On the - 
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ments neceſſary for the facrifice, and laſtly, t. tl 

proceſſion was cloſed by the high prieſts, ied: 
in white, followed by an jihad concourſe of 

people. When they arrived at the foot of tie 


tree, it was aſcended by the chief of the Druids, 


who cropped. the miſletoe with a ſmall voldeh 
ſcythe, when it was received by the Druids wit tk 
the moſt profound veneration in the 2 77 (2 

- tt of white garment); on receiving it they ſacri- 
ficed two white bulls, and this was followed by a 
feaſt, at the concluſion of Which they offered up 
8 Prayers to the Divinity that he would be pleaſcd 
to attach to this plantag good fortune whic! n ſhould | 


155 | diffuſe itſelf chrough all thoſe to whom | it ſhould 
be diſtributed. * 


x © was the firſt EY ay of rk 10 year t that tl hey  bleſſec. 


e the miſletoe, and diſtributed i it to the people. 


— 


or THE Dun n 


e have already t tha the whole 
2 morality of the Druids was reduced co three prin- A 


1 cipal points. Honour the gods, injure none, and 
. courageous. How can theſe ſublime maxims 
1 be reconciled with the opinon ente rtained by many, 


45 that they had the right of life and death over their f 
Wives, children and ſlaves? « Paternal and domeſtic ; 


5 5 authority (ſays Mr. P Abbe Banier) was formed 2 2 


: on no o politive law, ö but only VOM. r — ano love.” 


- Job | 


1 
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Julius Cæfar and Tacitus dwell much upon the 


"what which the Gauls and Germans entertained | 

for their wives. Thoſe of the Druids participated = 

in the authority of their huſbands. T hey were - 

: conſulted 1n queſtions concerning politics or reli- 
gion. Even ſince the conqueſts of the Romans, | 

ö 5 there were temples erected among the Gauls where 7 
women. only officiated, and which men were 
ö forbicht to enter. The Celts and Gauls s (s ays Mr. 

N 5 Mallet, in his excellent introduction to the hiſtory . 

1 of Denmark) ſhowed themſelves much ſuperior _ 

t to the caſtern nations, who paſs from adoration CE 
F : contempt, from ſentiments of idolatrous love 0 | 

j that of inhuman jealouſy, or of an indifference 

1 more inſulting than jealouſy. 


8 The Celts conſidered their Wives as ; equals and 


* companions, whoſe eſteem and tenderneſs. could 
\ only be nobly acquired by attention, generous con- 
1 duct, and acts of courage and virtue. 


The poems of Oſſian prove, that the - inhabitants 


4 of Britain have ever carried that reſpect and atte TT 105 = 
tion as far as any nation in the world. Conſtant to 
| the firſt object of cheir choice, they never addicted — 
q themſelves to polygamy, and the render partner of 5 

| their love frequently followed chem in dilguiſe 
; the ar. N 85 1 


ET Durigg the 3 ages _ chivalry v we con- . 
155 ſrantly n meet the ſame manners and the ſame reſpect . 
8 for the female. ſex; this 1 was increaſed by 8 grati- 
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. tude; 1 as Ho as a knight was ; wounded, "the = 
ladies eagerly preſſed forwards to lend him their 
aſſiſtance, and almoſt. all were acquainted with 

the art of healing. However, their attentions : 

were not confined to this alone; during the time 

_ convaleſcence, the charms of their converſation 

0 | ferved to moderate the impetuous courage of the 4 


1 knights, and the better to remind them of their 3 
55 duty they read to them poems and romances, in 
3 Which whatever heroiſm could effect was reduced 

1 to action. We think then there | is great reaſon to 


doubt the truth of that opinion which gives the 


druids the horrible right of abuſing their power, 
Ep and of oppreſſing or even facrificing the innocent 


and defenceleſs. 5 Theſe pontiffs were certainly 5 
5 | Jealous of their authority, but it was ſo great, and 
ſo perfectly eft abliſhed, that there was no occaſion 
to act wich cruelt. y in their fam ilies to maintain it. 
Their empire was abſolute over the people £2 
none were ſuperior to them; why then wantonly | 


fill with terror the companions who alone could 


. give charms to their ſolitude, the infants WhO 


were to tranſmit their names to poſterity, and | 
the flaves whoſe buſineſs | it was to foreſee and pro- 5 


— vide for their neceſſities? This opinion, if at all 


true, can only allude to thoſe t times when the Druids _ 
and Gauls were in their moſt degraded ſtato. N 
. There exiſted three ſorts of female Dr The 
18 firſt lved it in a ſtate of celibacy ; ; the ſecond, thoug oh ; 

- mar- 
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S married, refed ! in \ the temples, where they _ 
ö ciated, and faw their huſbands only one day in the 
1 year; the third and laſt lived conſtantly with their 
= huſbands, and — the concerns of their 
| : families. Br 5 . "Io 
= - Notwithſtanding theſe diftinftions, e Druideſes 3 

[ in reality formed but two claſſes, 


The firſt was compoſed of prieſteſſes, ant the 1 


= ſecond of 1 women who were : ſubordinate | to o them, OO 
F and executed their orders. 


The general reſidence & the Druideſſes was in hh 


Þ the idands which border the coaſt of England and 
Gaul. The Druids likewiſe inhabited ſome of theſe, 5 

| i but never ſuch as were occupied by the female 
1 ' Druids. It was in theſe iſles that they exerciſed e 
I themſelves | moſt in magical practice. „ 
: opinion that they could raiſe ſtorms and tem- I. 

ö peſts at pleaſure, » was common to both Gauls and 3 

* Britons. 5 5 „ 


Ns he reſtleſs eurioſity of man \efteems the art t of 15 


3 ſeeing i into futurity, ſuperior to every other. The 5 

: - Druids, after having perſuaded the people that 

| they were acquainted with the influence of the ſtars, 35 
| and had the gift of prophecy, abandoned almoſt Rn 
] | entirely this part of their miniſtry to their wives. . 

q Having ſeen the reſp ect, bordering on idolatry, 

| with which the Gauls and Germans treated the Sod 

| female ſex, they perceived that the perſuaſions 1 
and Predietions of their wives w ould obtain much Ss 


more 5 . 


33 | DROIDESSES. _ 
| more ereclit and confidence than their « own. 10 F 
them they1 referred all queſtions concerning g futurity, 
and their anſwers were ſo ſatisfactory, that their 
reputation ſpread over the whole world; they Y 
Oh were conſulted by people from every nation, and a 
more implicit | faith was placed | in their deciſions N 
d han thoſe of the Grecian and Italian oracles. They 1 
855 were frequently conſulted by the emperors hen 5 
bo maſters of the Gauls. 3 . 
Hiſtory has preſerved ſeveral of their anſwers, | 
py but makes 1 no o particular mention of thoſe of the | 
Fo Druids. e „ = 
Fu We ball . this article by g giving the _ 
_ moſt certain inſormation we can collect of the pe- 
riod when the office of both Druid and Druidefs 
35 Was entirely aboliſhed. . E 
. | Suetonius, Aurelius Victor. and Seneca, 1 main- 
rain, that 1 it Was under the emperor Claudius; but 5 
1 It. ſubſiſted long after that period, it ſhould 
hem that they only ſpoke of human ſacrifices, : 
„ which were abſolutely interdicted by that emperor. 
| Druids and Druideſſes were fill. found in the 
country of Chartres till the middle of the fiſth . 
„ century, and it appears certain that this order Was 
ee not entirely extinct till the time when Chriſtianity 2 
. completely triumphed over the ſuperſtition of the 
5 Gauls, which! in ſome provinces, did not happen 7 1 
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